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PREFACE. 



It is the custom in India for tlie Viceroy’s spi'cclies to be 
printed in the rrivate Secretary’s oliici^, each s])eocli bcini!; 
pi’cceded by an introductory headiiiii^, deseriptivo c>i‘ tin.* 
circumstances und(T vvhicli it was d(divercd. AIthoui!;]i 
Lord IIiilToriii, as he liimsidf has told us, did not tliiidv it Y(‘ry 
d(‘,sirable tliat the Viceroy sliould a])j)ear frequently on the 
platform, he was compelled duriji^ his term of office to 
deliver 177 speeches. Tlie present volume consists of such 
of tliese as, from one (5ause or anotlier, may b(^ consid(U’ed as 
possessing peculiar interest, and they are now publislu'd in 
th(^ belief that some of them may proven useful to the large 
number of persons who have of lat(i begun to turn tiieir 
attxmtion to th(} affairs of our Indian limpin'. 

Four non-Indian sp('eches luive also bc'cn inserted. Two of 
these were delivered bv Lord 1 lulferin bofoi'c luj went to India, 
namely, tme at tlie Empire Club, and one at a- diinier givim to 
him in iadfast. Th(5 other two were niadi* after his return to 
this country: one at the Mansion House on the LiDth of May, 
](S8I), and the otlu r at a banquet giv(*n to him by the London 
Ohamber of Commerce on the oOth of October, 1(S8!). 

JM).\ALU j\lACKI-:XZiE WALLACE. 


London, 

ITith lubrnun/^ l-SOO. 
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SPEECHES 


On tlic 1 I tli of July, 1883, Lord Oiifferin was cntcriainod at dinner Ly the 
juoinlK'rs of tln^Pinpire Club, London, and in rc])ly to the toast of his health 
si)oke as follows : — 

My Lokds and Gentlemen, — In rising to return thanks to 
tlioso I se(i iirouud nio for the kind manner in which thc^y have 
drunk my health, I (cannot help asking mystdf, with some 
juixiiity, wliat titJo I j)ossess to the goodwill of my enter- 
tainers. The chairman has, indeed, refernKl to my jmhlie 
s(*r vices in very flattering terms, but the reason for the 
cordiality you hiive evinced is further to seek, 1 fear, than 
anything contained in his indulgent observations. (Cries of 
“ No.’’) My hosts u])on this occasion are the members of tln^ 
Ihnpirc Club, and perhaps I am justified in coneduding that 
they have conferrcul so signal an honour not so much 

on account of my individual merits, as because during the last 
twelve years I have bocai unremittingly occupied in main- 
taining and promoting in different parts of the world the; 
“ imperial ” as distinguished from the domc^stic interests of 
our common country. (Cluiors.) In Canada, in Itussia, at 
(k>nstantinople, and in Egypt, home politics, and the bitter 
strifes engendenMl by party warfare, have naturally fadt'd 
from my view, and my om^ thought by day and by night has 
b(ien either to safcjguard the honour, the influence, and the 
comnierce of Great Britain in its relations with foreign 
Governments, or to draw still more closely together the ties 
which unite her to the most powerful as well as the most loyal 
of all her colonies. (Ijoud cheers.) Under these circumstances, 
it must bo forgiven me if, without indulging in any vulgar 

u 
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or sclfisli spirit of Jini>;oism — and, after all, an Ambassador or 
Colonial Govornor is almost a Jingo by profession — I have 
(H)ine to look at England — 

“ Tills sce[)trc(l isle, tliis earth of majesty, 

Tills other Kden -demi- Paradise, 

'^I'liis precious stone set in the silver sea — 

This hajipy breed of men” — 

not as slio exhibits herself in the recriminations of Parlia- 
mentary warfare, or the denunciatory elotpience of the platform, 
but in an aspect softened by distance and r(\gret, as the hapj)y 
homo of a groat and noblediearted peojde, whom it is an honour 
to scu’ve, and for whost^ sake it would be a i)rivilcgo to inako 
any possible sacrilicc — to look at her, in fact, with the same 
loving, loyal, all-embracing pride and affection as she is 
regarded by those widespread communities to whom she has 
given birth, who are tilling tlio most distant regions of the 
earth with her laws, her liberties, her language?, and her 
civilization, many of whoso most distinguished representatives 
are here to-night, and to whom it is the sp(?cial object of this 
club to extend the right hand of brotherhood and good 
fellowship. (Cheers.) If, therefore, I fail, gentlemen, in 
adequately expressing to you my deep sense of obligation f(jr 
having invited me to this splendid banquet, it will not be 
from any want of sympathy with the guiding idea which has 
drawn you together. I am well aware, indeed, that some of 
the most influential thinkers of the day arc disposed to stand 
aghast at the accumulating responsibilities, the increasing 
calls upon onr resources, the widening vulnerability entailed 
by England’s imperial position, and the outlook may well 
suggest the necessity of caution, and, above all, of preparation. 
]>ut, after all, it is with nations as with individuals. The 
burden of a man’s duties, cares, and preoccupations gathers 
weight in proportion to the expansion of his faculties, the 
richness of his nature, the increase of his wealth or influence. 
The very children who people our homes are so many hostages 
that we have given to fortune. Nay (but I say it beneath my 
breath), the wives of our bosoms seldom fail to provide us, 
(?ach on her own account, with a whole cliapt(?r of startling 
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iiccidents. (A. Yet what man of spirit ever turns liis 

baelv upon opportunity, or disdains the tender ties of a love-lit 
firesidci, tli rough fear of the ohligations which might h{‘ entailed 
by a fuller and more (‘omplete existence? ((die<u*s.) Ihit, 
even did she so dc^siro, it is noAV too laic for tliis eoiiutry to 
disinh(^rit herself of the destiny with which 1 lirinly believe 
slie lias been (aidowed by Ih-ovidenee. Tlie same liiddeu liand 
which planted the tree of constitutional liberty witliiu luu’ 
border, which called upon lier to become tli<> luotlu^r of Tarlia- 
ments, has sent her p^Miple forth to poss(\ss and fructify the 
waste places of the earth’s surface. How the desert is being 
|)laiited aiiTl turned into a ])ara<lise in ev(U’y (]uarter of the 
globti those who b(5ar me can best tell. Yet wliat lias been dom^ 
is nothing in comparison with what may well be acx'omplished 
wdthiii the lives of our own grandchildren. According to the 
computation of one of the most sober of our statisticians, 
before another century is brought to a <*1os(^ the Knglish- 
speaking po])ulations will have expanded to a thousand millions. 
Of tliose, forty millions will probably b(^ found in Canada 
alone, seventy millions in . the IJritish Islands, and a cor- 
resjionding pr(3])ortion along the coasts of Afri(*n, in India, 
and in our Australian possessions. If unitcMl, co-ordinated, 
and inspired by a common impulse, what a powerful influence, 
as compared with that likely to be possi^ssed by any otlna* 
nationality, whether for good or for evil, whether considered 
from a moral or from a material point of view, this multiplica- 
tion of the English race implies ! (Cheers.) Eor that they 
will remain Englishmen — if not in name, at all events in their 
common feeling and in their affections — who can doubt ? 
(Cheers.) Chance and (diange, the increasing momentum 
a(‘.quired by tlie progress of civilization, forbid us to forecast 
or anticipate the future too minutely. Morciover, the gigantic 
forces operating over these large, spacers preclude almost the 
hope of human pr(‘.scieiic.e or human wisdom directing tlio 
course of events. Ihit one thing at all events is obvious — 
namely, that for many a generation those communities must 
necessarily be dee])ly impressed by English sentiment, English 
liabits and customs, English literature, and English institu- 
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tions. (Cheers.) That this should long continue to be tlie 
case is the object dearest to the heart of those I am addressing. 
(Cheers.) It is their desire to see our statesmen so condu(!t 
their relations with our colonics and dependencies as to retain 
unimpaired those affectionate feelings with which they are 
instinctively disposed to regard the mother-country. What- 
ever else may happen, it is certain that the people of England 
will never allow their Government to repeat the errors which 
led to the scj)aration of the United States, (Cheers.) How- 
ever well contented we may be with the relations now existing 
between ourselves and the great Transatlantic Eepublie, there 
cun be little doubt that, but for the viohmee of the disruption, 
those relations would at the prcisent moment have been more 
mutually advantageous. The catastrophe occurred througli 
the Minister of tlie day failing to a])preciate the force and 
direction of colonial sentiment, '^fhere can be no greater 
mistake tlian for statesmen to overlook the important part 
which sentimemt plays in the conduct of human affairs. (U car, 
hear.) M ore of the wars which have desolated the earth have 
been occasioned by outraged sentiment than by the pursuit of 
material advantage. Nay, even commerce itself, the most 
unromantic and sagacious of interests, follows for lengthened 
periods in the wake of custom, consanguinity, sentiment, and 
tradition. This is one of those truths of whic.h the English 
people are but imperfectly aware. Indeed, uhtil lately, they 
scarcely realized the yearning desire felt by the British colonial 
populations for the due recognition of their kinship. Happily, 
increased facilities of intercourse, the ever-widening stream of 
emigration, and the exigencies of trade, have changed all this. 
The fact has now been brought home to the imagination of 
Englishmen that beyond the narrow seas which encircle their 
island, there lie vast regions peopled by powerful communities, 
owing allegiance, and proud to owe it, to Queen Victoria, 
animated by the same ideas as themselves, in their material 
resources richer, and destined, perhaps, some day to become 
more powerful than themselves, and yet who will never have a 
higher ambition, if only they are properly dealt with, than to 
continue co-heirs of England’s illustrious past, associates in 
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her empire, and sliarers in her future fortunes, whether they 
ho for g^ood or evil, until the end of time. (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, I believe it is the desire of the momlters of this club to 
jiropagatc such ideas as these, however imperfectly I may 
(!xi)ress them, and I feel that, in returning thanks to you for 
the great honour you have done me, I cannot show my gratitude 
in a more acceptable manner than by telling you how cordially 
and enthusiastically 1 snbs(!ribe to them. 

The conclusion of hisLor(ishi|)’s speech wjis received with [z:reat cnihiisiiisin, 
tlic company rising to their feet and continuing to cheer for some minutes. 
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Oil October tlic 15th, 18S4, the inhabitants ot Belfast and of the nei^h 
bonring comities entertained Lord Dufferin at a banquet in the Ulster Hall, 
on tlie occasion of his a|i]iointment to the Viceroyalty of India. In re])ly to 
tbe toast of his liealth, whicli Avas proposed by the mayor, Sir David Taylor, 
Ills Lordshi]) spoke as follows : — 

Mu. Mayok, my JjOUJ)s, and (J entlemen, — I am sure that 
tli(‘ro is not one in tliis room who will not understand how 
impossible it is for me to give anything approaching an 
adetpialo expression of that deep emotion which is stirring the 
very inmost recesses of my heart as 1 rise to respond to tlie 
toast which you have just received in so enthusiastic a manner. 
Standing as I do in this well-known hall, surrounded by the 
friends and neighbours of my early manliood, with the cheers 
and plaudits of all Ulster ringing in my ears, and over- 
whelmed, as I liave been, by the kind words of welcome and 
oneouragemeiit pronounced on yiuir behalf by the president 
of this banquet, 1 am almost drivem to take rofug(i in silence 
from the bewildering thouglits that crowd on ]Jiy mind. How 
alsucli a moment can I help remembering th<^ many occasions 
U])on which during the last tliirty^ years 1 have apj)eai‘ed 
before you, only to receive* i'rcsb proofs of your goodwill and 
indulgent sympathy ? Least of all, how can I forget that 
memorable night when, on the eve of my dc[)arturo i‘or 
Canada, this sjdemlid chamber was filled with friends who 
had assembled to bid me God-speed and to assure me tliat, in 
flu* opinion of those wlio bad known me best and longest, the 
honour them conferred u])oii me by Her Majesty was not 
considerexl misplaced or uiideserveel ? (Cheers.) The fact 
that 1 am again standing before you in analogous edreum- 
stanems authorises me to enteudain the })h3asing conviction 
that none of you regret the pledge you then gave for my good 
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beliavioTir, or consider that I have done disgrace to yonr 
imprimatur, (Cheers.) The occasion usliered in the 
brightest and. liappiest j^eriod of my lih^ — a period passed in 
one of the iairest regions within tlie confines of the empire, 
amongst a people animated by tlie most g(merons instincts, 
endowed with all the nol)lest gifts and qualities wliich dis- 
tinguish the Britisli race, and t(; wliom I owe a debt of 
gratitude and affection whose wcdcome burden 1 shall carry to 
the grave. Since tJiat aiispicnous cehdmition twelve years 
have passed, during which in diflerent capacities 1 have done 
my best to^'ender faithful and loyal serA ice to my (^ueeii and 
country — (cheers) — and now again that I am about to ])roceed 
to a distant land, to undertake a tasl; more arduous, more 
responsible, and, I may add, more honourable, than any which 
has ever l>een imposed iqion me, can it bn wondered at if, liUt^ 
the hero of old who was invincible so long as he was in conta(;t 
with his mother earth, 1 come back Iku’o amongst you to 
gather frcjsh strength and vigour and nauwv my youth by 
once more looking around on your lamiliar fac(.‘s, by listening 
to your genial Avords of Avelcome and eiujouragennmt, by 
taking a farcAvell grasp of your thousand friendly hands. 
(Cheers.) It is true tliat the powau’S ol‘ Antmus faded into 
impotence as soon as his enemy lirtod him from the ground, 
but 1 feel tliat, no matter hoAv high the sjdien^ toAvhicli I may 
be (devated, the fortifying intluenccs Avilh Avhich I am sur- 
rounded to-night Avill folloAV mo AAdierever I go, and in the 
darkest moments of lassitude and depnission the recollection 
of this glorious scene aauII ri^store my faltiu'ing spirits and 
make mo more than equal to deal with any omergeii(‘.y which 
may occur. (Cheers.) And yet the fable to Avhich I have 
rehu’red carries Avith it a Avholesomo Avarning and some 
melancholy reflections. It may simply mean that tlici pro- 
motion of a man to a situation beyond the scojieofhis abilities 
is certain to be followed by his sjieedy (jverthrow. But 
though, I trust, future events may prove that this is not its 
true interpre tation so far as I am concerned — (hear, hear) — I 
cannot help being aAvarc that the unanimity Avitli whicdi you, 
gentlemen, Avho sometimes are tcfinporarily divided by differ- 
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eiices of opinion in the fields both of political and of religions 
thought — (hear, hoar)— have been pleased to hail my nomi- 
nation as Viceroy of India, together with the cordial manner 
in which my appointment has been endorsed, and which 
it would be an affectation as well as an act of ingratitude 
on my part not to recognise and take pride in, is a con- 
dition of public sentiment which can never again recur to 
me. (Cheers.) Never again, 1 fear, no matter what my efforts 
or exertions, can I hope so completely to unite iit tlieir pr(3sent 
harmonious concord the suffrages of my (iountrymen. The 
government of India is not only a laborious task, but it is one 
presenting problems of the very greatest doubt and intricacy. 
.From day to day the most comj)lex (juestiuns are submitted to 
the attention of the Exe(uitiv(i, which from tlieir very natuni are 
incapable of an altogether satisfactory solution ; and in regard 
to which the choice does not lie between the absolute good and 
the absolute bad, but is (hipendeiit upon such a delicate) com- 
jiarison of advantage and disadvantage upon either side as to 
render it very dillicult for even those who have every oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with the elements of the 
case to come to a sound conclusion. Out of these circum- 
stances must arise a vast amount of intelligent and con- 
scientious criticism ; and, while on the one hand it can 
scarcely be expected that he who is ultimately responsible for 
what happens will be invariably in the right, it is certain that 
he will frequently appear to many intelligent, observers to be 
altogether in the wrong. Hence it must inevitably follow 
that very conllicting estimates will bo formed of the success 
with which the Governor-General of the day is conducting the 
arduous administration over which he presides. Nor is ho in 
any way entitled either to deprecate the most searching 
examinations into his conduct, or to be irritated at the blunt 
and angry criticisms to which he may be exj)osed. All regard 
for his personal susceptibilities will naturally be postponed 
and disappear in the presence of the great questions 
at stake, affecting at the same time the hap})iness of 
millions of our fellow-subjects in India itself, and nearly 
touching the honour, the conscience, and the safety of that 
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Imperial Power to whom Providence has entrusted the 
superintendence of their destinies. (Cheers.) All that a person 
ill such a situation can demand is that one thijif>^, and one 
thing alone, should be remembered in mitigation of any 
impending condemnation which public opinion may hi) 
disposed to pass upon his conduct, and that is, that lie is tlie 
mail upon the spot ; that he is the man who must know a grcvit 
(l(3al more intimately than anybody else what may be the 
.^requirements of the situation — (hear, li(‘ar) — that there may 
bo many a consideration present to his mind possessing tlui 
most cogent^ force wdiich is naturally hidden from the gaze of 
those who are watching the drama from a distance— (Ik'ut, 
hear) — that the temporary puffs and Haws of lleeting ])ul)lic 
opinion ar(3 not always a true indication of the direction 
in which th(5 wind is blowing; and that it is but just and fair 
to (iredit your servant, to whom you have once giviui your 
confidence, at least with the presumption of being in the right 
until the contrary is shown to reasonable demonstration. 
(Cheers.) Above all, let me remind you, my lords and 
gentlemen, that when dealing with such vast subjects as those 
which occupy the statesmen of Calcutta; when handling the 
tremendous forces which are evolved out of the com])licated 
and multitudinous political systems which exist within thc‘ 
borders of the Indian peninsula; when (.‘iideavouring to mould 
by slow and cautious efibrts the most ancient, the most con- 
tinuous, and the •most artificially organised civilisation to be 
found on the face of the earth, into forms that shall eventually 
harmonize more and more with those conceptions which iho 
progress of science and the result of experi(3nce have shown 
to be (jonducive to human happiness, the result of the rulfir's 
exertions and the flower of his achievements are seldom per- 
ceptible at the moment, but far more frequently bring forth 
their fruit long after those that tilled the field and sowed the 
secid have rested from their unrecognised and sometimes 
depreciated labours. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) The days 
when great reputations are to be made in India are, happily 
perhaps, as completely past as those in which great fortunes 
were accumulated. Famous Indian Pro-Consuls are no longer 
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required by tlieir superiors or compelled by circumstances to 
startle their countrymen by the annexation of provinces, the 
overtlirow of dynasties, the revolutionising of established 
systems, and all those dramatic performances which invariably 
characterise the founding and consolidation of new-born 
empires. Their successors must be content with the less 
aml)itious and more homely, but equally important and 
beiuTicent, worlv of justifying the splendid achievements of 
those wlio liave gone before them, by the careful and pains- 
taking elaboration of such economical, educational, judicial, 
and social arrangements as shall bring happyiess, peace, 
contentment, and security alike to tlie cabin doors of the 
humble ryot, to the mansions of the loyal zemindar and 
enterprising European settler, and to the palace gates of Her 
Majesty’s honoured allies and princely feudatories. (Cheers.) 
Nor hit it be imagined that this humble programme is not 
enough to exhaust the energies and strain to the utmost the 
abilities and statesmanship of India’s most experienced 
servants, and England’s wisest counsellors. (Hear, hear.) 
'lliings go very fast with us nowadays, and the changes 
in their ^conditions and relations are as multiplex and 
instantaneous as those in a kaleidoscope. Yesterday 
India was an isolated region, remote from the disturbing 
influences of foreign contact. To-day we have an European 
neighbour on our nortli-w^estern frontier, and ere long we may 
have another on our eastern boundary. Hii])i)ily I have the 
good fortune to be united to the foreign Minister of Itussia by 
the ties of j)ersonal intimacy and regard. I am convinced that 
a more moderate-minded, wise, and un aggressive statesman 
doi's not breathe in Europe. I believe his great desire is tliat 
liussia should live in amity with England — (hear, hear) — and 
that no caus(‘s of disagnxunent and suspicion should be gene- 
rated in Ciuitral Asia between the two countri(!S. (Hear, hear.) 
He has more than once assured me that he regarded the ex- 
pansion of Itussia in a south-easterly dire(dh.)n with regret, and 
his most earnest wish is for such a condition of affairs to come 
into existeiice as should impose upon that (expansion its 
natural and pernianoiit arrest. I rejoice to think that it 
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should have fallen to my lot to co-operate with a personal 
friend in arriving at this desirable and necessary result. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor witliin the coniines of India itself have 
matters remained a whit more stationary. The spread of 
education and the extension of railways, the congestion of 
populations, slo^v moving as are the habits of Indian thought 
and sentiment, have created new requirem(nits and demand 
fresh readjustments, th(5 successful accomplishment of wliicli 
will call for the most extensive knowledge? and tl)o aciitest 
insight. It would be altog(ither inappropriate at to-niglit\s 
celebration ^to trouble you with the ermh? speculations 
of one who is still an outsider and a neophyte in regard to 
Indian politics ; but in one respect, at all events, I am to l)e 
congratulated, and it is this : that when I come to address 
myself to tlie study of these subjects I shall be assisted by as 
able a body of publics servants, both Englisli and native, as 
has ever been at the disposal of any ruler. (Cheers.) I believe, 
my lords and gentlemen, that the civil service of Jjidia is un- 
riv^alled for integrity, intelligence, loyalty, and a sense of 
])ublic duty; and probably nothing has c.ontriluib^d more 
eftectually to impress it with these cljaracleristics than the 
recruits it has received from Troland, ami csp(?cially from 
Ulster, (Loud cheers.) I might perha])S bo straining our 
native 2)rivileges too far if I connected WeUijjgton with the 
civil service, though India’s greate.st soldier was a civil 
servant, and somw of her ablest civil administrators liav(? b(?en 
soldifu's. But, keeping within the hdter of the allusion, where 
has there existed a more (capable and benevolent represemtative 
of the (hown than Marquis Wellesley ? (( Jlieers.) What 

(lovernor- General has ever so ca]>tivated the affections ol tin? 
Indian peoph? as the late lanumted Lord Mayo ? (Cheers.) 
What statesman in (uther hemisphere, can ])oint to smdi an 
heroic record as that of the immortal La wrcjico ? (CJicers.) 
Whore can yon find a name surrounded by a brighter halo oi 
blameless fame and lionoiir than that of Sir Uohert Mcjiit- 
gomory ? (Cheers.) Nor in this exmneetion can 1 all()g('tiier 
pass over the allusion made by a previous sj)eak(T to one of 
the most heroic and noblest individuals with whom it has ever 
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been iny good fortune to come into contact. During the period 
I spent at Constantinople 1 liad become acquainted with 
Colonel Stewart’s exceptional qualities. He had served under 
my orders in Asia Minor, and again in Dgypt. He was sent 
out by her Majesty’s Covernment in a di])lomatic capacity, with 
orders to repair to Khartoum to re])ort on the condition of 
affairs which ho found there. It w^as a matter of astonish- 
incmt to m(i to hear of his reported death ; and I am hapj)y to 
think tliat I have recorded in an official despatch the capacity, 
the industry, and the ability with wliich, under most un- 
propitious circumstances, that noble officer dis^diarged the 
task entrusted to him. He sent home a series of despatches 
which are unrivalled f()r their lucidity, for the mass of com- 
plicated information which they conveyed, and, above all, the 
noble spirit of humanity which tbey breathed. Gentlemen, it 
is a melancholy j)leasurc to me — if, indeed, it is true that we 
must give up the hope of ever seeing him again — to have this 
opportunity of paying this public tribute to the memory 
of Colonel Stewart. But, to return to India, behind and 
beyond the fortunate few whom accident and happy chance, 
seconding their inherent merits and native genius, have 
made known to the world, there am hundreds and hundreds 
of noble and high-minded officials, unknown and unrewarded, 
who in the solitude of their several districts, burdened with 
enormous responsibilities, compelled to sacrifice almost every- 
thing that renders human life delightful, .ure faithfully ex- 
pending their existence for their Queen, for their country, 
and for those committed to their charge, with nothing 
but tlieir conscience to sustain them, reinforced by the con- 
viction w'hicih is inherent in every Briton’s breast, that the 
sense of having done one’s duty is better than name or fame. 
Imperial honours, or popular approbation. (Loud cheers.) 
It is to join thes(? men that I go, and though I dare say there 
may be many amongst them superior to myself in ability, as 
they all must be in experience, one thing I can promise you, 
that neither amongst those who have lived and laboured and 
who have disappeared from the sccuic, nor amongst those who 
are still w^orking for Ihe good of England and of India, will 
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any have set forth more determined to walk fearlessly and 
faithfully in the unpretendinj]: paths of duty. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) So convinced am I, indeed, of the truth oi“ what 
I say, that I imagine the greateat success and triumph I can 
obtain is that, from the time that I depart from these shores 
and wave a grateful response to the farewell you are saying to 
me to-night, even the echo of my name may never be wafted 
to your ears until at the end of my official term I stand again 
amongst you, having won tToni the historian of the day no 
liiglicr encomium or in^cognition than that my administration 
was uneventful, but that I had kept the empire cmtrustiMl to 
my guardianship tranquil and secure. (Loud che'ers.) And 
now, gentlemen, 1 have done. In the few words 1 have ad- 
dressed to you I have made but a poor return for tlie honour 
you have conferred upon mo, for the kiiidness you hav(j shown 
m(% and for the conlidcnco you have pliiced in me. Wliat tln^ 
future may bring forth muie can forcitell, but of this at l(‘ast 
you may be sure, that no act or thought of mine shall 
bo unworthy of my country and its Sovereign, who hav(5 
entrusted this charge into my liands, of the Indian Empire I 
am required to administer, or of that greater Ihnpire of which 
India is but a part — of that Empire whose laws and liborti(Js, 
whose honour and repute, whose past and whose futurii ar(^ the 
birthright and the legitimate', care and pride of eviTy English- 
]nan in every quarter of the globe ! (Loud and j)rolonged 
jipplauso.) 


On the same occasion Lord DufTerin, in responding to the toast of Lady 
Buflerin’s health, said : — 

Mr. Mayor, my Lords and Gentlemen, — I hope yon will 
r(imomber that during the last four years of my life the chief 
obligation imposed upon mo was that of silence — (laughter) — 
and that consequently the (effort of addressing a public assembly 
after so long an interval of desuetude is extremely difficult; but 
all the married men amongst you will understand that, when 
any one hears his wife praised in such chivalrous and eloquent 
terms as those to which we have just listened, his heart begins 
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to burn witliin him and he cannot hold his tongue. (Laugh- 
ter and a])j)lauso.) I myself, my lords and gentlemen, have 
always considered tliat amongst Lady Dullerin’s groat and 
(uninont qualities the most pre-eminent, and the one of whicdi 
1 was })r()udest, was the very one alluded to by my honourable 
friend — namely, that she was an Irishwoman — (applause) — 
and, having already ventured to treat you to a classical allusion, 
1 will vcMiturci to refer you to another, in order that you may 
thoroughly understand how com})letely I endorse thc^ senti- 
ments which have Ixicn so (*ordially r(a3(dved by all present. 
In ancient times there was a certain well-known — I dare not 
call him distinguished — (Jrecian chief who wandered ov(ir 
inany scias and visited many cities and conversed with many 
men, but wherever he went he was follow^ed by the mysterious 
influence of the goddess, who suggested to him at all tilings 
and seasons what he was to do and say, who smoothed his 
path before him, and rembned his ])rogress miraculously 
successful. (Applause.) My lords and gentlemen, it is no 
exaggeration to say that during th(i course of my public 
career no ancient goddess of Grecian mythology could 
have rendered m(i more effective aid, could have extended 
to me more coiiiphdely the aegis of her sweet wisdom and 
comforting counsel than that of the lady to wdiose health 
you have just paid this tribute of respect. (Applause.) It 
has been a deep regret to her not to be able to be present on 
this occasion, but I assure you I shall not fail to make her un- 
derstand how kindly you have expressed yourselves towards 
her, and I assure you in her name tliat she is most deeply 
grateful to you for the friendship and consideration with which 
you have honoured her. (Cluiers.) And now, my lords and 
gentlemen, it is my pleasing duty to discharge a most import- 
ant, and to mo most imperative task. Amongst the many 
regrets which, in the midst of all this pleasure, I cannot help 
experiencing, is the regret of finding myself in the midst of so 
many personal friends and neighbours and acquaintances 
without having the power of shaking them by the hand or ex- 
changing with them — with each individual — a friendly word 
of greeting; but I feel that T cannot bettor consolidate and 
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concentrate tlio gratitude wliich I feel towards you one and all 
than by endeavouring to convoy it to this great and gciiiorous 
assembly by calling upon you to <lrink tlie health of yo\ir 
honourable representative on this occasion — the Mayor of 
llelfast — (applause) — Avho lias presided ov(!r this banquet wilh 
so much propriety and dignity, who by the cheers with w liich 
his various speeches were greeted has evidently expressed so 
completely to your satisfaction those sentiments which you 
desire to make known. (Hear, hear.) I am w'cll aware of tl,i(( 
(estimation in whie.h the Mayor is lueld by his fellow-eitizc'ns, 
blit in one respect I will not folloiv his examjile. 1 will really 
abstain from doing what might embarrass him by (enlarging 
at too great haigth upon his many amiable qualities. 1 bt;g 
leave to propose to you “ The Health of the Miiyor,” and 
with the toast I v(mture to couple “ Prosperity to the great 
town of Belfast.” (Applause.) 
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SPEECH AT THE NOPTIIBROOK Cl.UJi. 

On the 1st of Novemher, 1884, the menihers of the Northbrook Club 
entertained Lord Diiflcrin at dinner in the Westminster 4V)wn Hall, previous 
to liis dciparture from Eni:^land to assume the duties of tlie Indian Viceroyalty. 
In reply to the toast of his health Lord Duflerin spoke as follows 

In rising to return thanks for the kind reception you have 
just given to the mention of my name, 1 cannot help expressing 
at the same time my deep sense of the favour shown mo by 
th(^ large attendaiiee of members wlio liave assembled in this 
magnilicdit apartnumt to hid mo God-speed.” One some- 
times hears of a person not being able to contain himself for 
joy, and of a man’s heart being too full for words, but it is an 
unprecedented honour when a club, in its generous enthusiasm 
for its guest, is content to emigrate from its accustomed 
haunts in order to fiml elbow room for its feelings in the 
ample precincts of an alien liall like this. 

And now, gentlemen, T scarcc^ly know in what way to con- 
tinue. When I look around me upon this august assemblage, 
com])osed as it is in a great measure of illustrious and dis- 
tinguished persons who have passed their lives in India, who 
are intimately acquainted with every nook and corner of that 
great peninsula and the intricate mysteries of its administra- 
tion, I feel tluit it would be the height of prcsum])ti()n on the 
part of one so ignorant and inexperienct^d as myself in Indian 
matters to hazard any observations in reference to our great 
dependency. A newly-appointed viceroy, when called upon 
to make a speech under such circumstances, must seem to the 
oidookers very like a man who is playing at blind-man’s buff. 
While the room and the company present are flooded with 
light, he is floundering about wdth outstretched arms in utter 
darkness, with great danger of breaking his shins over the 
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1‘urniture, or, wluit would be more dreadi'ul still, of knoekiu^j 
over aijy {imoinit of delicate bits of chiua, to the great indig- 
iiatiou of the mistress of tlio house — who on tliis oceasion is 
not ina])tly representcHl by my noble friend the Secretary of 
States — as she watches in an agony of indignant trepidation 
Ids indiscreet and ungainly rhetorical gambols. llaj)pily, 
however, there is nothing your kind consideration lias not 
taken into account, and 1 understand that all of us who may 
have the jnivilege of addressing you will do so in tiie hapj)y 
consciousness that they are revelling in the luxury and 
lic(mce of unjeported speeches, Be that, however, as it may, 
there arc one or two things i can say with a perfectly ch‘,ar 
conscience. In tlie first place, it greatly enhances my pleasure 
to know that the favour shown to me emanates from a sociedy 
wliich in a great measure owes both its name and its (‘xistmiee 
to one of my earliest and most constant personal friends, a. 
statesman wiio lias rendered the greatest services to his country, 
wiiosu name is equally beloved and honoured in India and at 
home, and whose briglit example it will be my highest ambition 
to follow and emulate. Neither can I refrain from ox])ressing 
my satisfaction at finding myself in contact — I may say for 
the first time, and under such agreeable auspices — with so 
many of our Indian fellow-subjects. Ignorant as I am of 
many matters connected with India, I am not ignorant of tlu^ 
claims the native gentlemen I sec around mo possess to my 
r(\s])ect and consideption. Their acquirements, their princioly 
cliarities, their loyalty, and their personal qualities arc well 
knowm to me, and 1 regard it as a most hapjiy omen that tlir^y 
should have thus met together in such large numbers to give 
me a foretaste of the cordial welcome which never fails to 
await the represortatives of their Queen at the hands of their 
countrymen at home. 

I am also entitled to express my deep gratitude h)r the 
kind words of encouragement and approval in which Sir Ikirntw 
Ellis (the chairman) has been good enough to refer to my 
nomination. Though I do not dare to accept all the pleasant 
things he has said in my regard, I may certainly hope, without 
iuciirring tlie charge of presumj)tion, that my previous oiiicial 

c 
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experiences may prove of advantage to me in my new position. 
I believe that it will bo by no means a bad thing for the 
Viceroy of India to have established frkmdly relations both 
with the Court of ilussia and with tliat of Constantinoph). 
During the Avholo time of my stay in Turkey, 1 ox])erienced 
nothing but th(‘ greatc^st kindness and many ])ersona] favours 
at tlie hands of his Imperial Majt'sty th(5 Sultan, who is dis- 
tinguished amongst the monarclis of tlie day for the unrivalled 
(jourt(\sy of his inaiiners and the greatest consideration for 
tliose who (iom(3 into p(u\sonal relations with him. Nor can 
the aequaintances and friendships I formed with the Turkish 
statesmen at Constantinople, and the knowledge I acquired of 
the habits and modes of tliouglit of the inhabitants of the 
Turkisli Empire, fail to l)e of the greatest service to me in a 
country where Mahomedans compose a very large and influ- 
ential section of the population. Of my rc^gard for the 
distinguished minister who conducts the foreign affairs of 
Jiussia, I hav(i already had occasion to s])eak, and as far as 
the ties of personal friendship can influence such matters, I 
am sure that nothing will bo wanting on Mr. de Giers’ part 
or on my ow]i to promote the most friendly understanding 
between the two countries. At the same time I trust that the 
people of England will not forget, as certainly 1 will not for- 
get, that national security must not be allowed to depend 
upon the moderation of a minister of a foreign State wiiose 
hand may be forced at any moment by rivals or subordinate's, 
or upon the friendly intentions of a neighbouring monarch, who 
is as often compelled to follow as to lead — but that the only 
trustworthy guarantee for the integrity of national boundaries 
is th(‘ vigilance and valour of those who dw(dl within them. 

And now;, gcmtlenum, in conclusion I wdll merely say that 
in proceeding to the fulfilment of the task which has been set 
me, my highest ambition will always be to illustrate in 
practice, and carry out in spirit, those praiseworthy purposes 
for which this club was founded. In doing this, I believe I 
shall be making the best return in my power for the hospitality 
you have extended to me to-night. These purposes as I 
understand them are to promote by every means in our power 
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the best possible relations between the iiiitive pc»pnlations of 
India and their British fellow-siibjeets ; to iinitt^ them in the 
bonds of a common loyalty; and, iimh'r the mgis of an im- 
])artial executive, to extcaid to all and each of tliem tlu' 
blessings of justice and good government. Tliose honoun‘d 
and distinguislied ])ersons who are sitting around mo are tln^ 
men who, in their day and generation, liavc in(‘xtri(*ably 
interwovcui these princij)les with the most sacred traditions oi“ 
Indian administration, and I may ol)s(‘rv(^ in ])assing tliat 
tliese ]n*inci])l(?s have never been mon; vigorously enforc(‘d 
tlmn by tlui^ present courageous, unselJish, and high-minded 
A^icuiroy. The wisdom, int(‘grity, ajul devolion to tJieir (^ueen 
and country which these liigh-minded and (‘onscientious men 
have display(‘d, have (‘stablished immutal)ly iij»on tliis right- 
(‘oiis basis what I Ixdii^ve to he the most beneliccmt em]ure 
tile worM has ever s(?en. Your so(*iety has been impregnated 
by th(‘ same loity and generous spirit, conse(juently 1 ri^gard it 
as a forlunate (urcumstance (to borrow a simile from oriental 
]>liilosoj)hy) that 1 have had an opportunity of llius passing 
within the sjilu're of your influence and of becoming incor- 
porated with your (‘ssence, Indore J go lortli as an emanation 
temporarily severcal and separatcMl from your august (‘om- 
niunion, to pass through the stages of a troubled (‘xistenco in 
a distant Avorld of anxiety and labour. Should fort une tavour, 
however, and no misdeeds or iniscnrriag(?s of my own nuKhu* 
me unfit for such .enjoyment, 1 have at least the prospcid of 
at length returning to find in your approval and wdconu^ that 
Nirvana and perfect rest whi(^h the justified great ones I see 
around me have attaimal to in your placid halls. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE MUNTCTPATi (X)RPORA1^[()N OF 
R0M1E\Y. 

"J’lio lOnrl and Countess of T^iifferin, aecompanied by T.ady Helen Blackwood, 
Miss T'liynne, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, Major Cooper, and other inernbcrs of 
11 is Excelleiiciy’s stall, arrived in Bombay ITarbonr by tlie. I*, and O. steain- 
sbi]) Taamatiui on the Tnorning of tlie 8tli December, 1884. 41ieir Exccdlencies 
lauded at balf-past four in the afternoon, and an address )f welcome was 
j)reMcnted to Lord Dufferin by tl)e Municii)al Cor]X)ration of Bombay at tlie 
Apollo Biiiidfa*. In the course of their address, the Corjioration referred to 
liord Dnlferin’s distino;uished career in other parts of tlie world, and, romjvrk- 
iiijj; on the fact that the success of Ills Kx(;ellency'a administration of (Canada 
was larp;cly due to his ])ersonal intimacy with the various coniinunities and 
outlyiiij' reisions (»f that country, they hoped that he would be a])le to 
visit the various jirovinces of India and become personally acejuainted with tlic 
]x*o])lc and tboir leaders. T’hey referred to some of the more important ad- 
ministrative measures with which Tjord Dnlferiii would have to deal, suc'h as 
railway and irrigation works, the advanccnnmt of free Munici[)al (h)V(a*nmcnt, 
and other measures of iuteriial nd’orm, and in c.on elusion drew llis Excellency’s 
“ serious attention to the danger which one-half of the sea-home coinmorco of 
India incurs from tlie utterly defenceless condition of Bombay Harbour.” 
Lord Dulferin rejdicd as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — No servant of the Crown 
eould (l(}sire liis arrival in India to bo more aiispicdously in- 
Hiio’iirat(‘d tlian by the cordial words of welcome and eiieoiirage- 
ment you liave addr<ns.sed to mo on behalf of the inhahitants of 
this prosperous and famous city ; and iho impressive })icture 
you liave drawn of tlie opportunities, diitit^s, and rcsponsihilities 
ntbudiing to the orreat olliee I am alxmt to assume, is w(dl 
caleulabid to afford me matter for serious and whoh^some 
refloeiion. It lias been your pleasure to extend similar 
cuurt(‘sios to sc'veral of my jiredeeessors wlicm ihvy stood — as 1 
do now — on the tliresliold of their career in this country, iTii- 
Avitting of the; good or evil fortune whicli might be in store for 
them. These illustrious ]>erson8 have greatly diffeuxid from 
each olh(;r in th(‘ir anteciuhmts, tlndr dispositions, their attain- 
ments, and tlndr iiitidleedual idiosyncrasies. Ihit then; is om; 
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quality which all of tliein have ])ossessed in (M)iniuou — a tlci'p- 
Touted and uuswerving determination to saerihec^ (‘as(‘, liealth, 
leisure, nay, as some of them have done, even life itsidf, ;i,t the 
welcome and sj)irit-stirriug call of duty. (Hear, h(‘ar ; aiul 
cheers.) It is this characteristic which lias impressed tlu^ 
(loverument of India, from its foundation to the present day, 
with a loftiness of aim and intention, and an encM'gy in executii)Ji, 
wliich 1 believe to be unparalhded in tlio liistory of the world, 
(cheers. ) Tliough not prevsuming to comj)are inyself w ith the 
statesmen who havi> goiui before me, in this last r(‘S])ect at least 
T trust to prove tlnnr equal, by ]n*eserving unimjuiircd the 
3ioble traditions of (l(‘votioii and self-elfaceiiK^nt which have 
been estaldished by their luiroic examph^s, and by non(‘ morti 
signally than by your present illustrious and eminent Vicua-oy. 
(Loud cheers.) Whatever criticisms may be justly pass(‘d on 
my future administration, it shall be in the power ol‘ no man to 
alh'go that either frojii fear or favcmr, or any pia’sonal ccm- 
sideraiion, I liave turned aside from whatever coursi^ was most 
conducive to the hap[>iuess of tin*, millions <ui trusted to my 
care (cheers), or to the dignity, lioiiour, and salety of tlnit 
mighty Emj)ire with which this great (hqx ndency is indissolnl)ly 
incor[K)rated, (Uenewed cheers.) Only partially accpiainted 
as 1 am at present with the indigenous customs and anciiait 
civilization of its multitudinous races, I ho]>e to iiiid at your 
provincial cxmtres advisers and coiuisellors, both Jhitish and 
native, whoso experience will enable mo to discliarge with 
suec(‘ss th(i task 1 have undertaken ; and to no sed of men (iould 
1 address myself with greater advantage for siicli inforjuatiou 
as 1 may require, than to the representatives of the great 
community of Ilombay, whose industry, enterprise, and sagacity 
have created a city vying in its prosperity and wealth with any 
capital that lias ever been called into existence by Caliph or 
Mogul. Should fitting opportunities j)resent tliemselves to my 
Government of still further promoting your welfare, stimulating 
your trade, increasing your security, or enlarging the scoj)e of 
your municipal activity, you may rest assured that it will be 
my most anxious desiro to take advaubige of them. Under 
any circumstances I shall always retain a grateful rccolh.‘ction 
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of the eorisiderate inaiiiier in which yon have made me hid that 
in hindiii<^ upon the shonis of India I have come to a home 
alr(iady rendertid briglit and attractive by the presence of hosts 
of fellow-workers, well-wishers, and friends. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 


ADDRESS FROM 411E BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

TJie Ikimbay C]iaTnl)cr of Commerce next presented an address to Lord 
Dutl'crin, in wliicli Jlis Excellency’s attention was special! /'directed to the 
i!n]X)rtance of developins; railway cornmimicalion not only in the Bombay 
I'residency, in which the Chamber imlicated certain lines requiring more 
immediate attention, but throughout India generally. Reference was also 
made t(» the defects of the Indian Insolvent Act, and tlie Chamber ])ohited 
out tlie desirability of (‘xtending the provisions of the new English Bank- 
ru]>tcy Act of 188d to India. The ap])ointment of a Commission to iiujuire 
into the defences (tf Bonil)ay Harbour was suggested; and the Chainbcr 
remarked that, in eomrnon with the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
tiiey would welcome any elTorts having lor their object the development of 
tlie overland trade with Western China and the early termination of the 
present unsatisfactory state of alfairs in Upj^cr Burmah. /His Excellency 
reidied as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and (Ientlemen, — 1 have to thank you 
cordially for tlie words of welcome and confidence wliieli 1 have 
just lieard, and for tJie suggestions wliicli you have made (;oti- 
ceruing the measures for increasing and intensifying that 
commercial and industrial enterj)riso with wliich your 
magnificent city is so intimatefiy associated. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that I thoronglily sympathise with you 
in your desire for still furth(n' developing the natural resources 
of the country, and that it will be my constant endeavour to aid 
and encoiirago, within the limits of the means at our disposal, 
all legitimat(i and jiractical schemes whicli have that object as 
their aim. HeiVne leaving England I had th(^ advantage of 
liaving your views regarding railway extension presented tome 
by very compoteait authorities, and I was fully impressed with 
llu^ n(‘(*essity of constantly keojiing the means of communication 
on a level with industrial and commercial re(|uivements. That 
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the principle is a sound one there can be no doubt ; but I 
cannot of course express any opinion as to Iiow it is to be applied 
until I have had time to consider the question carefully in all 
its bearings. All that I can say, th(',rofc>re, for the pr(>sent is, 
that I shall consider your suggestions with the care and 
attention which are due to a body so deeply interested in the 
question and so competent to form a sound judgment upon it. 
Jn conclusion, gentlemen, 1 have to thanh you personally, and 
through you the great mercantile class whicli you so worthily 
represent, for the very kind reception which ] have met with 
in Bombay.^ 


ADDRESS FROM THE ANJUMANl ISLAM. 

I’lie Prositlcnl and Members of the Anjuuiani Islam of Rumha}^ on helialf 
of tliemsclvca and of the Maiiorncdan community of Western India, then 
])resentcd an address of welcome to Ills Excellency. After exj)ressin;^ a ho])e 
tliat the contact into which Lord Dufferin's duties had brought liim with 
Mussulman communities in other ])art8 of the world had cr(iat(id a sympathy 
for them in liis Lordship’s mind, tlie address i)rueeeded to draw Lord 
Dufferin's attention to the backward condition of the Mussulmans in India 
as compared with that of other coimiiunities ; wliile these had risen soc/udly, 
intellectually, and morally, the Mussulmans liad not even remained si atioii;iry, 
but liad declined and decayed, and unless the causes were at once tmeed and 
remedies applied, the addnjss went on to remark, “tin; ]»overty and deciiy of 
tlic fifty millions of the Mussulman subjects of Her Majesty cannot hut prove 
a source of daiumr to^the State.” Pressure of work, the address stattul, li.'id 
prevented Lord Ri})on fnmi dealing with the ([uestion, but tin', de})uta,ti()J) 
looked to Lord Dufferin for suj)port, and expressed every conlidence in bis 
ability to deal adccpialely with the evil. His J^ixcellency replied as follows: — 

(Gentlemen, — P'ew things could have given me greater 
pleasure on my arrival in India thaTi to find mystdf welcomed 
by the representatives of Her Majesty’s Mahomedan subjects. 
A considerable portion of luy publics life has l)(;en passed in 
endeavouring to bo of service to Mussulman eommuuiti(^s in 
different parts of the world. I am well acquainted with their 
history, their literature, and their nujdes of thought and 
feelings. The personal kindness I have received from Ilia 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey — who excels all the mouarchs of 
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the day in the urbanity and charm of his manners and in the 
gracious consideration he shows to those who have the hapj)iness 
of being admitted to his presence — would of itself have made a 
lasting impression on my mind ; and in taking leave of His 
Majesty 1 was glad to assure him of my determination to watch 
over the interests of his co-religionists with a fatherly solicitude. 
It pains me much to learn that the Mussulman community oi‘ 
India should entertain the misgivings you have expressed in 
regard to their actual condition. It is both the pride and the 
desire of the Imperial Government to jjrovide im 2 )artially for 
every class and section of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, fair 
and equal opportunities of improving their material condition, 
and of multiplying their means of moral advancement. If one 
member of the body politic lags behind the rest, it is a mis- 
fortune for all. I am too new to the country to be able to form 
an opinion as to the causes of the exceptional cireuiri stances you 
signalize ; but I have been glad to learn that of late you have 
been making great exertions to improve your educational 
system. When I remember that it is to Mussulman science, to 
Mussulman art, and to Mussulman literature that Europe has 
been in a great measure indebted for its extrujation from the 
darkness of the middle ages, I find it impossible to believe that 
the Mahomedan communities of India should have any difficulty 
in keeping abreast of the rest of their fellow-subjects in the 
geiu‘ral progress of the nation. Should they bo labouring 
under any exceptional disabilities which mi g,bt militate against 
so desirable a result, I will endeavour to see them removed, and 
I have no doubt that your jm^sent illustrious Viceroy, who has 
had your welfare so much at heart, will place mo in possession 
of bis views on the subject to wdiich you refer. Under any 
circumstances you must allow me to assure you that I have been 
very much touched by the terms of personal goodwill in which 
your address of welcome to me has been couched. 
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ADiniESS FltOM THE COIiTORATION OF OALOUTTA. 

On Saturday afterrinon, the 13th Decoinber, the Earl and Comitcss nf 
Duri'eriii, accompanied by Lady Ilelen Blackwood, Miss 'I'hyniKi, Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace (Private Secretary), Major Coo])er and Lord llerbrand 
llnssell (Aides-d e-Camp), and other members of llis ExcelK ncy’s stall’, 
arrived in Calcutta from Bombay. Their Excellencies were met at I he* 
Howrah Kail way station by the Secretaries to Government in the several 
(le])artTncnts, Briijadier-General Wilkinson and his stall', Lord William Beres- 
ford (Militaiy Secretary to the Viceroy), and vaiious otlier civil and military 
oflicers. Their Excellencies drove at once to Government House, receiving; 
eti route a very enthusiastic reception from the crow'ds who tliroiii^ed tlui 
streets. On airiving at the foot of the grand staircase at (lovcrnnient Ihuise 
Lord and Lady Dullerin W(!re received by the Ideiitenaiit-Governor of BcMigal 
(Mr. Kivers Thompson), and at the In ad of the staircase by Lord and Lady 
liipun, the members of the Executive Council, the Judges of the High Court, 
and a large number of English and native gentlemen, ijord Dullerin was 
shortly afterwards conducted to the Council (chamber, where the cejenjony 
of installing Ilis Excellency as Viceroy and Governor-General of India was 
gone through with the usual formalities. Lord Dullerin then pi’oceedt'd to 
tiio Throne Koom, where a Deputation from the (k)r])uration of Calcutta was 
in waiting to present him an address of welcotijc. d’he ])rinci])al points 
louclied upon in the address will be apparent from His Excellency's re])ly, 
which was as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — No miin acquiiiiited willi 
the history of our Indian Empire and with the annals of 
Calcutta could fail to be moved when uddresstul for the first 
time by tlie honoured representatives of tliat illustrious (‘ity. 
J'he friendly words of welcome and ene.ouragcuniuit with whieli 
yon have been ])leasod to greet my arrival amongst yon 
add a peculiar grace to the impressive ceremony iu whicb I 
have just taken part. India appears to difier so nnudi even 
irom the Oriental countries with wliich 1 am acqnainted, ibat 
1 scarcely dare attach the value to my past ex[)eriences wliich 
you are good enough to attribute to them ; but at all (*.vi‘nts I 
trust that my familiarity with diHenmt Dices, forms oi‘ 
government, customs, and habits of thought alieui to our own, 
have endowed me with a faculty for ap£HCciativc sympathy 
with what does not exactly square with Western id(5as, wbiidi 
may prove of service to me in my new position. 

In alluding to the subject of Jjocal Self-gov(^rnment and to 
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the exceptional impulse it has received under the benign 
auspices of Lord Kipon, you have touched upon a matter 
which has already attracted my attention. If there is one 
principle more inherent than another in the system of our 
Indian administration, it is that of continuity. Nothing has 
struck mo more than the loyal and persistent manner in which 
successive Viceroys, no matter what part they may have 
played in the strife of party politics at home, have used their 
utmost endeavours to bring to a successful issue whatever 
projects their predecessors may have conceived for the benefit 
of the people. It is by adherence to this principle that we 
have built up in this country the majestic fabric of our 
Government ; and it is needless for me to assure you that I 
shall not lail to follow a lino of conduct consecrated by the 
example of Cornwallis, B(intinck, Canning, Mayo, and those who 
followed them. The Marquis of Itipon and his predecessors 
have prepared the soil, delved, and planted. It will be my 
more humble duty to watch, waiter, prune, and train ; but it 
may not be out of place for me to remind you that the further 
development of the principle of Local Self-government rests 
very much in your own hands. It is by an intelligent 
discdiarge of your duties, by a conscientious care of the public*, 
purse, by purity of administration, by the vigorous and econo- 
mical promotion of whatever operations come within your 
s]>here, that you will vindicate your title to enjoy the privilc -ges 
conferred upon you. , 

In conclusion, allow me to express the satisfaction with 
which I have listened to your loyal reference to Her Majesty 
the Q,ueon and Empress. The good of her Indian subjects is 
never absent from Her Majesty’s mind ; and it will bo a 
gratification to her to know that you appreciate her claims to 
your love and devotion. 
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KEMAlUvS IN THE LKOISI.ATIVE COUNCIL. 

Tn oix'nirifT the IVoceediiigs at the Legislative Coniicil, held at Omeniment 
House, (Calcutta, od the IDth Deceiiibor, 1884, the lii'sl, Comudl at wliidi 
Lord Dulleriii presided, His Excellency made the follovvinir remarks 

Your Honour and Gentlemen,— I cannot talvo my scat 
for the first time at this Council Board without desiring; to 
exj>ross to you the extreme satisfaction which I find in boiut^ 
associated with so many distingiushod persons in the. 
government of this great dependency. For a very long time 
I iiiiist he little more than a learner in regard to the dedails of 
many of those important questions which will come np hefore 
us. But it makers mo hai)py to tliink tliat 1 sliall liave for my 
(xdleagues and advisers meu so thorongldy acqnaiiit(Ml as 
yourselves with everything that is coum*(*ted with llie jid- 
ministration of India, and in wliom both Her llajt^sty’s 
Government and the gcmeral public [)()sst‘ss sncli confidmice. 
1 only hope tliat I, on my sides "ill be abh? to do what is 
incumbemt upon me for expediting the j)ublic business to your 
satisfaction. 

The ordinary business of tlu; C«»imeil was Uien proceedcid with. 


CALClTTa^A TRADES’ ASSOCIATION DINNER. 


'^I’hc Annual Dinner of the Calcutta ’rradcs’ Association took place in tin? 
^J’owm Hall ou Eriday, the 30th January, 1885, His ExoelleiK^y the Vicen'y 
l)ei ni; [)rescTi t. A ti ion gst the uests were also vSi r 1 1 i vers Tl i < an ps( ai ( J iien fen :m i t- 
(lovernor of Bon^il), (lencnil T. E. AVilsoii, and Messrs. Jl(»])e and Ilheit 
(Members of the Viceroy’s Coimcil), Messrs. Cunningham, I’i^ot, Norris, and 
I’rinsep (Judges of the Calcutta High C<.)nrt), besides a large numher ol' civil 
and military officials and gentlemen, iniduditig the repn;,setitati\'es ol the 
various Consulates in Calcutta, and of the Press, Euro[)ean and T»ativ(!. 

After tlio toast of the Queen- Em press and tlio linyal Ea.mi]y had been 
lionoured, the; Master of tlio Association (Mr. A. H. Wallis) prnposeil the 
Jiealth of the Viceroy, his speech being frequently interrupted by ajiplimse. 
Mr. AVallis remarked that the Association wen; dceqily sensible of tlie hmionr 
which the Viceroy had done them in accepting their invilaliuii, “thus giving 
the city an op]iortLiuiiy of i>ersojially renewing tliat warm and lieartlelt 
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wolc.ouic witli which all chisses of the coriiDiniiity i‘(ic(avcil His Excellency 
on ]jis arrival in Calcutta.” He ex])rc.s.sed tlie ^raiitication they all felt at 
Lord Diilleriu’s appointment, than whom, he .said, no servant of the I^ritisli 
Crown was more eminently h tied to fulfil the duties of a ruler; he referred 
to Ijord Dnflcrin’s distinj^uished services in other i)()sitions, and observed that 
it w'as a ha])py auLfur}^ for India when England could send out such sons to 
do her scu vice, and lie exi)ressed Ids conviction tliat “ the wise and just and 
honest and political administration of India would have a staunch interpreter” 
ill tin'. Viceroy. 

His Lxcelleiicy, who, on rising to respond to the toast, w’as greeted with 
loud and eoiiLinuijd dieering, said ; — 


Mr. ('IIATRMAN, YOUU JIONOIJR, AND GENTLEMEN, — In 
rising: to return tiuinks for tln^ cordial rcet^ption you have 
•givt'ii to tli(i nnaitioii of niy name, 1 liiisten to express my 
satislhctioii at findirij^ myself siirronnded by tlio repre.s(‘ntative.s 
of tlie trading: eomninnity of Calcutta. (Cheers.) At the 
Stone time 1 confess tlnit it Avas with some hesitiition thut 1 
tic(‘ej)ted your invitation. I know tluit I should ho ex])ected 
to iiddress those whose liospitulity 1 was permitted to sJnire, 
and I Inid some doubts wludher it was altogether desirable 
tluit llui head of the hlxecutive Government of India should 
indulge, oth(Twiso than ujKm exceptional tind rare oc(*asions, 
in oratorical displays, it is his duty to listen to others rather 
tlian to speak himself; to examine and decide rather than to 
cxjdahi or advocatts and, if I am right in considering that 
such ought to bo the general ride of his conduct, it is still 
more im[)eiati\'e that ho should follow it when he is but newly 
arrived in a land which presents to his considf^ration so many 
problems of the greatest magnitude and importance, and 
wher(‘. a casual word pronounced in ignorance, or under inis- 
a])[)rch elision, may occasion numberless embarrassments. Still, 
as 1 am here, it would be ungracious upon my part were I not 
to take so titting an opportunity of expressing my deep appre- 
ciation of tlie fricuidly fcicling which has been manifested 
towards me from the time I landed in liombay to the prcjseut 
moment, by all ranks and conditions of men, by the various 
communities which compose our body politic, and by my 
Ih-itish and Native fellow- subjects. All have made me feel 
tJial they arc ready to give me their coululeiice ; that they are 
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willing’ to believe in my sincere desin* to do my duty faithfully 
by each of them ; that they appreciate the ditliculties of thi^ 
task which lies before me, and that I can count on their 
conjoint sympathy and uniteel assistance in luy endeavours tr) 
promote the well-being of tl\e common weal. (Cheers.) Now 
some of those present are probably anxious that 1 should 
defino the character of tlie policy 1 am disposed to ibllow, [ 
do not know that there is any reason wliy I sliouhl not gratiiy 
their curiosity. In doing so, I sliall disclose no secret, nor 
initiate them in a new revedation, for my policy will be 
guided by Jhose ancient })rinci])les uj>on wliich the Jlritisli 
Empirr^ in India was originally foumh'd, wliicli hav(i f‘ver 
since been intmuvoven with its structure and vindi(\‘ited in 
turn l)y eacli of my illustrious predecessors: namely, a jiistico 
which n(ather prejudice nor s(df-intcrest can i)ervert; an 
ij]i])artia]ity between all religions and races, whi(di refuses to 
l)e irritated by criticisTn, or cajoled by flattery ; and a benefi- 
cence of intention which seeks to spread abroad amongst tlie 
many inillioiis of Her Majesty’s subjects in this (‘oniitry, 
cojitontment, prosperity, wealth, education, ])rofessional ad- 
vancement, a free scope to municipal institutions, and every 
otlier j)rivilege wliich is compatible with antlioritativo Govern- 
ment and Imperial supremacy. (Cheers.) And in saying this, 
rtunember I am not speaking in my own name, nor merely as 
thfi head of the Indian administration. I am spciaking in the 
name of tho Qupcn-Ein press herself, and not only of the 
(im^en, but of tlie^ Parliament and people of England, who an^ 
fully dehu’miiK'd that English rule in India shall be so bhuiie- 
lessly and vigorously conducted as to become tlie crowning 
glory of our country’s history; and that any grievance and 
wrong of which Her Majesty’s suhj(icts can complain, wh(^tlicr 
Princes or People, whether native or British-born, shall Ix^ 
(-xarninod into, and so far as the imperfection of all human 
administration will allow, abated or redressed. (CliefTs.) 
That I may bo able, under God’s providence, during my brief 
rijsidence among you, to perform tlie part allotted to me in a 
salisiactorv manner, is my dearest ambition. Tluu’e is no 
sacriiice, wli(*tlier of time, labour, liealth or streugili, 1 am not 
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])rpparo(l to inake in pursuit of it; and thougli it is only by 
painiul and slow dc^ffix'os that so vast and inchoate a community 
as ours (tan oxjM'ct to move towards the consummation of an 
id(tal, I ti'ust that when the tim(i arrives for me to quit tluiso 
shores, T may Itave ])ercej)til)ly contributed towards the ad- 
vaiicoineut of the country and the realization of tlu! just and 
l(‘<^itimate aspirations of its inhabitaiits, and to the fair fame 
and stability of the Eritisli Ihnpire. That you, gentlemen, as 
organisers of labour, as promoters of the industrial arts, as 
cniators and distributors of wealth, are powerful factors in our 
national (h.wcdopmc'nt, none can doubt ; and it is on|hat acjconnt 
1 again re]»eat 1 liave so much pleasure in finding myself 
associated with you in to-night’s (!clebration. (Loud cheers.) 

TIk'. td.'isls of “Tlio Liculwiiuit-Govornor of Bonsai,” “Tlic Li'iri.slalivo 
Goiiiicils,” “'I'lic Army, Kavy, and Auxiliary Forces,” and <dli'jr toasts 
followed, and al tlie close of the procUHsliiigs iho Viceroy juoposed the health 
of the Chairrnan (Mr. Wallis) in the fiillowiiig terms: — 

Lefore w(! separate I have received the permission of the 
chairman to propose a toast. I dare say that many are under 
the impression that the toast that I am about to propose is that 
of the ladies. As a married man I could not do justice to that 
toast under half an hour. (Laughter.) Therefore it will be a 
reslief to yon to know that it is not the toast of the ladies but 
the health of your chairman. (Cheers.) It will not be 
necessary for me to detain you by any observations in support 
of that toast, because I have only to ask *you to cast your 
memory back along the whole (xnirse of to-night’s pleasant 
proceedings and to consider that it is under the auspices of 
your chairman, and thanks to the Trades’ Association of 
Calcutta, tliat we have enjoyed om? ol' the most genial enter- 
tainments, and 1 may add, as far as 1 am concerned, one of the 
most profitable w(^ have ov(*r attended. (Loud cheers.) 

'I'lu! cliMirman, Mr. Wallis, hricHy ivs]M.>iidcd lu tlic toast ; and tlio pro- 
ceedings came to a close i\t about lialf-past twelve o’clock. 
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THE BENGAL TENANCY BILL. 

The first meeting of the Legislative Council, to discuss the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, took place on 27lh February, 1885, tliero being a full attendance of 
members. Sir Steuart Ikiyley (the Member in charge of the Bill) inovasl 
“that the Beports of the S(3lect Committee on the Bill to amend ajid con- 
solidate certain enactments relating to the law of landlortl and tenant within 
the territories under the administration of the LieiUensint-Governor of Bengal 
be taken into consiileratiun.” Sir Steuart Bayley delivered an exbaustivc 
speech on the motion, lie reviewed the work (»f the Select Committee and 
showed the nature of the j)rincipal alterations inad(‘, the reasojis for them, 
and how hir the Bill as altered was likcily to sncc(‘cd in securing the results 
which the Couftcil had in view. lie claimed for the measure that it was an 
improvement on the old law, and without any iiijnsticc to the landlord ful- 
filled the object of Government, which was “ to give reasonable security to 
the tenant in the occuj):ition and enjoyment of his land,” while the Just 
interests of the landlords were not lost sight of in .any way. Having 
answered the charge that the Bill was being passed with undu(} haste, he con- 
cluded by asking tluj Council to reject the amendmrnit that the Bill should ho 
repulilislied, and to decide on proceeding at once with the conshleiaiion of the 
Select Committee’s report and of the amendments of which notice had been 
given. Mr. Quinton followed Sir Steuart Bayley and spoke in sujiport of tlio 
Bill as amended. The Maharaja ofDarbhunga oll'ered nncj ualificd opposition to 
the measure, and urged its withdrawal, as tlielhllwas distasteful to zamindar 
and raiyat alike. Mr. G. U. B. Evans delivered an aide s]toech reviewing the 
whole position. He regarded the kernel of the Bill as sound and the general 
object, and scope? of it as salutary, but aigiied tliat many portions of it, as 
now amended, were ill-advised and iriiscbievous. The Couneil adjourned at 
five o’clock, and re-assembled on tlie following Monday (2rul March), wh(ui 
the debate was resumed. Mr. Goodrich supj>orted the Bill, and held that the 
necessity of immediately regulating the law between landlord and tenant was 
proved. He believed the Bill would limit the landlord’s right no further 
than the public interest demanded. Babii Peari Mohan Mukerji urged 
strongly the postponement of the passing of the Bill, in order to aflbrd mem- 
b( 5 rs of Council, the outside public, and parties interested in the measure, an 
opportunity of studying it. Mr. Vishvanatha Narayan Mandlik, Messrs. 
Keynolds, HLinicr, Gibbon, Ilbert, and Sir Piivers Thompson spoke in S]i])port 
of the Bill and against its postponement. His Excellency the Viceroy in 
closing the debate said : — 

I do not think it necessary that 1 should trouble the Council 
with any observations of my own at this stage of our proceed- 
ings. I shall have ample opportunity, when wo come to discuss 
the several points in this Bill with respect to which amend- 
ments are to be moved, of expressing my opinion in regard to 
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tlicin. I will tliurolorc (•.oiit(^nt niyself by saying that, althougli 
it is likely that during the course of our deliberations this 
liill will be considcuably improved in many of its particulars, 
I have no hesitation whatever in giving to its general features 
my most cordial and sincere support. J have convinced myself 
that it is, as my honourable colleague has just said, a very 
lionest and conscieTitious piece of work. I am quite certain 
that those who have engaged in advancing it to its present 
stage have been a(ituated by the solo desire of doing equal 
justice to all those interests which are dealt with under the 
Jlill. It cannot be seriously urged that this Council has not 
a right to legislate in the direction proposed. It so happens 
that X became Under-Secretary of State for India while the 
legislation, which resulted in Act X. of 1859, was still under 
discussion, end 1 then came to the conclusion, which further 
examination has only confirmed, that it would bo idle to 
contend that legislation of this description is any invasion 
whatever of the rights accorded to the zamindars under the 
IVrmancmt S(tt](‘nicnt. If I thought that any clause of the 
Hill interfered with rights which have been granted to any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India by the Imperial 
Government, I certainly would not be found among its sup- 
porters ; but, on the contrary, I believe that this Hill is in 
perfect harmony with those principles w^hich inspired the 
authors of the Permanent Settlement; and I am quite certain 
that hereafter, wdicn the present controversies have subsided, 
even those who consider their interests most injuriously affected 
by what it is proj)Osed to do will acknowledge that this legis- 
lation has benefited the agricultural interests of the country. 
With regard to the special point which is before us, namely, 
whether or no the present Bill should be hung up for another 
year, I can only say that, in the presence of the all but 
unanimous opinion whi(;h has b(ien delivered by my colleagues 
in favour of proceeding at once to the immediate consideration 
of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee, it would be 
impossible for me, even if 1 myself did not share that opinion, 
to undertake the responsibility of delaying a measure, the 
])ostponein(‘nt of which, 1 am told by so many persons corn- 
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potent to s])oak with luitbority on the siil)jo(^t, wouhl bo so 
disastrous. In conoJusion, J may observe that 1 for om^ have 
listened with the greatest inten^st and pleasure to the diseus- 
sion which has taken place. Althoiigli j have ctudainly done 
niy best to acquaint myself with all tJie facts and arguments 
bearing on this question as far as tliey are (*onta.ined in tlio 
voluminous literature connected with tlie subjiet, this is tlu‘. 
first occasion on which I have had tlu^ advantage (*f hearing it 
discussed by ])ersons so capable of Inindling it. 1 ha-V(‘ beam 
specially struck with the moderation, the tenqx'r, good sense, 
and the eloquence with which my several colh^agucjs have 
jdaced us in possession of their rcsjK'cti v(' vi(wvs, and 1 may 
be permitted to add tha.t the nativ(‘ meinbors of this Council 
were certainly not those who have shown the least ability in 
dealing with tlie (piestion. 

Sir Stcuiu't l»nyloy’s niolion Uiat 1/lKUUa*<»rt of tho Soloct tcv. bo 

iakon into c(»iisi(]oi'ati(tii, was Ibcn put and carrit'd. 

Tlio ijiotiuii of Tkllni Toari .Molian Mukorji thal. tlu^ lb II amendod bo, 
ro]>ublishod and tlio ooiihidoration of tlio moasun‘ bo, didbrnid for at loast tliroo 
niuntlis fruin the date of its ropublioat ion, was tln-ii put and dochircd ]*ist, 
tlio Ilorioiirable Mover and the Mabaraja of Darblinn^a only votiujj^ in iavour 
(»f it. 

Pabii Poari Mohan Mukorji thou moved that the consideration of tlio IVdl 
bo, iiostporicd for two or tiireo woc'ks, to (Miable nnanbors wdio avoj‘o not on tbo 
Select Committee to study tbo atiiondod mca.suro, and tlio Iviif^lisli-knowinij; 
hiJidlords and tenants to ^iv^e Ihoir opinious on tlic suhjci't. 

Sir Stouart Jlaylcy pointed out that such post])oncment meant delay (V»r 
anotlior year, and asked Jt, ho Council to rqjiad. the pri)j)ositioii. d'hc aiiKajd- 
nient was put and lost, and the Council adjourned. 


At tbo sitting:; of the Council on Thursdny, the 5tli of Marcli, Mr. Amir All 
brou;j;ht forward the folJowinj^ amondmenl : — 

After this section (soctiou 21) iiiscrl, tlu; following section : — 

“An occujiancy-raiyat sliall lie entitled m Benqal Proper to transfer his 
holding ill the same manner and to the sanu* extent as other immovahle 
pro}>erty : 

“ (a) Provided, however, that in tlie case of a sale the landlord shall be 
entitled to a fee of five x^er cent, on the purchase-money. 

“(&) Provided also that a gift of an occiu>aney-riglit in laud .shall not be 
valid against the landlord iinl(\ss it is made by a, jcgisfcMcd 
iiistrunieiit. 

I) 
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“ (c) Tlie re^i^isterinj]; ofiiccr shall not register any such instnimont except 
on payment of the ])rcscrihe(l fee for service on the landlord of 
notice of the rcgistralion. 

“ (cZ) When any sucli notice has been registered, the registering ofiiccr 
shall fortliwitli serve notice of the n'gist ration on tlie landlord.” 

Before moving the amendment, IVIr. Amir Ali obtained llie permission of 
the Council to make the following alteration in clause (a). 

“Brovided, however, that where tin; right of transfer by custom does not 
exist in tljc case of sale, the landlord shall be entitled to a fee of ten per cent, 
in the ]mrchase-money.” 

Mr. Amir Ali having spoken in support of his amendment, he was followed 
by Sir S. Bay ley, who pointed out that the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India h.'id decided that the transferability of these tenures should not 
he mad(j a ])rinci])le in the Bill, and he therefore asked the Council to reject 
the amendment. Bahii LVari Mohun Mukerji, Mr. Maiidlik, Messrs. Reynolds, 
Hunter, Gibbon, and the Lieuteiiaut-dovernor ()])posed the araeudment, and 
thought tlie mover, in view of the o])inion expressed against it, should 
withdraw it. His Excellency the Bresidcut said : — 

As a rofereiKio lias been made to iny connoetion with tliis 
])iirt of the subjcict, I should like to have Jiu opjiortunity of 
expressing niy own opinion upon it. In the first place wo 
hav(^ to consider the matter from tlio point of view of right 
and ecpiity. Sir John Shore, a contemporary authority njion 
the subjc'fd, has statiHi in the most positive manner that the 
occupancy-right does not include th(‘. right of sale or transfer, 
and the CVmrts' of Bengal, as 1 understand, have liithiuto 
maintiiinod this view. It is therefore a fjiicstioii as to how 
far w(^ should Ix' justified in giving the occupancy-tenant 
a right carrying a inoucy value to Avhich he has not hitherto 
b(‘eii (‘iititled by law. That he should have it by custom 
is a totally difhnxuit (|uestion. It stands to reason whcni a 
landlord has all(>w(‘d such a custom to grow u|), w1k 3U llui 
Inndlord hns p)(3rinitte<l sales of occupancy interests to take 
place, if, is hut fair and just that the actual tenant, who luis 
paid consideration for the occupancy -right, should bo allowed 
to dis])()se of it ujion the same c.onditions as those upon which 
he bought it. Without, however, wishing to pronounce dog- 
matically upon this iiart of the cpicstion, I have to observe 
that when the matter was brought to my notice, the (xovern- 
meiit of Bengal had already decidtnl that the legalising of the 
custom was at all events not desirable in Behar. It was also 
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decided that its application to Beiipil must be hedu^ed and 
restricted by various safeguards, one of whicdi consisted of tlie 
right of the landlord to l>ar the transier wlierc tbo transiV‘re(} 
was objectionable to him. Thus it b(‘(*aine apparent that 
oven its application to IViigal might bo also c]iiestioned. 

1 can (]iiit(‘ iindei-stand tliat the lionourablo niemlxT wlio has 
moved tliis ainendnK.mt should take a dillenmt vi(nv of tli(^ 
question, bcc.auso 1 believe that he is more iinuiediately con- 
iiocted with a part of the country vvliere the raiyal-s arc^ in ii 
very satisfactory and strong j)ositi()n; and undoubtedly Avliere 
that is tlie case transferability is not only a convinnem^e, but 
works witlamt injury to the raiyat and with advantage to tli<^ 
puldic. But, on the otluu’ hand, we must renunnlxu* that if 
the amondinent wer(j to b(^ adopted, should at, om^e coirler 
upon vast numbers of indigent men the right and o{)portuni1y 
of mortgaging the land on th(^ uJi(‘iul)aiTass<‘d condition of 
whicli the salvation of themselves and thcnr famili<\s dt*])ends. 
However, J. need not enlargf; upon this view of the <na‘stion, 
because the remarks wliiidi liave already falhm from the 
LieutenantdJovonior 1 think amply justify the vitnv whi(*h 
has been taken of tluj subject by the ( iovernxuent of imlia. 
1 think it right, howevm-, to say, on Ixdialf of mys(df and my 
colleagues, that if, at this stag(^. of uie }>roceedings, arguments 
had been adduced in favour of such an amendnnuit as that 
which lias been propus(Ml by Mr. Amir All, we sliould bavo 
been quite prepared to give to tbem that attention wliicrh tln^y 
deserve. But so* far from tiuit being the cas(?, c^ven those 
other members of tlxe (/ouncil wlio are disjiosed to look with 
an indulgent eye upon tlie prin(‘iph3 in tin; abstra<‘,t, announce 
to us that they do not feel themselves in a, position to support 
it. Under thiise circumstances, we — 1 for one, and 1 imagine 
all my colltmgnes — feed that there is no reason whatciver wliy 
wo should depart from the conclusion at which we originally 
arrived. 

The honourable Mr. Arnir All said that under tlie eircunisfaiices lie would 
ask the permission of the (k>uiicil to withdraw his ameiulmeut. 

The amcndruent was accordingly withdrawn. 


1 > 


o 
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THE BENGAL TENANCY BILL. 

In llic ronrseof a <lisrrissinn wliich look pLice on llui lltli March, Baku I’cai-i 
Mohiin Miikcrji moved thrit sections 101 to 115 of tlio Bill lx*, omiticd. He; 
said llial, hoth kuidlords and tenants were oi)))osed to this portion of the Bdll 
more than lo any otlier. Speaking not in the interests of eitlier class, Ik; 
conscientiously tlmught the ]>rovisions of tliis chapter would give I’ise to a 
great deal of li ligation and create hit! (‘v feelings and irritation amongst both 
those classes. dh(*se ]trovisions wen; altog(;l]ier nnn(;cessarv, and all that this 
chapter conlcmplat(;d might bo much more simply and efiectually done by 
Ihe. pno’isioiis of S(‘ction 158, to which ref«‘i't;nce had alnahy b(;i'n made. 

Messrs. Beynolds, (libbrni, the Lieiitenant-Governor, and Sii' Stcuart Bayl(;y 
sttoke against th(; amendment. 

Ills Ex(*(;Hviu*,y tlio Prosidc^nt. ol).sor\(‘(l thnt lie Lad Let^n 
yei’V iniudi struck liythe almost cniupLde inianimity of opinion 
wliicli |)rovai](‘d in the ( -ovimdl as to tlie utility of tliis eliaptor. 
At tlu‘ satiK* time Ik' was j)erf(;(*tly tihle to (comprehend the 
natural aai.viely which ils unreserved jipplu^ation over very 
exH'iisive anais Avoiild o(*(‘.asion hoth to lh(‘ raiyats and the 
/ainiudars. Itcgarding:; th(‘ ((Uestioii in the ahstraet, it was 
ohvions that one oi’ the lirsl stops towards the cessation of 
litigation and ill-feoling hetwoeii two antagonistic interests, 
was that they should eaxdi know ('xaotly wliat l)(dong(‘d to 
them; therefore no one, His Excolhmcy imagined, not evmi 
tlie liononrahle meinb(U' liims(df, c-onld in theory lu^ op]K)sed to 
tin; introduction of this chapter. At the same time Jlis 
lOxeellency conld assure tln‘ Jionourahh? menilxu that not only 
in deh'renee to th(‘ snggostions made to thmp hy the S<H*retary 
of Slat(‘, hnt also from their own a|)pr(M‘iation of the (‘xigencies 
of the case, the (Toyernnieiit of India would ho indisposed to 
(*.ons(‘nt to tJn‘ application of the sc^ctions referred to otherwise 
than in the sensiwind s})irit re(jommend(;d by Lord Kimberley. 
Hy api>lying the machimuy of the c]uij)ter to a S])ecial and 
limited ar(‘a in a teiitatiye manner tiny would be able to 
observe how the clauses were lik(dy to work, aud there was 
(‘very hope that by that (cautions method of procedure they 
would b(^ able to obviate those; ohjc'ctmns to which the honour- 
able iiKUidx*!’ had referred. 

n'hr* motion was ];ut and lost. 
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DErUTATION niOM Tllli LANiniOLDi-IIlS OK I'.llllAT?. 

On Tuesday, llic lOtli of' Marcli, 1885, a deputation from the liind- 
holdcrs of Jieliar, headed by the jMaliaraja of l)arbliiini;a, waited on tlie 
Viceroy at Government ilnuse, and jiresented a memorial to llis Kxec'lleiie.y 
on tlie. subject ot tlie lien^al 'JV.iianey 15i.ll. ddie nienioi’ial, which was read 
by the Maharaja of l.)arl)hunya, set forth that zamiiidars and ra,iyals alike 
regarded the ]*>ill with, most nnie,igned alarm, as a novel d(‘par:ure from tlie 
existing Imav and the precursor of luture taxafion. 'fhe memorial went on to 
say that the zamindars and raiyats “ htnk upon the Patvvari Ihll now before the 
Jiengal (.^nmcil as an indie.aLijm of the measures of taxation i)y which the 
liresent lUll \vi\\ be sujiplemented. 'Jdiey feed that the I’atwari Hill will soon 
be lul](»wed by another ihll to impose addiiioiial ta' a.lion to meet the ex[»enses 
oi a survey and ])ri'paration of a. record-of-riyhns, and bin'deiu'd as they 
already are with a road-c‘oss and ]mblic works cess, they look Avitli ilespair on 
the ])rospect before thcan. Tiny desire a final mea.su la;, and not a. measure 
which W'ill have to be supjdemenletl by legislation in aimiher ( 'ouncil.” d'he 
memorial further i)ointed out the disastrous effects wliicdi wonhl fdlow the 
preparation of a record -of-i‘ighis, as endless litigation Would follow, a,iid, in 
conelnsion, laaspec.t fully asked w'helln‘r the Government (»f India would 
(lisiinetly declare whether the /..‘iiniudars had any, or what, special rights 
under the .rermaneiit Settlement., a.nd in what n spei't they dillered (i'oin thu 
zamindars of a district which had rmt iuMai ]K'rnia.n<*i'tly settled. 

His lOxeellcney the Viceroy replied as follows: — 

MattathUa anj) CJkntlemen, — I t lins liemi some satisinc- 
tioii to mo, ill listoiiiiiig to an JUhln‘ss wltioli orifioisc^s the 
Bt^ngal Toinmcy lull, to liml tliat tli(‘ (‘.om])laiiit with whioli 
it lam-ins ami ends is not dir('cted ap^tiiiist tlm atdaial liill 
iiiid(T discussion the (Jovca’iiimait of India, hut to wliat is 
at present merely iiic]ioa.t(‘ or eoritin<geut lc‘gislatiou to he 
initiated lieroafter umh^r the auspices of tlie Local (Jlovtern- 
meiit. Almost all tlie points you liavt^ hrouf^ht to my notice 
have Ikmui so nhly discussed hy your n^jirosentatives in tlie 
Legishitive (Joiineil — and 1 eannot sudiciently jicknowledo^e 
the ability, tlu^ ptitience, and [laj tempr^r (vvinced hy those 
g^eiitlemcni during; the discharge of tlioir arduous dutii'S — that 
it would h(^. altogether inopportune for me to re-o|a;n tbeni. 
There is one matt(;r, howanau', you have luentiomMl to whicli it 
is de;sirahle I should refer. You hav(? stateal on helndf of the 
zandudars of liehar that yon regard with sp(‘eial n|)pr<‘hensiori 
that chapter which niatc^s to th(‘ survey and t(‘ tlu^ r(‘cord-ol- 
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rights. Now 1 iinist ash you to romcmbcr that the provisions 
of that oha|)t(‘r eajinot, in llieir most important particulars, ho 
a]>|)]i(Ml hy tli(' Local (Trovenmient exco])t with tluj consent of 
the (Jov(‘rnmcnt of India, and tin? Secretary of State has 
especially recomnnmded that wlnm they are .applied it should 

I ) 0 doiK^ in a cautions and tentative manner, and that the 
(^xpei*iinent sliouhl be contim^d to a small and special district. 

II] id(‘r these circumstances 1 cannot but hope that you will go 
.aw, ay with the conviction that nothing rash or (htriimmtal 
(‘ither to tlie interests of the zamindars or of the raiy.ats will 
be lilcely to t.ahci ])l.ace under the o]>eration of th^t particular 
ch.ajter. 

As to that whi(‘.h is, I may s.ay, the main question of the 
]3ill, v’.c., whether too niucti or too little has been done for the 
raiyat, 1 must naiiind you that th(ux* are sev(‘ral meunbors of 
my C()urHal""--go]ith‘men of high standing and of large ex- 
])orienc(', gentlemen to whose o])inions 1 am bound to pay 
th(' very gnaitest attention — who maintained that so for from 
the prtiscait l(\gislation liavbig erred ag.ainst the zamindars, it 
still foils, on the contrary, to give ade(juat(j ])rot(Mdion to the 
raiyats. Alter having given to this vital question my most 
anxious attention, I liave not, nor have the majority of my 
colleagues, been able to acquiesce in that view ; but, on the 
other hand, such a contention naturally strengtluns us in the 
belief that ue have not gone too for in the other direction. I 
believe that u])on the whole this It'gislation (ioes fair and equal 
justice b(twe(n the two interests conecuned, though, perhajts, 
it may be found — indo(Ml it could hardly be otherwise — that 
in the application of so intricate a measure to such large .areas 
and varied agricultural coiiditioiis, exceptional cases may 
arise here and there where its o])eration will fall short of 
effecting the results d{‘sired by its framers, but such conse- 
quences are iiuudent to .all h^gislation of the kind. ApaiL 
however, from in(3vital)le imperfections of this description, 
I have every reason to hope that the condition of affairs 
created by the Bengal Tenancy Act will turn out to bo a 
v(u*y consid('rahl(^ im])rovement upon the existing state of 
things, a state of things which successive (Jovernments, 
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CoTTi missions, and otlier authorities have a<j;ro(‘d in inoiiounein^ 
iiitolerahlo. 

Sir Stenjirt Bay ley added a lew words in addition to what Inid fallen froiii 
Ills Excellency tlH3 Viceroy, and conlined himself more i>articularly to the 
subject of the ohjectioTi made in the memorial to the ]>roposed survey and 
record of rights in Bengal. Sir Steiiart Bay ley pointed out that this snrvi‘y 
and re(!ord of rights, when made, would o])eratc benelie.ially, both in the 
interests of the raiyat and of tlie zamiudar, and thin be could not see what 
objection there could bo to it. 


At the sitting of the Legislative Council on Wednesday, the lltli March, 
aft(‘r the last ol*thc amendments Ix'foic the Council had Ixien (lis[)os(;d of, 
Sir Steuart Hayley moved that the Bill he passid. ^flie nu’inhers who spoke 
oil the im)iioii wen) tlie Maharaja of harhlnmga, Mr. Evans, Bal)h I’eiiri 
Mohnn Mukerji, Mr. Maiidlik, Messrs. JleynoMs, Jltinter, Amir Ali, Cihhon, 
and the Lientenant-Coveriior. Sir Sleiiart llayley liaving re]>lied at some 
length to the various ohjeetioiis raised aga.iust the Bill, His Exeellency the 
Viceroy addressed the Council as follows : — 

It is ])cr]iaps as vvl‘11 tliat T sliould say a few words l>fd*or (3 
putting tlio motion. Hir Siouart Bayloy, in liis admirablo 
spc(3ch, lias explained so fully tlie views o! ilui (Tovm’nment of 
India, and lias anticijiated so many of IIkj jioiiits upon wliicdi I 
had felt incdiiKHl to touch, that th(ir (3 is but little for mo to 
add. At tlie same time it is Imt fair to my colleagues tliat I 
should take this opportunity of saying how glail 1 liavo becui 
to associate myself with them in the passing of this iiKnisiire. 
It is true I liavc ojily com(3 in tijue to take part in its ri'cent 
stages, but I should be very unwilliug on that acirount to 
Avithdraw in any degree from the full responsibility whiidi 
rightly attaches to the head of tlie Government of India for 
any Act passed by this Legislative Council. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that before riiacdiing Calcutta I was perfectly 
familiar Avith almost all the issues raised in this liiJl. Similar 
discussions took place in refereucie to Acd X. of IHSB Avlien I 
Avas Under-Secretai'y of State for India, and other circum- 
stances have for some years past called my special attciiition to 
questions connected with land legislation. It Avas urged at 
that time that Act X. of 1859 Avas an infringeimnt of the 
rerrnanent Settlement; but I was convinced then, as 1 am 
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(M)iiviii(*.0(l now, uiid ;is tlic British aiul Indian Governuients of 
tlicit day and of tin's wero and arc convinec'd, tliat the “per- 
nianenoy ” of Lord (JorTiwallis’ 8ett](‘niont a])|)li(‘d to tin? 

^ivon by Jlis l^xcadloin^y never to d(aiiaiid from tin? 
zamimlars aji inerca-so of the as.s(?ssrn(:?iit at tliat date 

was imposed upon them, but that, so far tVom any (jiiaJity of 
])(‘rniaiu‘ney haviiii!; been tluai oflieially impressed upon the 
relations siibsistinfi^ between the zaimiidars and their raiyats, 
the Indian Administration of tin? day and the East India. 
(Joinpany reserved to themselves in tlie most explieit and 
(‘xpress ma.nn(‘.r th(‘ right of interfering in the jnt(?rests and 
for the proti'ction oC the raiyats when<‘ver eii’cumstane(‘s might 
refjnire them to do so. Lilt I have no hesitation in adding, 
that (‘ven if no such r(‘S(‘rvation Jiad Ix'en made? by Lord 
UornwaHis and his (?oli(‘agii('s, tli(?re would ]ia,ve remaiiuMl an 
iidi(‘rent and indehfasibh? right in the Gnvernnnmt of I ndia to 
(?nter u]>on l(‘gisla1ion sneh as that we Jnivo undertaken as a 
matter of jniblie poli(fy, and in the interests of the? community 
at hu’g(?. I do not pi'csiime, liowev(?r, to say that, in spit(‘ of 
my conscientious emh^avonrs to master all tlu? intri(?acios of 
the Lill, I have felt myself in a position to pass an aiithori- 
tativ(^. opinion upof) all the subordinate points whi(*h are 
involv(Hl in it. A great number of those points are of a 
technical character, and can only be ])ro[)(‘rly decid(‘(l by 
those who ]iav(‘ a practical a.cipiaintance with the agricnltiiral 
conditions of tin? country. Again, then? are sonn^ parts of the 
Lill to wdii(*h 1 ha\ (? assent(‘d with a. ful](‘r and more satis- 
factory c.onvii'tioii than to others, while there arc som(‘ witli 
regard to which I have snbonlinuted my indehnite imjuessions 
to the opinions and a,Lithority of those wdio were more 
(‘ompeteiit tlian myself to come to a decision ujuui them. It 
w^as imjiossible that tliis should liaAO bcMin otherwise, hut 
taking the m(\isur(* as a whol(\ 1 liavi; no luvsitation in saying, 
both witli respect to its ]>rinciple, its general features, ainl its 
chief details, that the Lill as it stands has my hearty and 
sinc('r(? support. I beli(?vc with Mr. Leynolds that it is a 
translation and reproduction in the languag(? of the day of the 
spirit and essence of Lord (kirnwallis’ Settlement ; that it is 
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in liarmony with his intoutions; that it (*arrics out liis ideas; 
that it is cahnilatod to (‘usiiro the results lie aimed at; and 
tliat it is ooiieeivod in tlie sauio beiielietuit and ^^i’caiereus s])irit 
wliicdi a(*tuated the orif^inal framers of tlie lleo-nlntioiis of 
179^. Lord Cornwallis desired to relievo the zaiaiudilrs Irom 
the worry and ruin occasioned hj the capricious and fre(|ueut 
enhancements exacted from them hy tV»rm(‘r ( Jovfa’iimeuts ; 
and it is evident from his ]an;i;iiage that he exjxM'ted they 
would show the sariie considerat,iou to tluvir raiyats. I am 
happy to think tliat all of us assemhled lua’c to-day, no inatt<u* 
what our i^idividual o])inions ujxm Anrious ])oiii1s of this 
measure may he, are actuated hy the same honest and cou- 
scientious desire to do justice to each of the iiit(vr(*sts 
concerJK'd, and to regulate their redatious in such a manm‘r 
as to secure the rights of the one and to respect ihoS(j of tin* 
oilier. Nor is there one of ns wlio would not ]iav(‘ heen r(‘ady 
to have suhmitted to any amount of additional la hour or 
inconveniem'c had there lx ‘in any Imix^ that hy rnrl lnu* 
dismission we could have arrived at a, mon^, satisractory con- 
clusion than that Avhicli we have reached. 

d'heso few obs(n‘vations are all that it is lUMv^ssary for me to 
make on the IJill generally ; hut then' is oiui acmisalioii 
whicli has heen brought against tln‘ Covornmont ol India, and 
against its resjxmsihle li(‘ad, so extraordinary and unfo!ind(*d. 
that it is right I should vindicate both niys(‘lf and my col- 
h‘a,gues in the nii^tter. Ju (*ous<‘(|uenco of a tedegram w]ii(di 
has been sint to Ihigland for the j)ur])ose of h(‘ing us(‘d in 
Parliaimmt, a slatomcnt is about to be mad(‘ lliat the \ icanoy 
of India has riisluxl this Hill with indecent haste through 
the Legislative Council, in order that he might hurry ofl to 
Simla,. That statement ought nev(‘r to have been mad(‘. So 
far from any haste or desiri' for hast(^ liaviug atteiided th<‘ 
jiassing of this ineasur<% I would viutiire to reiiiiud tho. 
Comicil that, indepeiuhnt of the long cousid(?ra,tioii it has 
reecdved sim'.e it was introdueiMl in 1SS2 — 1 may say (wer 
since the lidter of tlu^ Covernnunt of India was writleii in 
March, 1881~the most ainjih^ o|)portunity has he^n given to 
those interested on eitlnn' sidi‘ of stating their ohjections, and 
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of bringing to tlio notice of the Ijegislatiiro any alterations 
they might liave to suggest. Afbu' hmgthy cl(4)ates in 
Council upon its first introduction, it was r(4V>Tred to a Sehud 
Coniinittoe. Tliore were sixty-four nu'ctings of tliat Select 
Committee, each mecding lasting nearly four hours — periods 
which, if added togetlier, would amount to nineteen or twenty 
days of twelve hours (‘ach. At these discussions the repre- 
s('ntatives of the zainindars liad the most ample o])portuniti(?s 
given tliem of ])ressing their views upon th(ar colleagues, and 
so fjir from tlieir ropreseintations having failed to produce 
any effect, so far from tlie obscirvations of honourable 
i\I(‘mber being true that [nnendnnmts proceeding from the 
zamindars’ repr(‘S('ntativ(iS always failed to meet with due 
consideration at the hands of the Committee, even since I 
myscdf have iKnai in the (‘.ouiitry, that is to say, within the last 
two (.)!' three months, amendments of tln^ most impt)rtant kind, 
amendments wiiich the zamindars represented as being vital 
to their intenvsts, have htnai inc,orporated with the Tlill. 
Amongst these annmdnnmts I may mention the (dimiriation 
of the word “ estate'-,” which gave, to the (danse in which it was 
found an opf'ration so wide as to be v(uy disadvantageous to 
the intfirests of the zamindars. The right of transh'-r, whicih 
was found in the original Hill, was also removed at the 
instanc(i of the zamindd]* party. It was agreed for the same 
r(‘as()ii that no limit should bo placed upon the initial rent to 
be demanded from the noii-occupancy-raiyat, that is to say, 
that there should be no interference with 1‘reedom of contract 
in respect of rent between the zamindar and his ordinary 
tenant, for it will be observed that the Hill has been (;areful to 
discriminate bcdwcMm the ancient customary and acknowdodged 
rights of occupancy and its attendant incidents, universally 
acknowhalged to be inherent in the resident raiyat, and tlui 
unprivileged status of the non-occupancy raiyat. Again, it 
was proposed in the original draft of the .Hill to introduce a 
universal limit to rent, represented by one-fifth of the value of 
the gross produc'e. That limitation has been abolished. In 
the original Hill fractional limitations w^ere imposed upon 
enhancements in Court. These fractional limitations have 
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(lisappoared. There was also a (danse whieli nn]lifi(‘d all 
(iontracts wliieh had been entered into l)etw('en tl)e zaniiiidai’s 
and tludr raiyats dnrino^ the last twenty years. Tliat (dansf* 
was recx)^niiscd as unjust, and has been excised. Thnx) was 
aiioth(:‘r chapter <;iving to the n()n-(KXUi])ancy tiuiant (^oinjjen- 
sation for disturbance on eviction. It was pleaded by the 
]*epresentativ(‘s of tlie zann'ndars that the inlrodiudioir of a 
noved i)rineiple of the kind would work a p’C'at deal of in- 
jus tic(^ and it was therelom dropp(^d. In the cliapter ndatiuii^ 
to agreenients for eiihancenunts out of Court, the r(‘])r(‘senta- 
tions ol the /Auundars have been taken into account, as far as 
(drcuni stance's permitted, and a subsi<liary chuise lais bcM-n 
ijitrodiiced with the obj(>ct ol n'dnsssin^ the liardshij^s entailed 
by the hard-and-fast apjdication of tlc' twedvo per cent. rule. 
Lib(u’al reclaniation clauses w(‘re also ijitroducc'd in the 
intcu’ests ol the zainlndars, and no Liter than this morning a 
most important amendment, moved by tlie lionourahh^ Mr. 
Hunter, was unanimously a(‘cej)ted by tin'. Councdl in tla‘ir 
anxiety to encourage the zainindars to improve thoirprop(‘rti(‘s 
and to relieve them of all nnne(*(\ssary n^strictions in dialing 
with any tracts oi’ land they might tliemselves bring under 
cAiltivation. I do not say that, in agrc'oing to tluise modi- 
ficaticjus, we werci actuated by any other motive tluin a, desiri^ 
to do equal justhie between the two yjarties. We did not 
ado])t these alterations in order to conciliate the zanundars or 
by way of offering ti compromise. That would not havci Ixmui 
consisbmt Avith our duty to the raiyats, nor is it within tla^ 
province of tlie Governmemt of India to entor into compromises. 
The Coverninent of India distributes justice, and that is wlia.t 
wo have endc‘avoured to do in the Jlill. We agreed to thes(^ 
concessions, because we thought the d(*ma,nd for them was just, 
but I have mentioned the circmmstancc, in order to rebut 
assertion tliat tlie amendments introduced in the inicresis of 
the zainindars and by their rejmAsentativeshave Ixhui uniformly 
rejected or disparaged. 1 hiar that the enumeration 1 have 
made of these modifications whiidi have tol^l so largidy in 
favour of the za-mindars, will have niiiewed the pang felt by 
those of my honourabh‘ colleagues who weri' o])jK)sed to their 
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being made, and who, so fiir from admitting tliat the zaniindars 
liiive been hardly dealt with, eont(*nd, on tlie contrary, that 
this l]ill still falls short in giving ade(juate protection to the 
raiyat. At all (‘V(ints, if th^‘i-(i is one thing more obvious than 
anotluT, it is this, that the (lovernment of Indiji has had to 
(‘-xercise a very severe watch over its conscience iji order to 
dis(Timinate with jnstice and impartiality l)(‘tw(‘(Ui the 
(biborate arguimaits advamuMl on eitlier hand by tln^ elo<|nent 
n‘])r(‘S(aitativ(!S of tlu' zainindar and raiyat s('ated at tfiis 
Council Hoard. AV(5 have b(‘en told that we hav(3 nndertakeii 
a gr(‘at res|>onsibility in promoting a nn^asnre of# this dt^scri])- 
ti(ui. I should l)e the hist jktsou to dmiy the truth of the 
assertion. The nu'asuri^ is a momentous om^, alfec'ting va,st 
intiu'cvsts, and calculabMl to [mKluci* far-ri^aidiing (jonsecpiences ; 
but I .maintain that a far graver n'sponsibility would Juive 
wiughed upon those av1i(», if their o])]M)sition had succeeded, 
Avould ha,v(‘ stood between tlu^ occnpancy-raiyat and those 
rights wliicli ev(a’y one acknowl(‘dges to be his, and wlrich 
ev<‘ry one is (Mjuaily aware but for this legislation lui would 
have been in tlu^ grraitest danger of losing. 

o j"* 

hho luclioii WHS tlu'ii ])at ainl (.“irriol, and the liill was yasscid. "fhe onl}' 
iiioniluM's who voted a;i;aiiist the Jail were ihv. Mali lira. j;i of J )a,rbliu]i;^a and 
JVihu I’ciiri jMohan IMiikerji. 


ddi(i rj(‘g;islative Council r(*-ass(‘inhl('d oji Friday, ,ihe h'h.h of March, for 
the dcs[)a.l(:li of ordinary business, avIk'ii the Vicri’oy tt>ok llie oj)]iorl unity of 
riuikiiiL;’ a turtljcr stalcnieiii with rt^^ard to the Fcuyal Tiaiancy Jhll. IJis 
Fxcelleiic}^ sj'ola-, as hollows ; — 

I have to apologise to my colleagues for having called them 
back in (a)iineil, hut the ncent adjonriiment was an accidmit. 
I was detained in my room unexpectedly, and recjiu^sttHl Air. 
Cibbstotake the chair, but the business Ixd'ore the Council 
was transacted so rapidly, that when I (*a,m(‘ to take my jdatje 
the Coumul had adjourned. I rc'gretted the circumstance, 
more especially as 1 was anxious to have had an opjiortunity 
to thank honourable members for the eordial ami effeetivo 
assistaiiee they lniv(‘ been good cuxuigli to give me during the 
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coiuluot of the lop^islative biisiiu^ss of tlio session, but 1 was 
also anxious to niakc^ a few observations. 

At tlio last nieetini^ of (Joiincil, it was iny unpb'asant duty 
to allude to a most unfounded stabuinuit forwarded fnun tliis 
eountry, to tlie eff(‘(.*t tkat tlie BiuiiraJ. dauianey Ael bad 
rushed tlirougli tlu^ Legislative (Vuineil with indeeent Jiask^ 
in order tliat the nieiubcws of tln‘ Indian f]xeeutiv(‘ and the 
Vi(‘e;roy might hurry off to Simla. This misstatement has Ixsm 
reixaited in 1‘arliainent, and it has now lua-n su])] demen ted 
by another ass<‘rtion equally di'void of truth, naimdy, that tlie 
iJill, Iia.d laxML^foreial tlirough tln^ Ooumu'l ovau* the heads of its 
opponents liy tiu* dead weight of an ollieial majority. It is 
sultieient to ol)sm-v(}, in laqily, that so far from the offieial 
majority having attemptial to eoere<^ the independ(‘nt seetion 
of the Council, only two dissentient voices hav(‘ be<‘ii raised 
against the Jhll. ( ^msiapuaitly it has beim passed at the 
instance, and with tln^ all but unanimous consimt, of our (‘Utire 
body, of that body whicli the w'isdom of J\a,rliament l»as 
assoedatod with the Vh'oroy for the purpose of making laws 
for India. 

On a jirevious occasion I have meurioiuMl tlu^ (.extraordinary 
length of tiuHi d(‘Votcd to themost minut(‘ (‘lamination of this 
Jhil, and to the uiiju’eccshmted number of sittings — Gl 1 think 
- -of the large ( committee of ehven meiiibcu’s, of whom oidy 
tuen 1 juay menthm, were iru‘inb(*rs of tli(‘ (Jovm’umeiit of 
India. We ours(:‘lv(‘S have (Mmsuined sov(‘n days oi* six or 
s(‘ven hours ea.t*h in its further cimsideration, and wlum (‘ventu- 
ally we came to a, linal vote, there‘ was m.it a, singh) numdier 
who dnximt of suggesting that it had not in evauy jiarticular 
b(x_ui subj(‘eted to a most minute and iixhaustive discussion. 
Had it b(xni otherwise, 1 need not say that tluua^ is no om* 
amongst tis who would not hav(j becui rearly and glad to hav(j 
sat on for another six months, if by so doing tln'ro liad Ixxui 
any prospeet of arriving at a. difterent eoncdusi(m I'rom that 
w'lii(di liad been reached, or the slightest cliane(‘ of tin* opiiniou 
of members being modified by fnrtlier (hdiate. 

1 have gom^. al length into this snbj(M‘t for a spci*ili(* pnr- 
poS(*, naimdv, in o]*(h‘r to show wlial (unharrassnumts must h(‘ 
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occasioned to the Indian Executive, and what mischief must 
arise from members of the British Legislature bringing forward 
motions in Parliament found(id upon no better authority than 
the inaccurate statements forwarded for ])arty purposes by the 
agents of particular interests in this country. The; Bill uj)on 
whic,h this discussion has arisen may be a good Bill or a bad 
Bill; that has nothing to do with the subject: but at all 
events this is manifest, aiiel cannot be gainsaid, that every 
claus(', and, I may add, every word in every clause, has received 
a most minute, ]mtient, and conscientious examination at the 
hands of this legislative body, and that the idea of its having 
been passed with haste, or forced tlirough the Council by tln^ 
dead weight of th(i offi(*ial members of the Covernment of 
India, is in contradiction with the facts of the case. Having 
thus vindicated the honourable and the upright intentions of 
this Council ; liaving ])laced upon record, and in a permancait 
manner, the real facts of the case, I do not ])ropose hcrcnifter 
to take I'urther noticci of any similar misrepresentations, either 
ill respect of this or any other cognate matter. 

'J'ho Council was then adjourned nine dk. 


PINK AllTS EXUIBITION AT SIMLA. 

Tlie Pine Arts Exliildtion at Simla was opened Ly the Viceroy on Friday 
aflcniuon, tlie ISth Scj)teinber, in the iiresence ut'^ a larj^e assembly. 
])roce('(liTigs were conunenced by a speech by Mr. W. W. Hunter, who, on 
behalf of the society, welcomed His Exccdlency. Tlie foiluwinf; is an exti-act 
from the sj)eech made by Lord DulTerin in declaring the Exbibilion opcm : — 

But ])assing from the immediate scmie before me, and taking 
a somewhat wid(‘r view of the subject to wliieh our attention 
has becui din^cted by to-day’s celebration, I cannot help ex- 
pressing my sur])rise that tliero should nut exist in India a 
more favourable lield for the exert ions of the professional artist 
til an there ajipears to be. In many of its social aspects the 
India of to-day resembles the Italy of the 15th century. 
Ther(‘, as luu’e, tlnu’C existed a great number of sumptuous 
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Courts, ruled over by Princes of wealtli, educ'atiuii, luid rofiiu;- 
meiit. There, as here, there wore rich and splendid nobles, 
landed proprietors, merchants, and tradms. 'J’hei'e, as here, 
there were numerous naseeut municipalities, entrusted with 
the charge of great works of civic- utility. There, as hen', 
there rose on every side the most exquisite examphis of the 
artistic, genius of an older civilization : while there, as here, 
the charact( eristics of the climate and other corn'sjamding 
circumstancc-s endowed the magnates <.>f the land uith oppor- 
tunities of leisure and inducements to tlie cultivation of Art 
unknown to less favoured reirions and to busier and more 
prosaic ages. W' liy, tlieii, slioiild not Lore, as tliorc, ilio loading 
edassos of tlio country create for Art among tli(anselv('s such a 
lioine and second birtln)lace as was givtm to it in Italy l>v the 
Loos, tlie Medicis, the Colonnas, tlie ] )orias, iind t)io IStrozzis 
of the days of the llenaissance ? In doing so, tliey would 
engage in an enterprise as patriotic as it would l)e iigreoahli^ ; 
for if there is one need more evident than another in the 
present stage of our social evolution, it is that of discovering 
for the geiKirations who are b(nng so ra[>idly <‘ducat(Ml at our 
schools, colleges, and universities, fresh chaniuds in whicli they 
can exercise the new intcl](H*-tual powers with which tli(‘y have 
been endowed, and multiplied opjiortunities of following .,iieh 
honourable and remunerative professions as sliall provide their 
industry and ability with a})]n’opriato rewards and merited 
distinction. At j^resent the native youth of India scauu l.uit 
to havx‘ tlircc outhits for the cxm’cisc of tlioir faculties — ollicial 
employmcJit, the JJar, and the Pn^ss. Ihit it is very evident 
that at the rate at wdiich our (educated thoustinds are being 
manufacdiircMl, each of tlieso three walks of life will soon 
become overcrowded. If, however, a real and genuine* 1 ov(j oi* 
Art w'cro widely diffused amongst our wt'aUhier Indian jellow- 
subjects, a liiglily liouourable, lu(u-ativ(‘, and useliil career 
w^ould be opened to hundreds and hundreds of oiir asjiiring 
young men, whether as painters, engravers, sculptors, architects, 
designers, illuminators, enamellcrs, or otherwise; while, what 
is even more important, a corresjHmdiug stijnulus wonld bo 
communicated to those maiiufuctiiring industries which are 
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peculiarly suit(ul to the genius of the people. Howeyer, this 
is too largo a suhject to Ix) touched upon on so clianc-o an 
occasion as tlui present, iuid 1 almost feel that I owe you an 
a])ology tor having done It only remains for me to (?on- 
gratulatci you hea.rtily upon the numlxT and diversity ol‘ tlie 
works oT Art w hich have ^ been gathered together this year at 
Simla as well as upon the wide gciographical area which is 
represented. 


Sill. DONA I A) STKWAirr. 

On tlie evciiiniji; nf Tuesday, Idth Octol)er, 3885, tlie Viceroy and Latly 
Jiurieriu ciiterLaiiied Sir Donald and I^ady Stewart at dinner at tlie Viceregal 
lioda;c‘, Simla,, ]>revk)iis to their departure from India. 'Jdiere was a larj^e 
Tiundicr of gii(\sts prosemr; and after dinner Jlis Ihxccllency prn])Osed the 
Coinnuinder-in-C-'liieOri health in tin*, following terms : — 

Ladies and Centlemen, — I am about to do a thing which 
may not peiiiaps ho altogether pleasing to the pm’soii in this 
room w hose feelings and wishes i sltoiild of all things have 
been most anxious to (nmsult; for, in the wdiole range of my 
aecjuaiutamn^, I know no om) who would be probably loss 
gratilied in having his sorvi<;('s referred to in his own })reseiice 
tlian Sir Donald Htewart; and yet it is the health of that 
distiiiguished oilietu' 1 am about to j)ropos(i to you. (Clicxirs.) 
Unfortunately tlie Viceroy of India is seldom able to consult 
the inclinatioM of his friends ; and I sliould have justly exjiosed 
myself to (udticism, and have caused great disappointment to 
every sol(li(‘r — nay, to every servant of the British Crown in 
this counlJ’V — had I allowed our illustrious (kunmauder-in- 
Chief to (piit the shores of India, without attempting, in how- 
ever imperlec.t a manner, to maki^ him Ibid with wdiat iidiiiite 
regret we shall watch liis dt^jiarluri*, and with how tender and 
ailb‘Ctionate a regal’d we sliall ever climisli the memory of his 
presence ainongst ns. It is just Ibrty-live years since Sir 
Donald Stewart joined llu*, army of India; and in the military 
annals of this (■iniiiijy it would hi‘. diflicult to point to a liareer 
uior(* ih‘.(‘[)lv impr(‘ssed with all those characteristics wliich 
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(‘Dsure tlio success uutl iuloru the reiiowuera grout ooinmander. 
Abuegaiioii of self, simplicity of purpose, devotion to duty, 
freedom fnun all taint of jealousy or personal anihitiou, pro- 
fessional industry, cornbiiual with those natural gifts and 
talents which are native to the genius of (^vtuy born soldier, 
liave — unassisted by any adventitious advantages of favour or 
patronage — raised Sir Donahl Stewart to his present ciiviabh^ 
and eminent position ; liave earned him the uid>ounded (confi- 
dence and gratitude of his Sovereign ; and ]uiv(> remh'red his 
name at this moment more honoured and respcccttal than tliat 
ol any other imin in India. (CheiTS.) It is not maa'ssary that 
J should enumerate to those around me my guest’s es[)tM*hd 
services. In recording tine annals ol* the last hall* (Muitury, 
line hand of History luu’scdf will (unbla/on in imjau-ishahh* 
(diaracturs his smacessivm aeliiccvimumts, and mark the stages 
of his (‘V(U‘-vvidening repiitatkui ; for sccaretdy any (considcaubhc 
operation of war has tak(3n place within living im'irory in 
which lie did not jilay a distinguish(‘d jiart, - wladher \vhil(‘ 
taigaged, in early days, with the wild hill trilx^s njion our 
frontier; or, at the outbniuk ol* tin* mutiny, when his (*al.mm‘ss, 
enltcrprise, and courage will n(‘.V(‘i* be forgotten by tbos(^ who 
were eye-witincsses of his (conduct; or during the sifcgfc and 
storming of Delhi ; or at the capture oi’ Liieknow ; or subse- 
<]nently wdiile heading the Indian (contiiigccnt under Lord 
Napmr of Magdala in Abyssinia; or biter still when, a,l‘t(‘r 
winning a decisive^ battle, he took possession of tlie enemy’s 
cajiital, and by the wisdom of his policy, bis moderation and 
linmauity, and above all, by the (*n(‘rg(di(c and (cflectiva* 
manner in which he sjicd Ids distinguished lieutenant, Sir 
Fr(*derick Koberts, on bis suctcessfid march to Candahar, lie 
cruwiuHl his eiircm’ in the field in a. manner so nobbe and 
generous as to send a thrill <4* loving admiration tlirongb tin* 
hearts (jf all his (.countrymen. (Gnait eh(cering.) 

But my task would be uiifuliilled it', iu thus imperlecctly 
glancing at Sir Donald Stewart’s aehievciments as a soldiei\ 1 
did not also allude to the etiually valuable services h(c lias 
rendered at the Council Board (h(nir, hear) ; and hero, l^adies 
and Centlemen, 1 am able to speak from my ow-n experience, 
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and with all the force of grateful and earnest conviction which 
a ruler must ever feed wdien, in troublous times and in the 
presence of great anxieties and responsibilities, he finds at his 
side a eolloagiie in whose sagacity, calmness, expc'rience, ami 
loyalty he can place*- implicit contidence. And in saying this 
much, I i'eel that I am s])eaking, not only in my own name, 
but on b(‘hair of every otlier nnmiber of the Indian Govern- 
ment. One and all of us arc* diMjply sensible that we are 
sustaining an irreparabl(^ loss in tlu^ depai’ture from amongst 
us of so kind, so courteous, and so straightforward a, c-oadjutor, 
who possesses tlie art of urging his o[)iiiioi\s witli as much 
engaging suavity as huddity and forc<‘. (Ch(a;^rs.) On bcdialf, 
tlnai, of all your collengues ; in the name of the Army you 

command and I will add of both tlu^ (hvil and Military 

S(;rvices oC India- — as tin* re])resenta-tive ot your Sov(U‘i‘ign and 
of h(U' GoviTument ; as the spok(‘sman of the Native's of India, 
from amongst wliom the' major ]>art of the gallant battalions 
you led to victory wcuv* r(‘c,ruited, 1 now bid you fanuvell. 
And from the bottom of my heart I trust that you will long 
live' to enjoy your w(‘ll-merited honours, and to assist with 
your fresli experience and ripe wisdom the counsels of tlie 
Indian Administrafion in Ihiglaiid. (hong and rejxiatc^d 
applause.) 

1 ne(Hl not say that, in losing you now, it is a- great consolation 
to iiK', and to all of us who are responsible for the projx'r comluct 
of Imlian affairs, that- your coniu'ction w ith the Government of 
India is still to remain unbrokt'ii. Arriving i]] Jhigland at a. 
tiiiK^ when (external circumstamais have necessitatiMl t]j(^ recon- 
si<l('ration of many diiTuailt military and [uditic^al problems, 
your presencii aniong the oriicial a.dvisers of tin* S(‘eretary of 
Stat-(' cannot fail to ])rove of the gr(*atest service and utility; 
and glad am I to tliinh that, while the nn'inory of your iiobh* 
('xani]d(i and great decals will lx* stimulating cjvery one of us 
out here — from the. junior c*nsign in the army to the highc'st 
officials in the land- to emulate your patriotic devotion to tin* 
service of yemr (^.ucaui and country, you yourself will be* 
pursuing at home, I trust with unabated strength, vigour and 
succt^ss, that sphmdid and hlameless career which, to the' dc'C']) 
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and inispoakabli' re^r(d of your coinrados, fricaids, adniin^rs, 
and follow-subjects, is so soon to r(‘acli its <l('stinod close in 
India. (Loud and continued clu^ering.) 


LAYING TITR FOUNDATION S'PONF OF TilK NFW 
GlvNEi{AL HOSPITAL, DFLIN. 

On the raorninLi; of 2ti<1 Novcnihcr, 1885, tin* Viceroy, wli(> was nctinn- 
]):inifid by Tjatly Diiffoiin, laid tlie fouii<lation stone of tlie new (uniernl 
Hospital at Delhi. Mr. Smyth, tlic Deputy ( Mmimissioner, read a.n address, 
in whicli the prominent position the city of l>ellii had always occupied in the 
world of ijjedical science was toiuda^d u]»on and tla; history of tlie hosjiital 
laiefly related. In asking His Exeelleiicy to perform the ojieniiig ct'reirumy, 
Mr. Sinytli explained that it was the unanimous <lesiro of the Native 
gentlemen, who were the largest suhseribers to the fund for the new building, 
that the lios]>ital should, with His Kxeelleuey's consent, he (ia.i!ed “ 'fho 
Dnlloriri IIoS|>ital” instead ('f“'J'lie I)(;lhi Hospital,” as was originally con- 
templated. Mdiis decision to rename the hos})ita.l was (‘.ome to only on the 
jirevdous evening and al’Uir the leading members <»!' tlie Na,tivt^ community 
had met and l>een personally in trodiu'od to His Fxeelleney a.l. [\h'. rot nu' mini 
wlii(^h was held at tlie Town Hall. 

'The Vicer<>y in declaring tin; hosj>ital to lx* oj>eii spolu- as follows : - - 

(iiENTLEMTCN, — I call assurc you it g;ivcs uic the very 
ofreatest pleasure* to have had an opportunity of partiidjiatiuig 
ill tlie c(U’eirioTiial of to-day. I am always gjlad to oviuci.; by 
ov(U*y ineaus iu my jiowcir my iha*]) sympatliy with all eiitm'- 
[irises wliieti are conducive to im[)roviiig: the sanitary coiiditiou 
of the p('Ople of India, the proven tiou and cure of dis(‘a-so, and 
the mitigation of human sufh'ring ; and I am (\specially 
touched by >our kind thongdit in sng^gestiu^ tliat my name 
should be conneetiMl witJi so nobh* an institution as tJiat 
whose foundations I am about to lay. I am g;lad to tlia,t 
you have reierrml iu becoming terms to the well-known 
excellence of the local Native* physicians of this place in 
former days ; nor slionld it ever he forgotten how gr(*at is llu* 
debt of gratitude which the Science* eif Eiireijie, and esjM‘eially 
the Scieine^e of Medicine*, owes to the East. It was Arabiet 
literature that prese*rve"d intae*t the* fruit oi‘ tin* world’s e;arlie‘r 
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experience and research during those dark ages which almost 
submerged and obliterated for a time the intellectual aehievo 
ment of the classic nations. But the centre of gravity of all 
human excellence, whether in the fields of art or of science, is 
perpetually shifting. Yesterday it was here, to-day it is in 
Europe, to-morrow it may move still further west ; but, 
whcTever it may be, thanks to the rapidity of modern com- 
munication, its n^sults are soon universally disseminated and 
become the prop(irty of all. The past history of India is a 
sufficient guarantee that the seed w^e ar(^ now sowing will fall 
in fertile soil, and will be certain, I trust, to ])ea,r the most 
Ixmeficent fruits. That this TTospital may not only becxune a 
source of relief to thousands, but also a successful witness to 
the true principh‘s of medical science, is my earnest ho])e; 
and most heartily do 1 congratulate its founders and pro- 
moters u])()n the successful issue of tlu'ir labours and this 
day’s auspicious inauguration. 


OPENING THE MAYO COLLEGE A'l’ A.IMIP. 

On tho afternoon of 7Hi NovcinUor, 1885, tlio Viooroy opened ilu) 
Mayo College at Ajinir and F.arly Dulfca-in distriVmtiMl the ])riz( 2 s to llie 
assembled students. Tlie iiuincn.se hall of tlici College \vas crowded with 
Europeans and Natives, wlio gave Tlieir Excidleneics, on their arrival, a, most 
CTithusiastic reception. Amongst those present were Sii’ Charles Ailchison, 
Sir Oliver St. John, Sir Edw'ard Tiradford, and a iiumher of ])olitieal ofllc(;rs, 
tin; Maharajas of Ulwar and Ki.shcnghar, and several other native chiefs. 
M ho Viceroy, who was accompanied hv Lady DulTerin, Lady Helen l»hu;kwood, 
and Miss Thynne, was received hy Sir Edward Bradford and Major \V. Loch, 
lVincii)al of the College. On 'their Excellencies taking tl eir seats, Major 
Loch read an inter(‘sting account of the origin and gr.»wth of the College, the 
facts of which, briefly, were that, in 1870, at a durbar lield wdthin a few yards 
of the ]2resent building, Lord Mayo ])roposcd to the Ihijputnna Chiefs then 
assembled ;i [-rojeet lie had much at heart, namely, the establishment of a 
college to hcj devoted exclusively to the education of the sons of the Chiefs, 
Princes, and leading mernhers of th(i aristocracy of Pajputana. After Lord 
Mayo’s death, Sir Chai'lcs Aitchison, then Eorcign Secretary, proceedo'd to 
give effect to Lord Mayo’s wishes, and nearly six-and-a-half lakhs of rupees 
were eventually subscribed towards the College by the Pajputana Chiefs. 
The scheme had been com[deted by the addition of boarding-houses for the 
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^tiulcjuts from the various states, ns well ns ornamental i^rouiuls. Tho 
loundation stone was laid in July 1877 by Sir Alfred Lyall, then a^ent to the 
(Tovernor-tiemn’al in llaj|>utana, and tlie biiildirij};, which was desijTned by 
the late Major M ant, was virtually coin[>]cted in June 188o. The style of 
the buildin<r is Hindu- Saracenic, which was selected by Ij(»rd Northbrook as 
the most suitable to adoi)fc in a part of the country where the palaces and 
linest buildin;;s bear w'itness to its popularity. "I'he (‘iitire cost of the 
build in^j; was over tliree-and-a-half lakhs of rupees. The attendance liad been 
steadily incnvasinij; ii]) to tlie present, and there w^re now seventy-nine y<'Uinj; 
C.Tiiefs on the rolls of the institution. In eoneludiug his statement, Major 
L«>ch asked the Viceroy to declare the (Jolloi^e o])en, and called upon the 
Chiefs and Sinlars ior whoso benelit the hnildirn^ had been erected, to 
remember tlie ]necepts and exam]>le of the i^reat statesimin wdiose name tlie 
Coll t ‘ire bore. • 

The Viceroy then rose to reply to Major hoeli's aildress and was very 
heartily ch(3ered, while, in the course of his speech lie was frt'qnently iiiter- 
rupred by bursts of enlhnsiastic applause. 

His E.\-cellency spoke as fthows: — 

Ladies, riUNCES, Chiefs, and Gtoti-emen, — It is almost 
superfluous for me to tell yon tluit 1 exj)erieuco exceptional 
satislaetioii iu taking part in tliis djiy’s e(‘](3l)ratioii. Tlu^ lat(i 
liorcl Mayo was a personal friend of iiiy own, and 1 am 
naturally glad to have the opportunity of showing my interest 
iu the prosj>erity of i\\\ institution whiedi hears Ids naim^, mid 
to join with you in paying a v/cdl-nuu'ited trihuHi to his 
memory. Hut, liowever gratcdiil siieh an aet might be to my 
private feelings, it is in my public (capacity and as the 
re])resentative of Her Maj(.‘sty and the liritisli Covornment 
tliat 1 d(\sire mofe especially to mark my admiration oi‘ 
tluj intention and ideas with Avhich Lord Mayo was inspired 
when he founded this College, to em])hasize my a]»proval of 
the spO(‘ial objects for which it was diisigned, and to assure 
you of iny earnest desire to extend tlie sphere of its nsefulmjss. 
And in doing tliis 1 feel that it is not to tlie statesnianliki*. 
vicwvs of Lord Mayo alone that I am according the acknow- 
ledgments whi(di are their due, but that I am also conveying, 
in as marked a way as circumstances pi^rndt, my appnM*iation 
of the fiublie-spirited manner iu which the ITinces, and hiading 
Chiefs and inhabitants of Itajputaria hav(i associated tbem- 
selves with his noble work. I’liongh the idea of such a foun- 
dation originated with Lord Mayo, it is to the* giUK rosily and 
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wise liberality of tli(; Rajput Rajas and aristoeraey that tlui 
n^alisatioii of the ])rojeet is due, and most heartily do I coii- 
}j;ratulat(j them on the cfleetive jnanner in wliich they have 
been able to give eflect to the intention of their late lamented 
Vic(‘roy . (t dioers.) 

And now, turning for a moment to those for whose benefit 
so many have laboured and so miieh lias been done, I would 
w isli to address to them a few words of earnest and friendly 
adviee. In the first place, I would nmiind them that, whether 
as the senons of ancient houses, as the heads of historical 
I'amilies, as destined to fill public positions of irnportnuce in 
Ujijputana, or as the future Chiefs of independent States, 
there has already fallen upon their young lives th(i shadow of 
heavi(‘r responsibilities and stricter duties, as well as the 
sunshine of loftier aspirations and widen’ possibilities, than any 
which encom])ass the existence of the bulk of their country- 
men. The happiness of thousamls, the tramiuillity of vast 
territories, and tin* general prosjierity of the Empire at large, 
may be advanced or retarded in a sensible manner in pro- 
portion to tlu^ degree to which they may take advantage of* the 
opportunities of sidf-iinprovement afforrled them within these 
walls. For this reason it is exceptionally incumbent upon 
you, my young friends, to cultivate certain special qualities, 
and to avoid (*ertain special dangers. Inasmuch as Frovidence 
lias ])]aced you in a position of considerable social dignity, has 
ridieved you from the jiressure of sordid cares and the anxi(iti(is 
incident to straitened circumstances, it should become a luattcu’ 
of pride and conscienci^ with you to clothe yourselves with 
those manly virtues and cliaractciristics w^hich in all ages have 
been recognised as the proper adornment of the well-born, 
such as self-re.straint, fortitude, patience, the love of truth and 
of justice, modesty, purity, consideration for others, a ready 
sympathy for the weak, the suffering, and the oppressed, and, 
above all, with that noble courtesy which does not merely 
consist in grace of manner and a voneiu of conventional 
jioliteness, but wliich is the outcome of an innate^ simplicity 
and geiuM’osity of spirit which instinctively shrinks with scorn 
and disgust from anything a])proaching to (‘gotistical vanity 
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and vulgar soM-asscrtioii. On the other band, yon should \n^ 
equally watchful against those tein])tations to nliicli Avealtli, 
Avith its opportunities of S(^1f-indii]gcnce, in all agt's and all 
(countries, has been peculiarly exposed, such as sloth, idleness, 
sensuality, efiVaninacy <d’ mind and body, and all thosi* baser 
iutluences which render a man a. burden to himself, a disgra(‘e 
to his family, and a curse to his country. And in saying this 

1 would Avaru you that avc are Jiving in a slutting Avorld, in 

a Avorld in Avhich thosci very ])rivileges and advantages njxm 
Avhich you hav(^ beeii led — I <lo not at all say illegitiiimtel v- 
to ])ride youtselv<\s, are being continually 4‘X|K)sed to the 
rndticisms of public oi>iiiioii and the ordeal of intivlhxdna I 
(iompetition. If, then, Ifajputana. is to mainlain Ikm* historical 
])osition as on<i of tlie leading ])r(oin(‘(‘s ol‘ Hindustan, and tlii* 
ancient hoim* of all that was high-br(‘d, chivalrous, and heroic, 
it is absolutely necessary that the sons ami rejiresentativa^s (4' 
its fainous houses should endeavour to retain as leaders ol' the 
])eople ill the arts of peaia*, and as tladr exemplars in the van 
of (dvilisation, that pr(M‘miueii(*e and nmown wliicli tln ir ibre- 
fatlnu'S Avon, tiglitiug sword in hand at llui head of tlndr elans 
on many a Ihdd of batth.*, ((dnxu's.) And, b(‘1iev(‘ m(\, sm*h 
]Kiaceful triumphs, jmunoting, as tla^y do, the \v(dld)eing of 
multitudes of onr fellow-creatures, are far imre worthy oi 
your ambition than any which ucu-e gained in those misei'able 
days Avhem scarcely a twelvemonth pa-ssed without the fair 
thdds of India beiilg watered Avith tlii.; blood of thousands ol 
hei children. 

But, passing from these? gem^ral topics, 1 AvonJd have wished 
to have made a few specilic recommendations in n^gard to 
matters of detail. Having, however, jilready detained yon 
longer than I intended, I Avill coniine myself to a single [loiiit 
which has been already frequently referred to on similar 
occasions, iianiely, the gn?at dc‘sirability of your bece)ming 
thorough mast(?rs of the English language?. In doing so, 1 Avill 
not particularly insist upon the obvious advantage (d your 
acquaintance Avith a tongue so rich and varied in its literatnrr*, 
and tliroiigli Avhicli you can make yeuirselves acquainted at. 
tirst hand Avith the i<leas of some of the greatest men that have 
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ever livod, as well as with the latest results of modern philo- 
su])hic thought and scientific research. 1 would rather remind 
you of tlie practical benefits which the due prosecution of your 
studies in this diniction will confer upon you. English is the 
official language of tlio Siijweme Government under which 
you live, and of the books which deal with the public affairs, 
tlie domestic administration, and the general interests of your 
(‘ountry, and it will be of continual use — indeed, I may say of 
absolute necessity — to you in the positions which you may bo 
called upon to fill. Tlie kcicn-witted inhabitants of many 
otbor parts of India have iiilly a])preciated thii? fact, and all 
their encu'gies have consequently been devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of English. As a consequence, many of them both speak 
jnid write it with an eloqinmce and fluency beyond all praise. 
Now, I trust that those 1 am addressing have sufficient self- 
respect and take a sufficient lU’hle in their province not to 
wish it to fall behind tlu* other component parts of the Empire 
in this particular; and therefore, again I say, let it be one of 
the principal objects of your ambition while within these walls 
to acquire the English language. (Cheers.) Already in tlui 
Coumnls of Providence the edict has gone forth that English 
should be the language chiefly prevalent upon God’s eartli. 
Within another hundrcKl y(^ars it has been calculated that the 
English-spc*aking races of the world will number upwards of a 
thousand millions. Under such circumstances, it would 
indeed be a disgracci if any of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
with any pretensions to l^elong to the educated classes should 
remain ignorant of it. (Cheers.) 

And now, Ladies, Princes, Chiefs, and Gentlemen, it only 
remains for me to congratulate those present — and especially 
those who, like my honoured friend Sir Charles Aitchison, 
and your first Principal,* happily present upon this occasion, 
were the first promoters of this great and noble institution — 
on the practical success it has attained, and on the favourable 
future extending before it. Already it has turned out pupils 
possessed of thoscj characteristics which we in England most 
highly value ; nor need I go further in illustration of this fact 
* Sir Oliver St. John. 
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than to point to the first and as yet the only ivni[)ut rriiu t 
whose State 1 have yet visited, and willi whom 1 liave luid the 
pleasure of a few days’ personal intiu’eourse, the lln ja, of Uhvar 
— (cheers) — an honoured pupil of the ]\Iayo (V)lh'^a\ wlio has 
more than kept thejnomise of his youth hy the iutellioenee nl‘ 
his government, and by tJie p(n\soiial ir.dvistry whieli he brings 
to the management of his affairs, lie is adniinist(‘ring his 
State in a way to conduce to the jn’osperity and conhmtiuc'nt 
of his })eople, his own rejnitation, and the lionour and nelfar(‘ 
of the Supreme Government, ((dieers.) ]f only the Mayo 
Coll(?ge wil> continue to turn out such rulers, ne may well 
envy the illustrious Yiceroy to whose wisdom we ar(‘ indebted 
for its (istablishment, and Avhose honoured memory it is 
destined, I trust, to presiu’ve in the land for nnniy and many a 
gemeration. (Loud and continued applauses, ) 


RESTORATION OF THE FOliTRESS OF GWALIOR. 


Oil 1st December, 1885, tbe V^iceroy aacl Lady Diifferiii, accompanied by 
Sir Frederick Roberts (the recently-ap[K)Uiied Coriimander-iu-Cbier in Imlia i, 
with their jicrsonal .stalls, left Agra iiy special train fur Owalioi, whieb was 
reached in the afternoon. On tlie hdlowuig morning the Viceroy, with Sir 
Fiederick Roberts, visited tbe Fortress, and in tbe aiternooii Ills fixcelleiie v 
held a si)ceial durbar fc)r the juirpose of formally announcing to Vlaharaja 
Scindia the restoration.to him of the f’ortress of Gwalior, witJj the ncighboui- 
ing cantonment of Morar. ^I’he .scene w^as om; of unusual magnificence?. Ovci- 
one liimdred ami fifty of Scindia\s Sirdars attended, and wen? seatcfl according 
to their rank in the durbar, while in another [)orti(jn of the hall weie 
assembled Sir Frederick Roberts and his staff, tbe General (xuumanding th(‘ 
division and Ins staff, and a brilliant company of civil and military ofiiceis. 
Lady ])uflerin and a number of ladies were also jiresent. 'I ho Vicei'oy 
entering the Durbar Hall in processieui with his staff, Avas received hytlK' 
Maharaja and Sir Lejiol Grifiin at tlie entrance, and conducted to a chair (\( 
state on the dais. The Maharaja was S( ated on Ilis Ifxcelhmcy’s right and 
8ir Lepel Griffin on his left. Alter a .short interval the Viceroy rose and 
addressed Maharaja Scindia as follows : — 

Your Highness, — I have invited you to meet n>e here to- 
day, in order that I miglit formally communicate to you the 
intelligence that Her Majesty the Queen-Empress ol India has 
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resolved to bestow upon you a signal mark of her confidence 
and hivonr. 

Twenty-eight years ago India, was shaken by a grcnit con- 
vulsion ; and, in common witli many other Native Princes, 
Your liiglmess found yourself iiiA^olved in the grav(?st diJfi- 
c.idtit's and dangcuvs. 

Tliese (n^(mtually culminated in the overthrow of your 
authority by a misguided soldiery, which had risen in revolt 
aiik(‘ against Your Highness and against tlu^ British (Joveu’n- 
ment. The relxOs were speedily defeated and dis])ersed by 
Her 3Iaj(^sty’s troops ; but iji the intorc'sts of pea(»e and ord(M\ 
it was tlunight <lesiral)le tliat tlie l^ortn^ss of (Jwalior and the 
lUMglibouring (Jaiitonment of Morar sliould be tem|)orarily 
garrisoned and lield by a Jlritish forci^ This arrangciiKuit 
lias be(‘n maintained u]) to the present day. Time, however,, 
with its lusdiiig hand, (Mlucation witli her divine light, and 
tln^ irresislilde and subtle inllueuct's of civilization, havci in 
the meanwhile Ixaui making great changes around us. Ordin* 
and traiujuillity luive succeed(‘d to disturbance and unrest. 
(\mviiice(l both of the ])owcr ami of the intonlion of the 
Britisli ( iov(‘rnment to ])rotect the w(‘ak, to control the unruly, 
and to r(‘ua,rd the well-dis])osed, the inhabitants of the Native 
Statics ot India, with fmv ex(*eptions, have for many years ])ast 
been iollowing the ])ath of progn^ss in peace and contentment, 
whih' their rulers have long sinc(‘ re(‘ognisod the benefits 
accruing to them from the predominance ot a goverjiment 
whi(*h unteignedly desires tln^ ]xa*pctuation of their dyn.asti(‘s 
and the maintenance of their rights, demanding only in return 
that tliey should be loyal to their Empress, and should ad- 
minister their important governjm'uts in such a way as to 
promote the happiness of tlunr subjects, for whose welfare the 
paramount Powca* is ultimately responsible. 

One of the results of this change has Ijeen that some of the 
precautions which were at om; time in^cessary both for the 
})rotection of the Princes tlunnselves and for the maintenance 
of the imperial anthority, hav(i become superfluous. 

Por these reasons, and because tlie Euler of this State, as is 
well known to all present, liolds an exalted place among the 
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loyal and capable feudatories of tlu^ Crown, llm* Maj»sty thr 
Qiieen-Empress Las (Jetermiued to r(‘stor(‘ to Your Iliolnu'ssV 
})ossossion and keeping tlie noble Fortress wlii<‘]i towers abovr 
the capital of your State. 

In accepting this iniporta.nt trust, Your lligliness lus d ha\(‘ 
no apprehension lluit the support which you Inive hitJualo 
received from tlie Britisli Covernment will b(‘ in any way 
diminished. In consequen<u‘ of the <‘xteiision of railways and 
the <?hanges which have taken place- in tin* military nM|uir(‘- 
ments of the situation, we can a(;t as (‘ffeclively IVoin a distanc-t^ 
as from the positions we now (Kaaipy; and Your lliglnn‘ss 
may rest assured that if ever th<* n(‘C(‘ssity should aris(‘, tin* 
British (lovernment will fulHl witli promjditudci and ('lun-gy 
tln^ obligations imposed upon it by existing engagaanents. 

Her Majesty tln^ Qu(‘en- Empress well knows that in r(*storing 
t(.) Your lligliness the Fortr(‘SS of (.JwaJior, sh(‘ is gralilying 
one of the most ardent wishes of your In^arl, and 1 m ay add 
that it is a ptu'sonal ])l(^a.sur(‘ to mysoH* to Ik* tla^ iiistrinm'ut ol' 
conveying to Your Highness this rr(‘sli [U'oof of Ibn* IMaja^sty’s 
favour. At the SJime time the (JmMai-lhnpress hojaes tliat this 
act will be regarded throughout India, not merely as a jk*!- 
sonal favour hestowaul upon the individual Cider to whom it 
»has been aecorded, but as an indication that ll(;r Majosl y iind 
tile English nation have not failed to ap]>roejat(‘ the nnivi rsal 
loyalty to the imperial rulai, ami to tlie throne and jaeison ol‘ 
ll(‘r Majesty, wlueh has recently homi disjdayiMl in so stiiking 
a- manner by the l^rinces, th(.‘ Native States, and the ]K‘ople 
of India. 

Mr. Diiraiifl, Uie Foroii^n Secretary, tlioa read a translation of ilis 
Excellency’s .s]»eech in the veiaiacular ; and altera hrief |»aii,s(' iJn^ Maharaja 
re]>lied iu a sliort speeeli, which was rendered into En,!i,dish hy Sir 
Grillin as follows ; — 

“ In the first j>lacc 1 desire to exjn-ess to Your Exc('llency my thanks for 
tlie Jjononr you have done me iu visitin'^ my capital, and in the sc'cond place, 
my ‘gratitude for yourhavim^ fulfilled thedee[>est wish of my heart iu res(oi iii;j; 
to me tlie l^’ortress of my ancestors. So loiu!; as .1 live I shall neva.-r lorget 
tin; kindness and honour tliat have been beslowe<l upon me hy I'ornier Viceroys, 
your predecessors, and especially hy Yknir Excellency. I trust lhal you will 
always consid(;r me ann.>n;_r your sincen* Iriemls and \\ ell-w ishers, and that 1 
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may l»c coiiultHl ainoiij; tlioso who are most warmly atladied to tlic S(‘rvico 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qiieen-pjm press.” 

'riie ]>ro(!eedings then ciime to a close, and the Viceroy, taking leave ot 
Maharaja Seiudia, left the hall in procession as he had entered it. 

In the evening Ilje Maharaja entertained the Viceroy and a large number 
of guests at a bancpiet in the ])alace. Towards the close of dinner the 
Maliaraja entered and wa,s seated close to the Viceroy. Sir I.ej)el Grillin, on 
Ixjlialf of tbe Maharaja, having j)ro]K)sed the health of the Queen-Eini)ress, 
and of Lord and Lady Dufferin, the Viceroy spoke as follows: — 

IjADIKS AM) Gentlemen, — In rising to acknowledge on 
Indialf of tli(? Q,ue(ni-Em])ress the eoiirteons terms in wliiidi 
tlie 3Taliarnja has beem gootl enough to proj)ose her health, 1 
am anxious to take the opportunity of offering him my siii- 
eert'st eoiigratulations on this morning’s proeetMlings. When 
1 re(r(dv(Ml him in durhar, 1 was S})caking as Viceroy and in 
the name of tlio Government of India. My language was of 
iie(‘essity formal and restrained. Now, however, that 1 am 
addressing him as a pt'rsonal friend and as a guest under his 
roof, I may indulge in a more familiar strjiin. I may tell him 
what iiit(ms(‘, personal satisfaction I have derived at being the 
fortunate/ instrument throiigli which the natural and legitimate/ 
d(‘sires of his heart have been gratified, lii restoring to liis 
keej)ing tlie noble Fortre'ss of his anccistors, which, with its 
historical monuments, its picturesque ediaracteristics, and its 
(commanding position, the gi*(‘atest nionarcdi miglit hv proud 
to possess, 1 well know that it is to one of the most loyal 
f(mdat(.>ries of Her Majesty, to one of the best friends of th(5 
Government of India, to a fine soldier, and to a bravo and 
honourable prince/, that this great trust has been confided. 
(Cheers.) And, furthermore, le/t me assure liiiii that th(‘. gilt 
thus eoTiferre'd upon him by bis Sovereign is conveyed freely, 
ungnulgingly, and uutainte/el by any misgivings or regrets. 
Long, 1 trust, may His Highness live to look forth from its 
coronet of towers over the noble expanse of territory at the 
fe/et of his Fortrr^ss of Gwalior, and for many and many a 
generation hereafter may his descendants refer with gratitudes 
and resvereiK/e to the name of their distinguished ancestor 
through whose merits aial geuxl fortune' so bright a jewel ol 
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the State was restored to the lainily. And in sayino; this, I 
feel that indire(;tly I am addressing the' lh’inc(‘s of India at 
large, and that the ospoe.ial honour wliieli peculiar cireuni- 
staiK^os have enabled the Queen-Empress to confer upon oiu^ 
of their most illustrious representatives, is in a certain siaisr 
shared by them all, as no more striking ju’oof couhl [h) givcai 
to the world of the deep trust reposed in tlndr loyalty as a 
class by their Sovereign and the British nation. At all events, 
it is in this light that Her Majesty and her Governnnmt lioj)(^ 
that the matter may be regardcHl. (Cheers.) 

And now, Jaidies and (Tentlemen, before I sit down, 1 will 
ask you to drink the Maharajas health, 1’h(^ major [>a,rt of 
this company is composed of the o(li(*ers and of th(‘ inha,bila,nls 
of the neighbouring cantonment of Morar. I know tliat 1 am 
expressing the feelings of those gentlemen and of all c.oun(‘ct(*d 
with them, when I say that it is with extreme r(‘gr(*t ihoy ha\ (‘ 
learned that the arrangements following upon tlu^ cession (d' 
the Fort of Gwalior will remove them from the vicinity ol tln^ 
muniiieent rrince and consid(‘rate liost and mdghbour, wilhin 
whose territories they have enjoyed such a pheasant sojourn, 
and of whosci personal kindnesses thi^y have had so many 
proofs. (Loud cheers.) 


ADDllKSS FIIOV 411 M MUNUnFAIATY OF LUCKNOW. 

The Viceroy anivod at Lucknow at 1) a.m. oh the -ttli December, 1885. 
At the railway station 11 is J’lxct lleticy was met hy a dejmtalion Irom tlje 
Municijiality, who ])reseiitetl him with an address of welcome. 44a; a(i<ln;s.s 
remarked on the general satisractiuii which was felt at Lord Didleiiiis 
appointment as (lovernor-CTcneral, as vv*;ll as the confidouce in his ability to 
deal with pending ([uostious — a confidence vv’hicli had since been ain])ly 
justifKid by the firm and able manner in which Tlis Fxcellcncy had dealt with 
the complications on the Nor rli- Western Froniicr. It reforrvd to J.ady 
Dntlerin’s sympathetic efforts to further the cause of medicaJ cdiicatinii amnng 
the women of India, which had “called forth the admiration mnl alfection (d 
all classes,” and it concluded wit-li suine observations on the progress of 
municip.al administration in Lucknow and with the warmest expressions ol 
eoniidence in Lord Dulferin as Viceroy. Ills Kxcelleucy n‘P-'i<;d as follows: 
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(tENTLEMEN, — It is with tlie utmost siuccrity that 1 olTor 
you my best tluiuks for the kind and friendly address with 
which you liav(,‘ wohnuned mo to the city of Liurknow — a city 
round wlioso walls th(U*c cling many sad and solemn, as well as 
many triuinjdiant, memories, and within whose j)recincts there 
l)assed to Ids rest on(‘ of tlie most heroic, chivalrous, and un- 
si'llish sol(li(M's and servants ol‘ the State that ever sacrificed 
healtli and life in India for his Quec'n and country. His 
name, and tlie names and lame of hundn'ds of others who were 
his brav(‘ companions in that tim(i of tr(Md)le, will not only 
long live in the pig(‘s of history, but have received additional 
and undying lustre^ at the hands of tln^ greatest poet of our 
age, whose son, I am happy to think, has to-day accompanied 
me to the s])ot which lias ins|>ired one of Iris fatluvr s noldi^st 
l) 0 (‘ms. TJiougli we also in our generation have our troidiles, 
anxieties, and ])r(‘occnpations, those miserabh^ tinu's liave 
jiassed away, and th(‘ India of to-day, h(ir face averted from 
the ])ast, and not discontented with the present, is pressing 
forward with high hope and widening aspirations to what I 
trust Avill prove an ever-brightening future. 

I have remai‘k(‘d witJi ])h‘asure the m()d(‘st terms in which 
you speak of y<jur own efforts as a civic* body to contribute^ to 
the general jirogress and prosperity of the community with 
Avhich you arc^ connected ; and that very spirit of modc^sty 
Avhich characterises your address is in itsedf the best guarantc^e 
we can wish to have* of the succc'ss Avith wlrch your efforts Avill 
bo undoubtedly crowned. My illustrious predecessor sahl on 
one occasion, if I rennunber right, tliat, rather than discouragi:^ 
or (lain}) tlie sjiirit of locid self-government liy any over- 
severity of remonstrance, it Avould be better for us to put uj) 
for a time Avith tluj initial mistakes and shortcomings of our 
neA\ ly-fledged muni<*,i])alities, even though tluur first in- 
exjierieiiced and tentative efforts should fall short of tlie 
(dll(U(mcy Avliicdi miglit otherwise be required. Though you 
yourselves stand in need of no su(*h indulgence, I may be 
|)ermitt(‘d to say that, hoAvev(^r closiriy and strictly the 
( Jovernimait of India may be disposed to watch, and, if n(;ed 
1 h‘, to criti(US(‘, tin* jiroeeiM lings of oldtu* and more n'spousibh* 
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urkui administrations, in the soundness and wistlonv of this 
eonsiderate opinion of iny predecessor I fully eoiunir. 

And now 1 must thank you for the friendly allusions yo\i 
liave made to the endeavours of the Government to niaintiiin 
peace alon<j^ our North-West Frontier, and to tin' snee(\ssl‘nl 
issue of our cain]mign in liurnni. Fortunately, we hav(‘ 
attained the object lor which the l>ui-mes(‘ F\]KMlition was 
undertaken, without S6U*ious loss of life either to ourscdves or 
to those who were unhappily o])jH)sed to us : and I ha.V(' h<Mai 
inlormed by our authorities on the spot that nothin!^ i^onl 
more satisfactory than the i^oodwill luvl fritanlly spirit dis- 
played by the ])opulation of Tipper Ihirma- and of jTlandalay 
towards us. The future arran,i;'emeiits to lx? introdiiecxl into 
that region will now have to be considered ea refill ly, d<hh(a- 
atidy, and after a full examination of tin? various ehnmails of 
a most momentous question, it is undoubtedly necessary to 
tin? peace and scMmrity of Louver Ihirma, as W(tl as of our 
illasbum Indian Fnmtier, that oiir political ascendancy should 
jU’c^vail throughout the iqiper valley of tin? Irrawaddy. WlKdher 
this may be liest secnnal by the anion of ludh sections of the 
Jhirmese jieople under JJritish rule, or by the ri'-constitnl ion, 
inid(‘r certain conditions, of the Kingdom of IJjqH'r Ihirrna, is 
a V(‘ry grave and serious matter, not to b(' setthxl hastily or 
Avithout the most anxious (‘xaniinatitm as to what will ho e(ni- 
ducivc'. to the. interests of India, to the Avell’ar(‘ oi tin* Ihirnn^se 
people? themsedves, 4 ^nd to the requirennuts of the Km])ir(‘ at 
large. Of tliis at all events yon may bo sure*, that tlio 
Goverimient of India will not ajiproaeli tlie (juestion in any 
liglit or thoughtless spirit, nor will it in any Avay seek 1o 
Commit th(‘ ( ■. oveTiiment ol Her iMajr'sty ])r(?ma1 nrol y to a. linr 
of action which may not apjirovc itsedt to the Fnglish p(M)pl( . 
We comineneed tin? Avar against oiir will, and onr chiet caus(‘ 
of satisiactiein in tlu? conijnest of the kingdom lias Imvii that 
tin? event has neitinu' hrought disaster’ upon tin* cmintry ^vc 
have? taken, nor enigendered l(?edings of aaiimosily towards us 
amongst its inhabitants. 

In (romdusion, Gentlemen, alloAv me to thank yon for yonr 
kind allusion to ludy I )nrf<‘rin’s edforts teimprovr the imaliral 
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(Mliieatioii oi' the women of Iiidiii, I luive already had so many 
opportunities of ex]»ressiiig my own and her deej) sense of tin? 
sympathy with which her proposals have been met, tliat 1 need 
not af^ain refer to the subject. My not doing so, however, 
must not be misiuterpreb^d as any want of gratitude upon our 
part for tlie hind expressions you have made use of in regard 
to them. (AppliUise.) 


LICMNSK TAX AMENDMENT' BILE. 


In tlR' Legislative ( kaiucil ^vbieb asscJiil)lo(l at Calcutta on Llie 4tb Jan nary, 
1HS(), tbe lion. 8ir Aiicklaiul Colvin moved for leave to introduce a Bill for 
inniosing a tax on income derived from sonreetJ otlua' than agrienltnr(\ lie 
conciiulcd an exhaustive sju^eeb ou the motion as I'ollows; “la the necessities 
of the time— in the iiUciXist of all classes of the community — in the i)r('senr 
iiieidonce ol' our Indian taxation — in the legilimale and necessary n^siilt of 
tbe financial [lolicy pursued by onr predecessors, in tbe admissions of llioso 
wlio opi)os(‘, an income tax, will be found tbe jnsti float ion of tbe measurt! 
which 1 now Lave tlie boiunir to ask Your Lordsbi]) to allow mo to introdnee. 
I liavc shown what oni' financial jiosition is; J have added that, while we are 
not forgc’.tful of eciaiomies, we cannot, hope, in tbe ensuing year, for any great 
relief in this direction; 1 have stated why, in onr opinion, resort to indirect 
taxation is undesirable; 1 have pointed out that direct taxation is tbe 
luicessary outcome of tbe fmancial jiolicy of tbe last eight years; J bav(^ 
drawn attcnlion to tbe. provisions of tb('. Bill to prove that it is framed with a 
view to probtiiig by the great experience which in a cpiarter of a century we 
have aecpiired ; 1 liave glanced at tbe objc.'ctions which may be urged in view 
of the silver exchange, and while deploring its elfeet on tlie iiosition and the 
circumstances of so many here in India, 1 have given rny reasons for thinking 
that, objection for objection, there is more to bo said in favour of the 
siriiggliug silent masses tban of tlie few to whom ,1 have just referred : and 
1 now look to the candour and intelligence of rny bearers to decide whether 
in these circumstances some revised lorrn of direct taxation is not inevitable, 
and wdietber direct taxation in tbe form embodied in the Bill w’hieh I wish 
to lay before the Council is not unquestionably a course w^iicli is more free 
from objection than any whieli (;an be urged upon our attention as an alter- 
native.” 

IBs Kxccliency the President spoke as follows : — 

As Sir Auckland Colvin has made so complete and lucid a 
statement of onr present financial position and the reasons 
which have compelled the Government of India to introduce 
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the present Bill, it would have bocui scarcely necessary for luc 
at tills stage of the i^roc(H*dings to trouhle you with any 
observations of my own, did not 1 think it my duty to seize 
the earliest oiiportunity of taking upon myself, as tlu‘ heail of 
this Government, the full responsibility of a measuri'. wliich, 
however imperative, must by its very natur(‘ proven extrmmdy 
unpopular. The Finaiuual Member in taking the initiative 
lias merely discharged the teehuical duti(‘s attaching to his 
office, and he is no more responsible for the poli(*,y upon which 
we have determined tliaii any other numiber of tin? adminis- 
tration, inasmuch as the causes which liave. crtMiied tlio 
difficulties with which we are about to grapj>l(‘ have in no way 
resulted from circumstances over wliicli the Financial Ih'part- 
ment have liad the slightest control. Bciori^, li(»wt^v('r, 1 
toucli upon that ])art of the subject wliich coiuan'iis tin? iul ure, 
it is but right that the Indian tax-payors, and the linlijiii 
public generally, should receive a full exjilanation in ri'gard 
to the past, and to the causes which hav(^ o(?c?asion(‘d the 
actual deficit Avhich will confront us at the conclusion of th(‘ 
present tinaiuial year. That defixit, as you hav(‘- Um u alri'ady 
told, will probably amount, in round numbers, to £2, SOU, 000. 
The principal portion of this sum, which may 1 h> put roughly 
at a couple of millions, is due to those preparations which wx^ 
were compelled to make on our side of the wat(‘r in vi<wv of a, 
possible contc'st between Groat Britain and Itussia. 1iie 
nature? of the crisis to which 1 allude was thoroughly umhu’stood 
from one end of India to the otlior. Its gravity wxis lully 
appreciated, and there probably lias never been a moix? 
gratil'ying feature in the history of this country than the way 
in which all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects came forward, 
not merely with a unanimous <‘Xpression of loyalty and (hi- 
votion to the throne and to tine p(?rson of th(‘ Qu(?en-Emj)n‘ss, 
but, in numerous instances, with offers both ot‘ personal and 
material assistance. In th(*S(; circumstance ‘S, it, scarcx.dy is 
necessary for me to show that Ihci exp(?iiditur(‘ wliich wc at 
that time incurred was micessary and iuovitabli^ It will Imx 
sufficient for me to [loint out that so iminiiuiut was war (*.ou- 
sidored by Mr. (JhidstoiU' and his (*oll(‘agu(.‘S that the reserves 
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wf3re called out and a powerful fleet was equipped by the 
British Grovernmoiit, at an expense of six and a half millions. 
1 imagine that no one will care to suggest that, while these 
sacrifices were being made by the English tax-payers with the 
view of maintaining the sanctity of the north-western frontier 
of India, India herself should have remained a listless spectator 
of the scene and have done nothing for her own defence. 
But though wo felt it incumbent upon us to prcjpare for what 
then app(3ared the probable contingen(‘y of war, we restricted 
our precautionary measures to those which the barest noc.essities 
of the (;aso required. We contented oursedves with providing 
sucii an am<.)unt of transport and stores as would enable us to 
phice a voiys (Varnice of observation on our own frontier. We 
did not mobilise a regiment, or move a man, or spend a penny 
otlKU’wise tlian on tluiso initial and elementary measures, 
and had any Government done less, it would liave deserved 
imp(‘aehment. 

The otlier items of the deficit have boon occasioned by the 
construction of a temporary lino through the Bolan Bass from 
llindli to Quetta, and by our military operations in Upp(?r 
Burma, tlu^ cost of tlie latter of which has been estimated for 
the current year at £270,000. With regard to the first of 
these ])rojects, the Bolan line, I need not say much. It is 
well known how fatal to the lives of our soldiers and how 
intolerably expensive has been in times past the despatcdi of 
troops on foot along this fatal road. A considerable period 
must of necessity elapse before the Ilurnai route can be com- 
pleted, and were a war to occur therc^ is no doubt that the 
existence of direct and through railway communication to 
Quetta would save thousands of lives, as well as the original 
cost of the railway many times over. 

As to the Burmiise war, though it is not perhaps a very 
fitting opportunity for explaining the policy of the Govern- 
ment, there are one or two observations it might be opportnm* 
for me to make in regard to it. '^lliat our proceedings in the 
mattcu' have been almost unanimously approved of in England 
has long since been sufficiently apparent. In this country, 
however, a different view has been taken of the affair by a 
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(‘onsidoniblo proj)()rtion oftlio native' j^ress, 'riuil shenild Im' 
tlio ease has not at all sur])riso(l mo, and I n'adily admit tliat 
the instinctive aversion so many of our native fritmds have 
shown to the Mandalay ex])edition has boon botli natural and 
reasonable. As a f^eneral principle, it is not desirable that 
either the limits or the political and financial resjamsibilitie's 
of the Imliaii Em])ire should b(‘ extended, and every Indian 
tax-payer is pc'rfectly justiti<'d in a})])rehen(linp: that (‘vany 
war, no ^natter n|)on liow mo(h'rat(' a scal<‘ it may Ik' condnct(‘(l 
or how su(*eessfnl its issue, must add to the ]>nbli(* liiinhms. 
Nor, ind('(Ml, gan we expect that thost' lar^j^^'r and iwcMlominant 
(M)nsid(M’ations whicli dictat(*d the lint' of ac'tion \\(‘ liav(* 
followed should be j>r('sent to the minds of tln‘ i;r(‘a1 mass of 
the Indian j)et)ple. thenn Jhirma is a nmiote and fon‘i<rn 
country. TJie history of our redatious with tlu' (iovernnn'ut 
of Kino; Theebaw duriuj; the past y(‘ars is alike iudiff(a'(‘nt 
and unknown to tlnuu, and w(* must not be surprised if the 
inhabitants of Lahore, or of Trinchinoj>oly, Ih'nares or Multan, 
should fail to remember lliat, fetr tliirty v<‘ars, Lou^'r Ihirma 
has formed an integral part of tln‘ Indian Jhnj>ire; that it has 
contributed its full share, and, as tin* l>urm(‘S(‘ aII(*o(‘, mori' 
than its full share, of taxation to the Imperial E\ehe([in‘r ; and 
tJiat anythiiio; vvliudi affects its security or wcdlan* must o( 
ma'essity prove of as dei*]) eoin* ‘rn to flu* (JovtTument of India 
as if it lay in the heart of Her Maj(‘sly’s Indian ])oss(‘ssions. 
A variety of eonejirr(‘nt cin‘umstane(*s madi* it only too 
evident that the future of Lowi'r Jhirma would be s(‘nons]y 
compromised unless we eamo to sonn* satisfaidory understanding 
with the Governmeut of Mandalay i!i r<*spe(*t to the various 
outstandiufj; complaints which tor y<'ars jiast wv have* b(‘oii 
vainly preferring to the lUirinese King. An homsl iind 
sincere endeavour was made to reach an amieabh* setthmnait, 
but our Wfdl-racaut intentions were frustrated by tin* folly of 
the ruler, and we were forced very reluctantly to nnderlake 
the conquest of the country. Thanks to the skill, the* ])nidenf*f‘, 
and the humanity with which the expedition has b(‘(‘n con- 
ducted by General Preiidorgast, and to the z(*al and en(‘ri];y 
displayed by Her Majesty’s forees of both servicf*s, Enjrlisli 
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Hud native, the capital of Upper Burma has been occupied, it 
may be said, almost Avithoiit bloodshed, and certainly without 
engendering any bitterness of feeling between ourselves and 
the Burmese people. That these proceedings will entail a 
certain amount of cost cannot be denied; but, without en- 
dorsing the complaint of the representatives of Burmeses 
interests, who mainbiin that the Indian Exchequer has unduly 
]>rofited for many years past by the exorbitant amount of 
Burmese revenue which it absorbs, it will probably bo fou]id, 
when the delator and creditor account between India and 
Burma is fijially examined, even after the expenses of the 
present war liavc beam duly debited, that an ultimate balance 
siioet will be shown whicli may by no moans prove unsatis- 
factory to tlie Indian tax-payer. As to tli(^ degree to which 
the rewenuos of Upper Ihirina may suflice to provide for tlio 
wants of its own administration in future, nothing at present 
can h(i said. It was necessary, of course, once the conquest of 
the (jouiitry had hoeii eff(Kded, to determine and to de(dar(‘. lor 
dijdomatic purposes its intetifational status. This has been 
done by the l^rocdamatioii of the Ist of January, under which 
th(^ antliority of the Viexa-oy is substituted for that of the lab^. 
King. Such an atTangemont, however, though required by 
the actual circuiustanxms ()f the case, will (‘ventualJy bo re- 
placed by a more fully regulated system, the nature of Avliich 
will, in all probability, not 1)0 (hdermined until I have myself 
visited Mandalay, and been in a position Ip submit a report to 
tlie Queen’s Government at home. 

Having now dealt with th(‘. (*auses of our jictual tleficil, and 
one or two subjects cogiiabi to them, I will ask pcaunissir)!! to 
make a few further observations in regard to the Ihll we 
purpose to introduce. T'he object of tliat Bill is to impose 
a tax upon those classes who at this moment contribnpi 
nothing, or only (!ontrihut(^ in a very i]n[>(‘rce])tiblo degn^o, to 
the Indian revenues. On the nc(*.essity ibr strengtlioning our 
pr(^s(mt financial ])ositi(>n 1 will not enlarge. Sir Auckland 
Colvin has clearly shown that the financial position of the 
country is gravely iinjim-illed by a liarassing uncertainty in 
regard to the future of silver. The fall of a })(;nny in the 
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of Hilv('r at oiuv adds, in round nnndx'vs, a million to 
our t*N:]K‘iiditur('. In this nianiuT, Hiiu*(‘ I (‘iitonMl upon tho 
diitioH ot niy ollic(\ an a<lditioTial cliar^o of a million .slm’linu;- 
Inm b(‘ei) laid upon our sliouldorn ; and, llioii}j;li 1 trust that 
tlic‘ d(‘[)rc‘ssion of tin* nudal may liavt* n'aclunl its Jimost limit, 
tlu' possibility of a furtlun* fall, and ihc consiNjm-nt pr(‘S(‘iu‘o of 
an olcumuit of nnoertainty in all our accounts, rcmbu’s it 
absolut<‘ly incnml)cnt ujion the (iov(‘rniricnt to tul<(‘ hu<‘1i 
cautionary measur(‘s as the circumstances of tin* casi* piu'mit. 
After consultation with a nundau* of jH^rsons, botli Mni^lish and 
natives who «ro eaitith'd to spc‘ak with ;.‘;r(‘at authority upon 
such ipiestions, we have' franieal the provisions e)f the' prescait 
Ilil], and fre)m lirst io last the' utmost care' has bce'u lake'll 
to remler thi'ir applie-ation both e*ej[uital)l(' and as (‘onsonant to 
the liabits and fe'(*liuii;s of th(>S(' allcctcd by it as [lossible. I 
am aware' that in all J'lasteTii e*ountries llu're is a /j^n'at ohji'ction 
to aTiythiuf^ ajumiachiiif^ to dire'ct taxation, and 1 mii;)d have 
lu'sitate'el to ^ive my asse'iit to siu'h a me'asure as the* pri'St'nt 
if it had been an unjm'ce'de'utfll e'ssay in that dire'e'tiem ; but 
so far from this beiinj; the cast', dire*ct ta vation has for some' 
ye*ars paslforme'el a ])ortion e)f the iiseial sysU'Ui oi India. The* 
licc'iise tax is a tax e'ssentially dir'*e*t beilh in its principle*, its 
incielence, anel its a])plie*.atiem, anel so far as I have* bo(‘n abie' 
to l(*arn l)y e'liepiiry, e)r to ^athe*r from the* jiublie* prints, tliei 
e>ppositie)ii which this inipeist orijijinally e‘nce>unle're‘el has in a 
^re'at me'asure subsieled. Its assessmemts liavt* be'e'u li^raelually 
brought into harmony with thei re'al status ed‘ the>sej whe> liase' 
bee'U subjeedeel to it. Its inquisitenial (*harae*te*r has be*e‘n 
(*raelie*ateel, anel it is ne)W siibmitte*d to with as inue*h che*('r- 
fulness and geioel humour as is cemijiatible* with the infirmity 
of human nature. The imce*ssity then <d‘ semie* aelelitioii tei eair 
publie; reve'iiues being aelmitte*ei, the t lenernine*nt naturally 
cemsieh're^el that the*, (‘xtensie>n of a tax similar in prine-iph' te» 
tlie lie^eiise tax tei theise classes of the community wlio are* neit 
subject te> its operatiem, was bedh a just and a eh'sirablc I'x- 
pe'dient. The) emly alte'rnative* eijien to us was 1(» re-e'uhane'e* 
tlio salt tax; but, the)ugh tliis weiulel have be'e'ii an indire‘e*t 
tax, anel e-onscejuently not se> unpojmlar as the' <uie* we' are' 
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about to impose, its operation would have chiefly affected the 
])oorer masses of the community. Now, I am very far from 
wishing to say that in the presemje of any overwhelming 
no^r'ossity, such as that of a great war or a great famine, it 
might not be necessary to raise the duties upon salt. It would 
be by such a measure alone that a great emergency of the 
kind could be met, and all minor considerations would have 
to Ixi jiostponed to the imperative necessities of the hour ; nay, 
(‘ven something short of either of these calamities might 
justify us in resorting to it. But when the situation merely 
requires a comparatively slight addition to our cu:f rent revenue, 
it is obvious that any honourable man who had to chose 
betw(?on taxing the most indigent classes who already con- 
tribute a cionsiderable share of the public burdens, and taxing 
those classes who, though in easier circumstances, scarcely 
contribute anything, it is to the latter alternative that he would 
resort. This at all events is the conclusion that the (Tovern- 
meiit of India lias come to in the matter. We look abroad, 
and we s(^e that the peasant pl^s his salt tax, which, though it 
lias been rciduced, still supplies us with a yearly net revenue 
of i* (),000,000 ; that the landowner pays his land tax and his 
cesscjs ; that the tradesman or the merchant pays his license 
tax ; but that tluj lawyer or doctor, the members of the other 
learned professions, the officers of Government, and other 
j)ersons occupying an analogous status, and the gentleman at 
large, pay little or nothing. I look around this very table, 
and what do I see ? That there is not one of us into whose 
pocket Sir Auckland Colvin is able to get so much as his 
little finger. For instance, take my friend Mr. Mandlik, a 
most eminent and distinguished member of the legal profession. 
He will admit, I am sure, that his qualifications to rank as a 
tax-payer are of the most microscopic proportions. The same 
may be said of my friend Mr. Pcari Mohan Mukerji, except in 
so far as he may be a landowmer ; but whatever revenue he 
derives from land are exempted from the operation of this Bill. 
I might make the same appeal to most of our other colleagues, 
and, what is equally sad, I am forced to make an identical 
confession in regard to myself and to the members of the 
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Governmeiit. iliere is not one of ns wl\o pays any really 
seirious sum from his income into the Imperial Exchequer. 

Now, surely this cannot be right, and to such aii anomaly it 
is no answer to say that direct taxation is repugnant to oriental 
customs. Justice is the inhabitant neither of the East nor of 
the West. She admits no geographical limits to lier sin)remacy ; 
her throne is on higli, and sooner or later, in s})ite of prejudice 
or custom, she never tails to vindicate her title to the respect 
and veneration ol mankind. It is then in the name of justice 
that Ave propose the imposition of this tax, and we feel assured 
that every fair and right-thinking man in the country, no 
matter how his private interest may l)e affected by our action, 
will recognise that no other course was open to us. Indeed, 
already I see that no less intelligent a liody than the congress 
oi Indian delegates lately held at Bombay have forestallcHl our 
(Conclusions, and have passed a resolution, recommending, in 
default of other expedients, the extension of the li(MUis(; tax 
to those members of the community who lutlierto liave 
enjoyed an undeserved immunity from the visits of the tax 
collector. 

But though I do not anticipate that any serious objec- 
tions will be raised to the priiiciplo of the Bill, it is possil)hi 
that adverse criticisms may be passed upon some of its details. 
I need scarcely say that the most searching criticism, 
cially if accompanied by practical suggestions, will be very 
welcome and will receive from the Government most careful 
and impartial consideration. I do not anticipate, however, 
that any great changes will be necessary, because grt^ai cart? 
has b(3en taken to divest it of all those unsatisfactory (diarac- 
teristics which have hitherto rendered the imposition of direct 
taxation so unwelcome. Warned by the experiences of thow? 
who have g(me before us, we have carefully eliminated from our 
Bill everything that rendered former measures the kind 
odious and obnoxious. In fact, our project is merely an (ix- 
pansion of the license tax. The license tax is a one-stonryod 
house, and on the top of it w(^ ar(? putting a second storey, 
but the order of architecture in both will bo the same ; and 
as the foundations of the one have stood the tost of time and 
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of popular criticism, so I trust will the walls of the other 
possess the same solid characteristics. 

But there is now another aspect of the question to which 
I am bound to refer. Following in the steps of Sir Auckland 
(volviii, I liavo shown, I trust in a perfectly conclusive manner, 
that the instability of silver, and the loss by exchange we 
have sustained during the current year, have compelled us to 
strength(ui our linancial position in the manner I have de- 
scribed ; l)ut, besides this, other unexpected calls upon our 
Knenue have arisen, which have also had their influence in 
detennining us to introduce the present Bill. A few short 
years ago, India was an isolated region, cut off* from the r(vst 
of the world, on two sides by the sea, and on the third by a 
range ot mountains whose further slo[)es were inhabited by 
populations destitute of modern arms, unskilled in the arts of 
war, and from whom no serious acts of aggression were to be 
apprehended. But within a period of startling brevity this 
situation has been completely revolutionised. A great Euro- 
I)(‘an Power has advanced its confines by sudden leaps and 
bounds into what by comparison may be called close proximity 
to our own frontier. It is trmj several hundred miles still 
separate the territories of India from those of Russia, but tlie 
intervening space is ruled by a Prince in close alliance with 
ourselves, whose interests are cognate to our own, and the 
invasion of whose territories wo are solemnly j)ledged to resent 
so long as he conducts his external relations in accordance 
with our advice and wishes. I do not propose to waste the 
time of the Council l)y entering upon any justification of the 
arrangennmts out of which the foregoing obligation has arisen. 
They wcr(‘ made by my illustrious predecessor, to whose good 
management and wise conduct of the affairs of the North- 
West we are indebted for a united Afghanistan and a Ifiendly 
Al'ghan ruler. But whatever their (character, they have to all 
intents and purposes brought, though in an indirect manner, 
the area avowedly dominated by our political influence and 
as(*endancy into diroc.t contact with one of the greatest mili- 
tary monarchies of the day. Under these circumstances it 
nould b(; th(‘ heiglit of folly upon our part if we did not 
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recognise the change which has taken place in tlu^ exti‘rnal 
position and relations of the Indian Empire. My own epiniou is 
that the councils of Russia are controllcHl by a just and j)eace- 
loving Emperor, and inspired by a iriuderato and nnaggr(‘ssiv(‘ 
statesman; but those who have watched tlie re(;eiit current of 
events in Europe and the origin and causes of some of tlie 
most bloody wars of the last thirty years, must bo aware that 
the hands of monarclis, howaiver j)ow('riii], and of luiuisters 
however conscientious, are violently forced and tlieir most 
cairnest desires countervailed by a hundnal disturbing in- 
iluences. The accident of a moment, a wave of pojmlar pre- 
judice or passion, the influence of a subordinate but ])ow(U-ful 
party in tlie State, a chance collision between distant ])iclc(‘ts, 
eacli one of these, or all (;onibiuod, have been and will be again 
suflicient to bring the nations of the eartli into disastrous 
collision. But for the accidental circumstance of the Ajuir 
being in my camp at Raw^al I^indi, and the fortimati: fa,c.t of 
liis being a Prince of gn^at capacity, experience, and calm 
judgment, the incident of P(3njdeh alone, in tli(3 strained con- 
dition of the relations which tlien existed between Russia and 
ourselves, might of itself have proved tln^ occtasion of a long 
and miserable war. But, not only so, there arc other cf)ntin- 
g(incies and nntow^ard ])ossibilities wlilch must occur to ^h(3 
mind of every one, tliongh it may not be desirable or priuhait 
to specify them in detail, which, w-ero tluiy to happen, would 
still further accentuate the change in our circumstances which 
the entry of Russia into the valley of the Hari-Rud, and her 
advance to the borders of Maruchak, Maimena, and Balkh, 
have occasioned. If then the situation is sucli as I have 
d('scribed, — and I have endeavoured to shajxi rny language in 
accordance with absolute fact and the suggestions of jdain 
common sense, — it is evident that we should b(3 noglcctiug a 
grave and obvious duty did we not follow the example of all 
civilised communities under such circumstances, aud ]>hice 
our frontiers in such a position of defence and impregnability 
as will render us comparatively indifferent to the changes and 
chances of the outside world, and restore to us that f( 3 eUng of 
security and independence of others whi(‘li is absolui(‘ly esscui- 
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tial to the stability of our credit and the healthy condition of our 
linaiKjes. These necessities have been equally admitted by the 
late and tlie present (xovernments of Great Britain. During 
a remarkable debate which took place last year, the represen- 
tatives both of the Conscirvative and of the Liberal parties united 
in recognising the necessity of completing with as little delay 
as possible such a system of defensive railways, fortifications, 
and other works along our north-western frontiers as would 
eflectually bar our doors against all chances of annoyance iTom 
beyond th(jm, no matter from what source they might proceed 
— wliether occasioned by a foreign foe or by any change of 
policy on the part— I will not say of the jiresent ruler of 
Afghanistan, for of his steadfastness and firhdity we have re- 
ceived satisfactory proofs — but on the part of any of his suc- 
cessors. Witli such a consensus of opinion in the IVirliament 
of Great Britain, the Government of India had no difficulty 
in discerning what line of action to adopt. Some very com- 
|)lete and wcdl -considered projects for the construction of 
military railways wherever strategic considerations might re- 
quire th(;m to be laid had already been drawn up by the late 
Viceroy and accepted by the Secretary of State, and during 
the past summer the military authorities here?, in conjunction 
with those at liomo, have biicn elaborating a jdan lor the 
(U'cetion of such places of strength, fortresses and fortified 
positions, as may bo best adapted for the purpose we have in 
view. In doing this we shall be merely following the ex- 
ample of (ivery other nation in the world, who, no matter how 
friendly may be its relations with its various neighbours, 
rightly feels that its security and peace should not be allowed 
to d(q)end upon their good-will, however genuine, or their 
professions of amity, however sincere, but uj)on its own valour 
and prudence, aided by such means as military science can 
suggest for tlm protection of its borders. 

It has also been determined for the same reasons to increase 
to a moderate degree the numbers both of the British and of 
the native forces in India. This is a measure which the late 
Gommander-iii-Chief, one of the most economical, sagacious, 
and prudent officers that ever occupied that high position, 
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most earnestly counselled, and the necessity for it 1ms heeu 
impressed upon us in an equally emphatic nianuer 1 )y his 
])resent distinguished successor, as well as by other ])('rsons 
entitled to speak with scarcely less authority. Ihit, though 
anxious and ready to give every proper (^onsideratioTi to the 
recommendations of those who are the legitimat (3 advisers of 
the Government of India in tliese matters, we felt that due 
regard had also to be ])aid to the financial exig(‘nci(‘s of th (3 
situation. Consequently, the addition we propose to make to 
our present forces falls considerably short of the figure desired 
by Sir Dona^l Stewart and other high ndlitary authorities 
both hero and at home. In coming to this conclusion the 
Government has felt that it was incurring a very grave r<3S[>on- 
sibility, but still, on balancing the conflicting considerations 
for(‘ed upon our attention, w^e are convinced that the more 
moderate limit we have adopted is the one best suited to the 
(urcumstances of the case. 

Unfortunately, j)re(;autions of this kind cost money and tlui 
necjessities of the case re(|uire them to bo ])ushed with energy 
and rapidity ; and although the expenditure neiMled for tlui 
grciater proportion of these works will be, as heretol‘or(3, pro- 
vided by loan (and by sums refunded to us from time to time; 
by the private companies to which Government railways may 
be transferred) we shall have of course to pay the int(;rf3st on 
whatever sums we borrow. Then again there are three Famine 
liailways which haye been already commenced, and wliich tht3 
Government arc determined to comj)lete with all despatch, 
namely, two in Madras and one in Northern Bengal. And 
here perhaps I may take an opjiortiinity ol correcting an error 
which has been frequently made, and whi(3h seems to r(3turn 
to new life each time that it is corrected — namely, that Jin 
inroad has been made upon the Famine (^rant. Wlien 1 
arrived in the country, I found that the system wliich had 
been followed by my predecessor had been to a])])ly hall a 
million a year from the Famine Grant to Famine I tail ways, 
£250,000 to irrigation works ; and the remainder ol the 
grant to the diminution of debt. The justification lor its 
a]>plicatiou to this latter jmrtioso has been so fully sd forth 
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and explained in a speech of Sir Evelyn Baring’s that I need 
not say any more upon that head. Such was the system 1 
found in vogue when 1 arrived in India, and during tlie 
current year that is the exa<*.t system whicdi has bee^n foll()vv(*(L 
These facts are ])erfectly well known to all wlio are acquainted 
with the subject, and now that I have myself re-stahMl them 
in Council, 1 trust that the foolish ghost of this perennial 
ficition has been omui and for ever laid. In fact, 1 juay say 
that, so far from diverting the Famine Grant to extraneous 
purposes, there is nothing which myself and my colleagiuis 
have so strongly urged upon the Secretary of^ State as tin; 
d(.‘sirability of continuing the policy sancticuied by our prede- 
c(\ssors, at all events until w(i shall have reaclKul a stage? wluui 
our Famine l\rote(dive liailways shall Jiave snflicieiitly multi- 
plied to coiripress within toh‘rablo bounds the chance of such 
(casualties from famine as have? desolated the laud iji ]»ast 
times. But, thouglx such is our intention and desire, w(? have 
thought it perfectly consonant with tlie principh?s 1 have 
(jiiunciatcul to ask the Sec-r(?tary of State that, instcaid of 
making all tlicse Famine Ihotectivc liailways onrselv(‘S, we 
should bo jKUTnittod to apply a small pro[)ortion (jf the Famine 
Grant to the payment of interest to certain companies vvliorn 
we ])ropose to entrust with the construction of special linos 
wliich possess a protective character, and which, by their com- 
jiletion, will diminish the evil consequemees of bad seasons 
in various threatened districts. 

Such, geiitlem(?n, are the circumstances under whicli the 
Governin(}nt of India have asked this Council to give leave 
for the i]itro(lu(?tion of the present Bill. Stated briefly, our 
chief justification for the measure is to be found first of all in 
the extraordinary fall of silver which has recently taken place, 
and in the nnciertainty wdiicli prevails us to the future fluc- 
tuations which may affect its value. In the })resence of such 
a state of things, tlie strengthening of our financial position 
l)(^camc an absolute duty, and the performance of this duty 
has been rendered still more incumbent upon us by the neces- 
sity, which has been ccpially recognised by every shade of 
juiblic opinion in England, of strengthening our frontier 
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fldoiKMis, rind prosoeutinn^ with (‘uoro-y tlio oomplolion of our 
frontier railways. In determining the amount of luoiu'v to 1 h‘ 
raised, wo were very careful to limit it to the minimum sum 
which we thought it safe to ask for, and you may be satisii(‘d 
tliat in carrying out tlio programnKi which lias been dder- 
niined upon, the fTOvernment will be careful to ^qwdro its 
efforts with the means at its disposal. All the works which an^. 
contemplated cannot, of course, l)c carried out at oii(*(\ ami liy 
the exercise of prudence and discretion, and by a wise adap- 
tation of th(> means at our disposal to thi^ ends in view, it may 
fairly be hoijed — unless some unforeseen catastrophe should 
ovtuset our caleulatioiis — that with this slight addition to tin* 
taxation of the country, which as I said belbre will nu'rely 
toneh those who hitherto have contribnted hut slightly to tla^ 
public burdens, w(; sliall he able to carry out our progrannm'. 
Nor need we by any means d(*spair of a very considerable pro- 
portion of the ex])Oiiditure to which I hav(j rererr(.‘d pn/viiig 
remunerative, llailways of course which are simply coii- 
striict(‘d for strategical reasons cannot be expocdiMl, as tiu^y are 
not inteiidcHl, to jirove profitable commercial sjXMnilations ; hnt 
it so ha])pons that the two jirineipal railways wliich luv. to snh- 
S('rvo our military rn^eds will run in f'uch a direction jis in nil 
probability to become of the greatest service to (X)nimei‘c.(^ 
As everyone knows, the caravan route which (‘onnec-ts Hin- 
dustan with Persia and Central Asia runs through tiuotta, niid 
the goods wliich ofo now conveyed on can uds’ backs to 1lie. 
proximity of the Indus may bo (‘xjiectod to focal tlio clii(‘1 el 
these lines with a continually growing traffic. Again, llic 
Sind-Sangjir Ilailway, which will (mabic us to move oiii- troops 
along the whole face of our frontier, may from tlic‘ pc'cnlinr 
circumstances of its location eventually bc'come a considcrnhle 
eommcrcial artery. ’^Fhose results, liowc^ver, are only subsi- 
diary to the main purpose of the two lines in qm^stiem, ;iml 1 
merely mention them as ailording some camsolation to tlioscj 
of ns who like myself have an instinedive dislike to pure ly 
military expenditure. 

It only remains for me, gentlemen, to tliank you for tlic^ 
patience with wldvh you have listemal to me, and to ajHilogisc 
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for the lorip^tli of my observations ; yet there is one thing which 
I desini to say before I conclude. Although I have not the 
slightest doubt or dilliculty in recommending you to agree to 
th(^ introduction and to the eventual passing of this Bill, I 
cannot help desiring to express my extreme and heartfelt 
regret that the occasion should liave arisen for legislation of 
this descri[>tion. The imposition of taxes is always an un- 
gratelVil task to any Government, even when its measures have 
rt^oeived, through their representatives, the sanction of a 
majority of the peo])lo. Th(i performam'o of such a duty to 
]^(u*sons situated as are my colleagues and myseHis still more 
irksome^. When I reached the shores of India, I had marked 
out for myself a very difierent programme. For five years the 
country had been administered by a wise, cautious, and <lis- 
tinguished statesman, who had devoted his attention to the 
intorual welfare of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. Peacai 
reigned from one end of the land to the other; and tliough 
our Financial Member could not boast of more than an actual 
etpiilibrium between our resources and our expenditure, there 
was no reason to anticipate, until some months after my 
arrival, that anything was likely to disturb the even tenor of 
our way. My predecessor having had such exceptionally 
lavourabh"- opportunities for introducing reforms, and of bring- 
ing th(i institutions of the country into harmony with its 
growing wants and asj)irations, my ambition was confined to 
th(; humble intention of watching the effects of his policy, and 
tending and watering what he had planted. We all know 
how rapidly these prospects liave been overclouded by a suc- 
cession of adverse circumstances over which this Government 
has had no control ; and now, at the expiration of the first 
year of my term of office, I and those associated with me in 
the government of the country find ourselves driven to a 
coursii of a(*tion which cannot fail to cause inconvenience to 
certain classes of our fellow-countrymen, whose w^orldly trials 
and troubles are already sufficient, I dare say, to try their 
paticuice and fortitude to the utmost. Let me assure them 
thiit, at all events, neither my colleagues nor I have failed to 
comprelnMid tln^ many sacrifice's which tin* imposition of this 
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taxation, moderate as is the scale we liave adopted, mid 
comparatively few as are the individuals it will alVe(*t, cannot 
fail to entail upon many of them; and most deeply do we 
lament the necessity of subjecting them to the ordeal. Thos<‘ 
observations more especially apply to those Anglo-Indian 
servants of the State who are compelled by their domcistic, 
necessities to transmit to England the greater part of tlndr 
hard-won earnings for the support of their children. 'Jdiat 
very depreciation of silver from which the n^venues of the 
State have so greatly suffered has also made itsidf felt in tludr 
case with tho.^mosfc bitter severity. On the other hand, liow- 
ever, it must be remembered that only five years ago tliree 
millions of taxes were remitted by the Govcirnment of the day. 
The amount of taxation which we are about to im])os(' will not 
probably bring in more than six or seven hundred thousand 
pounds, so that, when all is said and done, the inhabitants of 
India will be still left the enjoyment of more tlian two millions 
of the taxation whicli was remitted in 1882 by Sir Evelyn 
Earing. Indecid, if an actual calculation were nuuhs I think 
it might probably bo shown — at all events in the casc^ of tlu^ 
wealthier classes wo are now bringing into our not — tha,t the 
gain they have derived from the remission of the import 
duties compensates them in a considerable degn^e for tlie 
additional impost to w^hich they are Ixiing subjected. Ee this, 
how^ever, as it may, whatever the sacrilico, whether it aflVM*ts 
the Anglo-Indian oj the native servants of the Eritish Crown 
— of this I am sure, that if they are on(‘,c convinced that tlu‘ 
measures proposed by this Bill are necessary to maintain 
unendangered tlie honour of the Queen-Empress and the safety 
and security of the Indian Empire, and of the millions of 
hearths and homes it contains, as well as the stability cf our 
public credit, they will cheerfully submit to them. Tlie 
offers of assistance forwarded to me during the course of hist 
summer in so gemeroiis a manner by the princes, zamindiirs, md 
leading men of the country more than justify such an exjxxitn- 
tion. But the days arc past for supplementing the r(\sourc(;s 
of the State by private beuievolences. The only fair and 
effectual way of accepting the assistance we hav<‘ Ixuai proff(‘r(‘d 
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is by recommending to the gcmerous acceptation of tlic people 
a fair, just, and (‘rpial measure of taxation. This in our hearts 
and (M)nsci(‘nc(‘s we believe we have done. But there is one 
otlior measur() by Avhich wo intend still further to fortify our 
financial position, and to jn-otx'ct it from whatever changes or 
chaiuais the futurci may bring forth. Although from time to 
tiitie during past years frequent endeavours have been made 
to (‘xainine the great machine whicli eonstitutos the Indian 
(h)vernment, with the view of rendering its operation more 
(dfectiv(^ and economical, much, I cannot but believe, still 
remains to be done in that direction. As you qre aware, the 
(Tovernment of India itself controls but a part of tln^ expendi- 
ture of tlu^ country, so largo a proportion of the Imperial 
resources having been confided to the control of the provinchil 
and subordinate administrations. Very soon, however, the 
provincial contra(*ts instituted botw('en ()urs(‘lves and the local 
governiiK'nts will expir(‘ ; and it will be noicessary, espetially 
in view of tlie circaimstanccs to which 1 have reterred, most 
canjfully to review them. At a time when fiuctuations in tlui 
currency are threatening the stability of our whole financial 
system, and wlnn tlie j)()ssibility of ext(u*nal commotion is 
daThening the political horizon, it is very evident that th(‘ 
duty of (‘C()noiny and retrenchnnmt ouglit to bo ])roseciit(Ml 
with the utmost caiergy and decision. Already \\(: ]iav(i 
initiated this ])olicy with effect ; and by an appeal to tlu^ 
provincial govcTiiments, which I must say^ was answered with 
tlui greatest loyalty, wo have to a very considerable extent 
been compensa,t(?d for our additional military expenditure. 
But this was a t(nn])orary measure to mi^et an equally t(mi- 
poiMry m^^.d. It is now desirab](‘ to ascc^rtain wliether it would 
not be possil)le to add considerably to tlie margin of our 
r(‘SOUices by a careful revision of our Inip(.‘rial and rrovincial 
(^xp(niditure, as Avell as by the additioTi to our incojJKj with 
which the ])resent Bill will provide us. With this view the 
(fovernment of India have determined to issiUi a Financial 
Commission, so strongly coiistituted and furnished with such 
instructions as to ensure that the task entrusted to them will 
b(‘ conscientiously perforriKMl, and to pi*ove conclusively that 
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the Vieeroy and bis eolleiigues are tlioronghly in (^arnest in 
tlieir determination to adapt the administration in all its 
brandies to the financial exigencies of the Empire. 

'rht^ inotioTi was put and aj2;reed to. Sir Auckland Colvin then introduced 
the Bill, explaining its more Linportarit provisions, and the Council was 
adjourned. 


LICENSE TAX AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the llth January the License Tax Amendment Bill was again coii~ 
sid(*rcd in tlie legislative Council. Sir Auckland Colvin moved that ihv. 
Bill be referred to a select committee consisting of the Honourable 
Messrs. Ilheri, Hope, Quinton, Hunter, and Steel, the Honourable b'ao Sabeb 
Vislivanaili Narayaii Mandlik, tlie lloinmrablo Beari Molian Mukerji, and 
the mover, witli instruetions to submit tbeir report on tlie 22nd instant. 

'flic speakers on tbe motion were Messrs. Hunter, Steel, Quinton, Evans, 
(loodricb, Babu P. M. Mukerji, Kao Sab(ib V. N. Mandlik, the Litaitenani- 
(lovernor of Bengal, Sir A. Ckdvin, and Mr. lIoj)e. 

11 is Exet'lleney the President closed the discussien as follows : — 

Befcrc putting the question, I may bo ptTmitttal to (‘xpross 
tlie very groat satislao.tiou I have derived from tiui gtmerous 
unanimity with whi(*li th(^ various meinbors oT this (Jouucil 
have expressed thtur a])proval of tlie nnuisnre whieh is befori^ 
them. Quit(i iiidepeudent of those who are e()7nie(‘t(d with 
the (TOV( 3 rnment, w'c liave amongst ns the ropresentatives of 
tlu3 three most important interests in India al'ieeJ-od by the 
present Bill. We Cave a most distingnislied member of tln^ 
mercantile interests, to whose incisive and weiglity sp(‘(‘di I 
am sure we have all listened with the greatest pJeasui’o and 
profit. We have an equally distinguishcMl representative ol 
the inter(?sts of the learned professions. Ami we lia\i‘ also 
amongst us two genthmieu who are exeeptionally antliorised 
to sjieak on behalf of the interests of tln^ native eommiiiiity. 
When, therefore, we find that the rcqiresentatives of thes(^ 
three interests liavo been good enough to aeijuiescf* in a 
measure wlii^di any (Jovernmfmt would have introduf‘ed with a 
considerable amount of anxiety, we iriay well congratulate 
ourselves upon the resnlt. But lln're is another view in w hich 

G 
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I personally may be permitted to regard this question, which 
givers me even mort^ satisfaction than tliat whi(*h I derive 
from tlie consciousru^ss that a (tov(‘rnment measure has l)een 
unanimously approved l)y this ( /oumdl. As the representative 
of tlui Qu(Hm-]']mpj*ess, and as in some sort tlie s[)okesman of 
tli(i IJritish ])e()ple, J feel tJiat the unity of effort which we 
hav() agreed to make in common for tlie protection of the 
ludian Jhupire is a better ]>roof and test than any which could 
be producinl of the solidarity of interests which unites Her 
]\laj(\sty’s Nntive and British subjects in one common bond oi* 
loyalty towards the Queen and the Ihnpire. And let me 
assun^ thos(j gcmthnien Avho represent so ably native interests 
in this Councal that tlie faet that through them the native 
community has stepped forth so cheerfully and patriotically to 
support the poli(‘.y of the (jlovornment on this occasion, will 
nut fail to be appreciated at its true value by their hdlow- 
subjiHits at home. 

The motion was then jait to the CouiicU and oarried, and the Conneil was 
adjourned till the 2‘2nd instant, wlicii 8ir Auckland Ckdvin pn*, sen ted the 
i e]K)rt of the s(deet cominitlee. 

M'he report ol‘ tlie. sekM’.t committee was discussed nt a meeting; of llie 
(youneil whieli took place on the 20th dannary, the mem hers who took ]>art 
in the disenssion bcinji; 8Ir A. Colvin, Mr. Steel, Hahn V. M. Mukerji, Hao 
Salud) V. N. Mandlik, Mr. .Hope, and Mr. Evans. At the (dose of the dis- 
cussion, Sir Auckland Colvin moved, that “ the Bill as amended he passed,” 
and the motion w.is jnit and agreed to. 


dllE EOKEICN OFEJCERS AT DlilLlIl. 

On Saturday morning, the IGth »7aTiuary, 1886, the Viceroy left Calcutta l>y 
s})ecial train lor Dellii to witness the march jiast of the troops, numheriie'- 
about 40,000, who had lieen engaged in tlie winter manreuvres, and aridved at 
'Dellii on the evening of the ITlh. On the morning of thtj lOth, before the 
luarcli past took ])la,(’e, he iar-akfastod at ('oloiiel l.^pperton’s camp in order to 
meet the Eoreign ]\lilila.ry Otlicers who had been dej ailed liy their respective 
(ioveinnieiits to attend tlui inanceuvres. A number of guests, including 
many ladies, were a, Iso present. Alter breaklast llis Excellency rose aiul 
spoke as h.dlows : — ■ 
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Ladies and GtENTLEMBN, — As this, I fear, is tl\e only 
opportunity I shall Inive of doing so, I hope I may vtmture, in 
the name of the Government of India, to express how higlily 
we consider ourselves honoured by the prcjsenco of thos<^ 
Eiiropc^an officers who have come from so great a distance to 
witness the military maimmvres in whir*h so consideraldo a 
])ortion of Her Majesty’s forces in India, both Lritisli and 
Native, have lately been engaged. On behalf of my colleagues, 
and as tlic representative of the Qu(ien-Em press in this 
country, I now bid them most heartily wiihromc. All are 
distinguished^reprc'sentatives of the respe(*tive armies to whi(;h 
they severally belong, and I have no doubt we shall d(u-ive 
very great profit from such observations and criticisms as may 
liave occurred to them. Hut not only do I desire to welconni 
them as head of the Indian Government; I also wish to 
express my great pc^rsonal satisfaction at D'ceiviug them in 
our midst. It so happens that there is not one amongst tluan 
to whom, had ho come as an ordinary traveller, 1 sliould not 
have felt bound to show s|)e<iial courh^sy and attoidhm. For 
instance, there is Prince Esterhazy, from whoso grandfather at 
an early period of life I experienced great personal kindm‘ss, 
and wdio has received his mission here at the hands of Count 
Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
wdio was an intimate friend ami colleague of my own at St. 
Petersburg. In company with Count Kalnoky, I was pi^rmitted 
to be a spectator of l^ussia’s annual great manoiuvres, wljon I bad 
ample opportunities of appreciating the splendid and gallant 
a]>pearance, and of noting the efficiency of the men and officers 
of the Imperial Russian army, as well as of receiving most 
considerate kindness at the hands of His Majesty the Emperor. 
Not only so, but one of the Russian officers presciiit wfjars the 
uniform of the regiment wdio w^ero good enough, when we left 
St. Petersburg, to depute some of their number to say farewell 
to Tjady Hufiferin at the station, when they almost smothere<i 
her with bouquets. Again, I see opposite to me two officers 
representing tlie most venerable and one of the mightiest of 
1^ u ropean m ona j’chs. Tl i ro u gh accid on tal < d rc urns tan cos, 

during a period of tiiirty years, I have ex])erienccd from time 
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to time, at the haiuls of tlie Empc^’or of Germany, repeated 
marks of his never-lViiliuig urbanity and goodness of lieart, and 
I hope that wlnai the r(‘presentatives of the (German army 
return to their native land tlie.y will lay my respectful homage 
at the feet of their sovereign, and assure His Majesty oi' tlie 
iiuspfiakal)h^ pleasurci it has given me to show thonn whatever 
attention lay in my po\N'er. On my left I am honoured l)y the 
])resence of the representatives of the French army. One of 
them is well known to l)e more respected and universally liked 
in London than any one who has occupied a similar positioji. 
His colleague is an old acquaintance, and both re-present a 
(‘-ouiitry with most of whose distinguished statesmen and 
generals i ha.v('. had the good fortune to be upon terms of 
intimacy. \V(^ have also many friends in common. To extend 
to these two ofliciers my most respectliil greetings is naturally, 
thor(3for(i, a labour of love. With the officers who come from 
Italy I can boast no ])ersonal ac(juaiutance, and yet probably 
1 a,m unit(3d in sym[)athy with them by far stronger ties than 
tlnvy th(misolves siispcnt-. Though an Englishman, or rather 
an Irishman, by nationality, by birth 1 am an Italian, arul I 
never hear tlnn'r beautiful language spokcm without its recall- 
ing many agr('eable memori(3s. They can, ther(‘fore, wrdl 
understand bow pleasant it ha,s Ix^en to me to w^c'lcome tlnun 
to India,. Again, on tlie otlnT side, are two other officers 
whose jiresema^ hei'e is as gra,t(‘ful to my feelings as that of 
any of their colh‘agues, inasmuch as they ,repr( ‘sent tlie army 
of the United fStates — a country which I had often occasion to 
visit wlum Gov(U'nor-(ieneral of Canada, and whose border I 
n(3V(‘r jiassed without exp(‘riencing at the hands of its inliabit- 
ants sucti an amount of kindness and hospitality as it would 
be impossilile for me to forget. If, therefore, 1 have ever found 
myself in the midst of any company whose presence 1 slioidd 
welcome, it is that of those distinguished offii^ers now present 
at th(5 table. At the same time there is one consideration 
wdiich, perhaps, mars the haianony of my greetings. As 
folhnvers of th(3 profession of arms, it is the duty of our military 
visitors to bring to the utmost efficiency those means of 
mutual d( 3 striiction to which nations are forced to appeal in 
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the last resort. Now it has boon iny duty, as a diidoniatist 
for several years, to apply whatever faculties I am ]K)ssess('(l of 
to renderiu" those armies, whose orgniiizatioii they are so 
eager to bring to perfection, as inoperative as possible. Wars 
are the reproach and disgrace; of diplomatists, whose ambition 
should be the reverse; of tlmt of our niilitary friends — namely, 
to render war a lost and forgotten art. lliifoi'tunately hitherto 
the s(ddiers have too often got tho better of us. Hut whatever 
iny pi’ofessional instinc-ts might have been as an Ambassador, 
I am free to (;onfess that, as (Jovernor-fTeneral of this country, 
my desire for*the maintenance of peace has been still furth(*r 
intensified ; ami most heartily do 1 pray tJiat the wisdom of 
all our G'(»vernments, and tho calmness and nioih;ration of 
puljlic opinion in tho various countries (tf the world may eon- 
line tin; eflbrts of all jiations to such niijnio warfare; as that 
which you, gentlem(;n, have lately witness(;d on the plains of 
India, and that in .\sia, as in Eur(H>e, the liene(i(;cnt triimiphs 
ol' civilisation may never be marred or int(;rrupted by tin; 
terrible necessithis of war. In comdusion, 1 have only to 
exjiress my regrt;t that my pro.ximate voyage to Huniia will 
[)r(;vent Jiie from (;nteiiaining our foreign visitors in Calcutta 
in the manner 1 should desire. If they will p(*rmit it, how- 
(wer, 1 will (;onunission my daughtcu’ to welcome them to 
Governunmt House in Lady Dufl’erin’s name and my own, ami 
to give a ball in their honour, in (>rd(;r that tln^ may liavc; a,n 
o[»]»ortunity of (;onviuciug themselves how favourable is our 
climate; to feminine beauty ; that our ladies’ eyes are; meu'e; 
fatiil than euir artillery; their wit more peiinted than emr 
bayonets, and that they are ready to give them as kinel, 
the)Ugh, perhaj)S, a nmre dangerous welce)me; to tlie capital eif 
Inelia as that which we have emh;aveiureel te; extend te» them 
in our c.amj) at Helhi. Anel nerw, ladies and ge'ntlejrie;n, I beg 
to propose the health of the Emperors, Kings, anel Chief's eif 
Stales of those countries wheese ofiieers have done us the 
hemejiir of visiting Inelia. 
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TIIK “MAnCll PAST” AT DELHI. 

After breakfast with t]ic Forei"n Officers, the Viceroy accompanied by liis 
staff ])roceetl(;d to vi(^w the march jiast of the troops. The weal her ])roved 
very imlavourMble, and heavy and incessant rain fell diirinf^ the day. At tbe 
conclusion of the march past, the Viceroy addressed the Coinmander-in-Cliief 
as follows : — 

rTLNEKAL ItoBEirrs, — T beg to offer you niy licurtiest eon- 
griitiilations on the noble and imposing spectacle which has 
lieen presented to us this morning, and which has provcid a 
fitting termination to the series of nsefnl and inti^resting 
inameuvres which Her Jlajosty’s army has been recently exc- 
enting. I must request you to exmvoy to the geuiu'als of 
division and to the officers and men of all arms under yonr 
(‘.onimaud my great satisfaction at their fine appearance and 
bearing, as well as at the very creditable^ inaniuir in which 
tli(‘y inarched past this morning under soiiKuvhat trying cir- 
cumstances. I believe that the army in the field to-day is tln^ 
largest vliich has ever been brought together in India, and I 
congratulate you most heartily on finding yourself at the head 
of such gallant troops. It will be my duty to acquaint the 
(ine('ii-ETn]U'ess with the circumstances attending this day’s 
performance, and I am sure that TTor i\l a j(‘sty cannot fail to 
derive Ihe very greatest pleasure from the ex(‘ellent account 
I shall be al)le to give her of her army in India and of tli(‘ 
individual regiments, whether British or mitivi^, whom 1 have 
had the privilege ef inspecting. 

'I'be Anceroy rcturnul to Calcutta on 'i’lnir^diiv evening, tbc lilyt January. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFEIMN’S FUND. 

A general meeting of tbe National Association for supplying female medical 
ai«l to the women of India w^as held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 
afternoon of 27th January, 1886. Tbe Viceroy presided, Lady Diilferin being 
seated on Ilis Excellency’s right, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on 
hifl left. The meeting wa>:. largely attended by the European and native 
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connmiiiity ol Calcutta. In opening tlic procecHliiiLijs Lnrd DutTcrin spoke ns 
follows : — 

liAOiES AND CrKNTT.DMEN, — 1 do iiot romomboT ever having: 
taken part in any piildie proceeding's Avitli greater pleasure 
than I now (experience in presiding over this meeting — on(‘ of 
tlie most important ])orhaps that lias ever been ludd in India, 
and upon the successful issue of* which a vast amount of liuman 
]ni]>|)iness is depemhiut. In the first plac(^, it is always a. 
(hdight to me, as it is to all her snbj(Mjjts, to obey the behests 
of our Soverdgn; and in cn(l(‘uvouring to lauiudi a stditmu^ Ibr 
the improvenjmit of tln^ medical treatment of tlu' women of 
India, we a, re fuHilling the s])(‘(‘ial injuiudJon of .Her Majesty 
th(j Qnetm. In the n(‘xt, I am standing before you as tin? 
a.dvo(*a.t(3 of an undertaking which has been initiale(l and 
shaped by one for whose goodness, wdsdom, and simplicity of 
purposes I have tlie most respectful admiration. Ihit, howiwer 
strongly tlie considerations I have mentiomal may lea<d me to 
])lead with all the earnestn(‘ss I can the cause of the asso- 
ciation we are about to found, a still more ])owerful induce- 
ment than cither has bc^en constantly pn^sent to my mind, and 
that is th(i firm conviction I entcutain that, if only wx‘ are 
abh‘, to carry out in its full integrity, and to tlui requiriMl 
(■extent, tlni ])rogra-mme wo have settled, tlnu'c will ensue in 
the course of time a greah.u* alhwiation of sufhudng among 
the million homes of India than has been afforded them during 
the whole of the j)rj‘.sent cmitury either by tin' spread of civil- 
isation or by the efforts of the Government. After all, ladies 
and gentlemen, if wo analyse the conditions of human life and 
catalogue the material sources of its sorrows, wh(‘re shall w(* 
find a more fruitliil causes of anguish than in bodily pain ami 
sickness and in the multiform mis(?ri(‘s of ill-health. Nol only 
do they paralyse*, our physical energies and activiti<‘S, and 
render us incaj)abh^ of those pursuits and industries upon 
which the well-being of those nearest and (l(3arest to us is so 
dependent, but they prostrate our mental faculti(3s, and what 
is even worse, they too frecjnently enfeeble and uMd(*rmine the 
h( 3 althy tone and temper of our moral dispositions. Ha])i)ily 
ProYi(h*nce in this case as in e\mry othcT has provid(Ml us wdth 
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t he means, it' not of extirpating, at all events of diminisliing to 
an extraordinary degree, miicli of the suffering to wliielil Lave 
referred. Within the last few years the true prineiples of 
sanitation liavo Ix^en recognised, the cause and sourexis of 
many pri^vcnitibh^ diseases which raged like a plague amongst 
the human race have been discovered, and their propagation 
hiis been almost cf)mpletoly arrested. Mcivns have been found 
of assuaging the intohirable agony with which surgical ope- 
rations were formerly accompanied, and the average duration 
of human life in those countries where the medical art is 
a fforded a fair field has been sensibly [)r()long(jj;l. It is p(n*- 
fectly triui that India, in common with other Asiatic (jonntries, 
lias gixiatly benehbMl by tlio triumphs of the medical seioiua^ 
of the West, which is thus paying back the biniefits which at 
the early dawn of inodmTi history she received i'rom the phy- 
sicians of the East. Hut, how(^vcr admirable and eflicacious 
may be the native school of medicuno in this country, it is a 
] latent fact that the benefits it is abb', to confer remain almost 
comphdxdy beyond th(‘ reach of one half of the Indian com- 
munity. f^istom, decoruni, the traditions — I will not say of 
iinmeinorial ages, be(*ause I lielic've the expression would b(^ 
liistorically incorrect, but of many generations — coujiled witli 
an instinctive delicacy of sentimout, which indeiid is by no 
ni(‘a.ns absent in otlier countries — have more or less closed tln^ 
doors of tlie z(mana to tlui visits of prop(^rly (pialifled members 
of the medical jirofession. As a consequence, the duty of com- 
bating those terribh'. bodily afflictions to wliich wonnni even 
more than men are liable has necessarily fallen into the hands 
of a class of female practitioners who, however great their 
d(d‘tness and zeal, are utterly incapable of fulhlling the heavy 
r(‘sponsibilities imposed upon them, and whose modes of deal- 
ing with their patients at certain critical (amjuncturcs are, I 
umhu’stand, of a d(q)lorably clumsy and imdlicient character, 
^fho object then of our present effort is to found an association 
w hi(di in its ultimate development shall supply the woimm of 
the land, from otk' <'nd of it to the otlnu;, witli proper medical 
advicti and attendaiu'i‘, under conditions consonant to th(*ir 
own most cherishe?d ideas, feelings, and wishes ; and in con- 
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sidering this object we must rennuiiber thiit in some n^spects 
the importance of maintaining a high averiig(' standard of 
Iiealth amongst the women of the country is ev(m great(‘r tlmn 
tliat of doing so among the men. The sickness of a man 
ind(HMl may mean loss of employment and many oilier dis- 
tressing consequences ; but the ill-health of the women of a 
household is tantamount to perpetual domestic wretchediM^ss 
and discomfort as w(dl as a dec^radation in the strenjxth and 
virility of subsequent generations. Whether, thendbre, from 
the point of view of pure humanity, or from that of utility, wt? 
ar(‘- bound to;strain (muy mOTo to remedy this gn'at (h^lect in 
our present social sysbun. Now, if th(‘rc is om‘. direction in 
wlii(*h scien(‘,e has made progress, it has b(‘(m in the means 
which have IxHni discovered of alhiviating the s|)ecial suff(*r 
i rigs and trials to which women an; jrartieularly liairle; and 
knowing what wo do about the system in accordance witli 
which they arc; at prestait treabnl in India, wc; may well com- 
proh(‘nd how grave and urgent is the obligation of jdacang 
w ithin the reach of our native female hdlow-subjects thosr 
in(‘rcifu] alleviations which have been so providentially n;- 
vealed to modern surgery. If th(‘ elforts of this association 
were contin(;d to this one object, it would amply justilV its 
(‘xisteiuio. ]>ut our ambition extends much further than this. 
It is with the wdiole range of maladies to which flesh is heir 
tlnit we are about to (jontend, not only in the great c(‘utn;s of 
wealth and population, like Madras and Bombay, vvlieri^ the 
battle indeed has been waged for some years past und(;r very 
(‘ucouraging aus|)ices, but throughout tin; whoh; region of 
the mofussil. Our ambition is evtnitually to furnish evtny 
district, no matt(‘r how remote, if not with a sujiply of highly- 
trained f(.;niale doctors, at all events with nurses, mldwivixs, 
and female medical assistants, wlio sliall have such an a(*- 
<|iiaintance with their business as to lie a gr(;at improv(;m(‘nt 
upon those wdio are now employed. Of course vvlieri; tlie (dr- 
cunistanc<;s of the locality permit of a more highly-organiscfl 
and eH(M*tive system, there our efforts wdll be more ambitious. 
It would be altogether out of place hu' ni(‘, however, to atbmij)! 
to explain the practical details of our scheme. I have already 
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dotjiiiKMl yon too ]on<2;; but I trust thoro is no one vvlioin 
tlioso words nmy .rojK'li avIio will not he willing to come to o!ir 
assistance*, to join with ns in this noble work, and in their 
respective spheres to do tlndr Ixist to lighten the burden of 
physical misery by wdiicdi at tliis mom(*nt and for ages past 
tin* womcTi of India Imvc* betai opprcissexl. Sickness am] pain 
is th(^ common lot of humanity. Kich and ])oor, the ])eople of 
all lands and th(! ])rof(iSsors of all r(‘ligions, are engnllod in 
tliis nniversal liability. Well may wo liope then that on this 
occasion the various commnnities of Lidia will nnito in om^ 
det(*rmiiK‘d national effort to countervail its •'‘ifeets. Tlie 
rc'sponse which has be(*Ji alr(‘ady made from all sides to onr 
original appeal prov<'S that tliis will be the (‘ase. From a 
hinidoMl (liiTerent (jnarters, both from small and from great, 
from tli(^ ])rinc(‘s of tin* land and from individuals in more 
Imnibh^ stations, sympathetic r(*pli('.s, a.s well as considerabhi 
mat(*rial assistan(*(s liave b(^en r(*ceived. The sum alri'ady 
subs(*ril)(‘d to the central fund amounts to a lakh and a half, 
and the branclu.'S are also doing well. But 1 need not rinnind 
you tliat this amount is altogetlM‘r inadequate to what will he 
recjuircMl for any extensive opomtioiis. What is wanted is a. 
permanent annual income, wliother derived from the intc'n^st 
on onr capital, or from yearly subscriptions. ^Jtioso who will 
]i(*reaftei’ address you will explain more fully the nature of 
our r(‘((uirem(mts. Fur tlu'^ moment I will sinqily content 
mys(‘lf with (‘xpressing the hope that, when our ixqiort has 
bet'U distrihiited and has been fully considered by the leaders 
of ])ubli(^ opinion and by those upon Avliose assistamre w e must 
so largely depend for sn(*ci‘ss, what has already hecui dom^, will 
receiver a still more eiuu'getic impulse, as well as mafm*ial 
assistance upon a far largi^r scale and in a more permanent 
form. 


The Tueotiii.i; Avas then, in turn, addressed by Mr, Ilbert, the Bislu’^p ef 
Calcutta, Mr. tinstice Chiinder Madhnb Gbose, SLir<!;e()LL-Majur Clegliorn, Hir 
Stenart Baylcy, Messrs. Keswick, (jloodrich, and Broughton, Sir Jotcndra 
Mohnii Tagore, and Syed Amir Ilossoiu. A vote of thanks having hccii pro- 
posed to the Viceroy lor ]>residing, ilis Excellency ruse and said ; — 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — Up to tliis iM>int 1 liavc not 
thoiiL^lit it necessary to interrupt tlie proceedings ol* tlu‘ nuM‘t- 
ing by asking you to accept one by one the various resolutions 
wliicli liave been submitted to you by the speakers who have 
bad the lionour of addressing us. I thouglit it more (*>on- 
vcaiient, as all those resolutions arei but part of a whole, to put 
tliein to this assembly en Hoc. Before, how ov(t, 1 do so, I may 
perhaps be permitted briefly to express to all those ])res(mt my 
sincere thanks for the kind manner in which they have been 
good (Tiough to receive the observations Kilative to inys(‘lf 
which have bgen submitted to tluan by the three last speaJvers. 
Tliis is the first occasion upon which 1 liavo found ]iiys(df sur- 
rounded by such largo numbers of my nativi^ fellow^-subjects, 
and 1 cannot lielp expressing to them my deep and lieart-fi^lt 
satisfaction at tlio thought that we should be thus unile<l in a 
(iommon endeavour (Jii behalf of an object wLicli I cun assure 
them is as dear to the hearts of their Eiiro])eau fellow-subjects 
as it can be to tlieir own. 1 do indeed bedieve, and fervently 
trust, that the auspications of the Bishop of Calcutta will lx*, 
fulfilled, and that a (xunmunity of interest and emh'avour will 
still more indissolubly unite in the bonds of a common loyalty 
and a common friendship, all those who, wliether natives or 
Europeans, are proud to be subjects of the Queeu-Emj^ress, 
and citizens of the gr(nit Imperial dominions. 

His Kxcellcucy then })ut to the meeting the series of resolutions whieh hfid 
heen 2 >ro|)osed by the v^iriuus sjjeakers. These were iiiianijiiuusly .'ulo 2 >te(l, 
and the i)roeecdingK teiniinated. 


ADDUESS FUOM THE INHABITANTS OF UANCiOON. 

On Wednesday morning, the 3rd February, 188(), tbe A^iceroy left Calcutta 
for Ui) 2 )cr Burma, ilia Excellency, acc()mi»aiiied by the Countess ot ilufferin, 
Mr. Mackenzie Wtillace (Private Secretary), Lord William Beresford (Military 
Secretary), Major Cooper and Lord Glandehoye, Aides-de-camj>, Dr. Findlay, 
and Mr. .1. McFerran, left Government House at half-past seven o’clock 
and drove to the Sealdah station, whence they proceede.d hy sj)e(‘ial train 
to Diamond Harbour. Here the (lovernment S.S. fV/et was iu waiting b,> 
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convoy '^1 ln'ir Kxcolloiicics to KangooD. On lK)ar{l the ClifX', to nccoinpany 
llie V'iocjroy to Uj)])or Ihirnia, wore Tlis Excelloncy Sir Frodorick Rol^rtw 
(( yoinjijan(lor-jn-(.)hiof in India) with his Military Secretary, (Jolonol Folo 
Oarew, and Mr. IL. M. Durand, Foroi<i;n Secretary to the Government of India, 
^rhe Clive loft Diamond Ilai hour on the forenoon of the same day, and on the 
afternoon of the 7th February arrived in Kan <^oon Harbour, The Vicorofj;al 
party was met at the month of the river by tlie Chief (lommissionor, Mr. 
Kornard, and Mr. Mackenzie, Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
Gront proijarations liad been made in Kani^oou to welcome the Viceroy and 
I iiidy Dnfferin. At the, landing-sta^e a lar^e buildinc^ Avas erected, rej)roduciiej; 
tin; Iront of Killylengh (lasih‘, the ancestral home of both liord and Latly 
Dullerin's family. '^I'he Viceroy was received on landing by a larg(i assem- 
blage, comprising the chief ollicials, the leading merchants, the representatives 
(»f all lIk', various nationalities in Thingoon, and by a guaivHor honour com- 
jiosed of the local volunteers. As the vessel a])j)roached tlie stage, a salute of 
tliirty-onc guns was fired by the Rangoon Volnurtjer Artilhay, wliile at the 
same tinu' the incn-of-war in the barbotir, lire liacc/iante, the Woodlar/c, tlie 
7>/y >///(>/. sr, and the maimed their yards and saluted. 

'The V'ic(;r()v then proceeded by a covaued ])assage to a large temporary 
building, ])rofuse]y decorated and gilded, and e()t)ied from a Ihirinese |»agoda. 
It was tilled with many hundreds of ])ersons of din'erent nationalities — 
1 m u’o} leans, Iluiinesc, Karens, Chinese, and natives of India. An address, 
]imuerously signed, was ])rcserited by an intiuential deputatiim, compiisiiig a 
large number of the lea.ding inbabitains of Kaugooii. Mr. 'riiom])son, 
chairman of the A^icemy’s reception committee, read the address, wliich, aCttu- 
welciuniiig His Exeeihuu-y on behalf (»f the inhabitants of Kangoon, went <m 
to say that the Viceroy bad come to Ihiriua at a most iimporlant crisis in its 
liistory. M'be Piovincc of Upper Jhirma, wliicb, by the valour of llritisb 
arms, ba,d just been added to the Emi>ire, was still suilering fj'om disorder 
which was the outcome of ^xMrs of misgovernment. The committee looked 
to th(5 wisdom and cxjuulcnce of His Excellency with ilic confident ho]»e that 
ordei- wtaild s])cediJy be restored, and that ihc pu')[)le would be rendered 
lia.])py and prosperous under the Crilisli administration, wdiicli, they felt 
convinced, Avas tlie only possible guarantee for the ^a-ace and security of tin; 
country. The pros|terity wbicb Ijad aitended and rewarded .British rule iu 
Lower Burma they Avisbed to see extended to tin ar neighbours in the u]>per 
country, to tlie mutual advantage of the peojde, the exjiansioii of trade, and 
Ili('. spread of c vilisation. His Excellency would not be in Burma many days 
without I'ercciviiig that the country deservtd, and would well repay, a liberal 
expenditure on its administration and deweloinuent. Even in Lower Burma 
rlK;re were some matters Avbich called for reform ancL im])rovem(;nt, but it 
would be out of jilace to advert to these matters, rnorii particularly on the 
present occasion, 'bbey trusted, boAvcver, iliat His Excellency would con- 
desciaid to listen lo tl.e representations wljich they Loped to make concerning 
tJie affairs of the province at a. irifu-e convenient oppoi’tunity during his stay. 
'I’lie address tJien concluded with a, heart-felt prayer lor the health arnl 
happiness uf Lord and Lady Dutferin. 
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Ills Excellency replied as fellows ; — 

Mr. Chatkman and Gentlemen, — I t.luvnk you most luNirtily 
for the kind reception you luive pniptinnl for me. I little 
iimigiued tliat in order to reach Kangoon I should liavetopass 
tlirough the gatehouse of the ancient castle of Killyleagh, and 
.1 mnul not say that both Lady Diifferin and mys(df an^ vea-y 
much touched by the delicacy of the attention thus prejum'd 
for us. Although for some time past the affairs of Hurma havii 
been occupying the attention of the Indian Governnnuit, yon 
can hardly ex])ect me immediately idivr my arrivid to say any- 
thing in regar<l to them. After my return from Jlandalay 1 
may perhaps have an o])portunity of saying a few words to you 
in regard to tlie future prospects of the country. I n the m(‘an- 
tim(> I shall bo only too happy to prolit by any information 
wJiicli such old and experienced residents as yourselv(\s may bt^ 
good enough to })Lice at my disposal. I again thank youmost- 
hc^artily and warmly for your magnili(umt reca^ption, 

A proccissiou was then formed .and the Viceroy ])roccoded towards (lovorn- 
ment House. In iccugintiou ol‘ the services rendered by tlie loeid volunteers, 
th(i Vicen)\’s guard of lioiioiir consisted of mounted voluiit(!(.Ts. A great 
portion of the route from the wharf to tlovernmeiit House- wns n.n unhi’dlieii 
line of triumphal arches and other decorations. The ihiniieso eomiimiiity 
had erected six arches, Ixiiiig the greatest number erected by any one 
ri;ition:Uity. The arclies along the route were generally eoven'd areade.s, 
crowded with re[)i'esent;.itives of llio various natiunaliiies by wbom they liad 
been erected, liy special permission of the Chief C'onnnissioiier, an adilress 
was presented to the Vileruy on belialf of the P>urinese pojjuiatiorj of ilic 
province luider the arch erected by that conimniiity ; and i he Viceroy 
received the address with a few words of tlianks. In the evening ili.s I'^xcad- 
lency held a reception at Govcrmneiit House, which was very numerously 
attended. 


ADDRESS FROM THE EUROFEAN COMMUNITY 
AT MANDALAY. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Dufferin and Sir Frexhuiek 
Roberts, with their respective staffs, left Rangoon for Manrlalay on Monday, 
the 8tli February. Tlic first portion of the journey was niado by railway to 
Frume, and occu])ied a lew hours only. Here one of I be steruiHu s oi the 
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Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, the Mi.ndoon^ was in wailing to convey Tlieir 
Kxccllciicies to Mandalay, wliicii was reached at 10.30 p.m. On the same duy 
the Viceroy made his public entry into the city. lie was received, on landing 
<at the wharf erected for the occasion, by Licutenant-Greneral Prendergast 
(Commanding the Burma Field Force), and the principal military officers in 
Mandalay. His Excellency, who was accorn])anied by Lady Duherin, then 
])roceeded to a rece])tion room, constructed of canvas and wood, which had 
been erect(jd oit])osite the landing-stage where the steamer was moored. At 
tin; end of the room were placed two state chairs from the royal palace. On 
the right of the chaii's were scats for the military officers and the Burmese 
ministers ; on the left for the civil officers and tlie local conimunily. A guard 
<)[ honour of the Hampshire Regiment was stationed outside. 

Their Excelhmcies having taken their seats, Colonel 81aden introduced the 
r('[)iesentatives of the Ihiglish and foreign communities at* Mandalay, who 
])resented ilis Pjxcellency with the following address : — 

Yoitu b^xcEL-UMNun", -AV(', the undersigned clergy, merchants, traders, and 
residents in Mandalay, desire to approach Your Excellency on the occasion of 
your first visit to the ciiy, for the jairpose of offering a cordial and respectful 
W(‘lcoiiic to the Countess ol' Dnfferiu and yourself. Wo rejoice to receive you 
as the representative of tlui Queen -Empress, as Viceroy of India, and as a 
statesman wlio has made himself beloved in every country over which he has 
I'lded, and as one who has always increased the happiness and welfare of those 
whom ho has governed. 

ill Upper Burma there exists a wide field for improvement by developing 
the vast but hitherto neglected resources of the country, by restoring peace 
and order, by continuing to all a just and impartial administration of the 
laws, and by securing to the ])eople all those blessings which flow from 
English rule. We feel confident that the interests of Upper Burma will 
receive Your Excellency’s careful consideration, whilst the marvellous progress 
which the adjoining and kindred province has made since it became a portion 
of the British Emiiire demonstrates what henelicentt,changes may he effected 
ill tins tlui latest addition to Her Majesty’s dominions, and we would assure 
Your Excellency of our loyalty and anxious desire to supjiort and co-operate 
w'ilh the (luvernment by all the means in our power in advancing the moral 
and material welfare of the country. 

It affords us special pleasure to find that you are accompanied by the 
Countess of Diifferin, a lady wffio has used the influence pertaining to her 
exalted station for the purjiose of ameliorating and raising the condition of 
her sex in British India, and who has thereby secured for herself the gratitude 
and affection of all, 

III conclusion, wt. respectfully hope that both Your Excellencies may be 
S[)ared to maintain the high position you at prtjscnt occu]^y, and that in future 
years your visit to Burma may serve as one of the pleasantest reminisC(iUceKS of 
your Eastern Administration. 


The ViciToy re])lie<l :i,s fellows : — 
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(Gentlemen, — 1 to roturu yon, on boliiilf ol' Lady 

])ufforiii and niysolf, our cordial thanks for the kind torms in 
wliich yon have welcomed us to Mandalay. It is n<M;dless tor 
me to assure you that the subjects to which y(ju have rcliu’red 
have for sometime past been occupying the close attention of 
the (xovernincnt of India, and no elfort will be sjuired toscKUiro 
the desirable objects you have enumerated. Unfortunately tln^ 
niid administration of the late King of Upper Lnrma has 
rendered lawlessness and dakoity so general throughout tlio 
hind that it may require some pcrsevtu'anceand patitmc.ebeforf^ 
2 )erlect order is n^storoxl in outlying districts. l>ut for th(‘se 
inevitable incidents of the situation were ejuite pr(;pared. 
Alreaxly some of the chief centres of (listurlianc.e hav(^ betm 
trauquillised, and 1 have no doubt tliat our remaining idforts 
will be attended with similar siic<*<ess. In the nu'antinu', it is 
the earnest desire of Her Maj(\sty tlie Qiu^en-Lmjiress to 
establisli, at once such an order of things in Up])er Ihirina a.s 
shall secure the permanent happim^ss and prosjxaity of‘ its 
inhabitants. It is by this moans that the interests ol‘ those 
who, like yoursedves, arc^ engaged in prosecuting (Mnnnirrcial 
enterprises amongst them will be best promoted. I must not 
forget to express my personal tlianks for the kind ndennci* you 
have been jdeased to make to Lady Dufferin in the concluding 
poi’tion of your address. (Cheers.) 


ADDRESS EKOM TilE BURMESE COMMUNITY, MANDALAY. 

Thu Burmese conimuuity then presented an address of welcome, winch Mk; 
Viceroy, through Colonel Siaden, acknowledged briefly, and to which Jlis 
Exccdleiicy subsequently sent the follovviog reply in writing : — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you for the friendly welcome 
with which you have greettid me on my arrival at Mandal.-ty, 
and I need not say how^ glad I am to find that you and your 
fellow-citizens should have accepted in so lieartily and cheerl'ul 
a maimer the new order of things which has been ostaldlsluid 
amongst you. Upper Burma has now- Ixmi permimently in- 
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('or])orat(Hl wltli tli(> liritish Empire, and you yourselves liay(‘ 
definitely become tlio subjects of tlie (iuecui-Ein press and of 
Ibo British Crown. As a consequence, I am charged by Her 
Mnjesty, and by her government, to assure you that your 
])rosperity, vvedfare, and interests will remain a constant obje(?t 
oi‘ solicitude to her and to her ministers. No efforts will be 
sj)iired to imju'ove your condition, to develop the resources of 
your country, and to afford to each one of you opportunities of 
(unploying his industry and his faculties to the best advantage. 
Nor is it n(H.;essary for me again to repeat the promises already 
made to you by my officers, that your religion will be respected, 
that tlui property of your ecclesiastical establishmejits will be 
placed under tlie protection of the laws, and that absolute 
friMxlom of worship will Ixi extended equally to all classes. 1 
may also tak(^ this opportunity of adding that tlie exertions oi‘ 
the Government will be indefatigably directed to the suj)pr(‘s- 
sion of disoi’der and to the creation of absolute security for 
lii’e and property from one end of the country to tlie other. 
For many years past British administration lias spread pros- 
perity and contentment throughout the entire region of Lower 
Burma, and you may rest assured that, having now beconu^ 
indissolubly united with the other subjects of Her Majesty the 
(iuecui, you will not fail to share with tluun the bejiefils 
accruing from a just and temperate government administercMl 
under tlie auspices of a powerful and beneficent Sovereign. 


AlVnilKSS FROM TITK MAIIOMKDAN COMMUNITY OF 
MANDALAY. 

Tu an address of welcome from the Mahomedan commiiniry of Mandalay, 
His Excellency, on the 18 th February, sent the following reply; — 

Gentlemen, — It has given me very groat pleasure to receive 
such a cordial welcome from the Mahomedan residents of 
IMandalay. Her Majesty th(> Queen-Empress has at all times 
taken a special interest in the well-being and advancement of 
her Mahomedan subjects, and the Government of India has 
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vorv recoiitly public rlcmonstmtioii of its own anxiety to 

tli(i ■MahoiiKMlan coimnuiiity of India inandiinj;* fairly 
abreast of the other races of the Empires Yon may r(*st 
assured tliat in lJpp(w Burma, under tlie im]>artial admiiustra- 
tion of Jkitisli othci'rs, you will not oidy liavc full protection 
in the exorcise of your veliiz;ions rites, but every encoura<r(unent 
to improve your position and (extend your commercial op(‘ra- 
tions. 1 ain glad to n'ceive your testimony as to tlu^ success 
of the rneasunxs ta,k(‘n by my officers to ju’cvcait outrag(\s at the 
tim<^ of tlu^ (aipture of the (uty and to restoia^ order athn’ the 
fall of the native government. I trust that you will continm^ 
to giv('- them your loyal and constant su]>])ort, and co-operate 
with them heartily in those measures of sanitation and im- 
]n*ovement which it wall shortly be ne(*.(‘ssary to inangurab^ in 
]\landalay. 

llis Excclloiioy, with Lndy Duricrin, Sir F. IJohcrts, Mr. ih'-niiinl, and 
n1, her (dVicors, t lion drovo in procossion to I ho Talaco. '.rhc vonto was linod 
with troops, only a ooin])ara(ively small ininihor of Hunneso hoing nssoTiildod 
in tlio sfreots. Tliero won^ two triumphal aivlies en'otod, and Vomdian masts 
inaikod the ronto. 'fhoir Excoilonci(*s and i^arty \voio shown over tlio FidMoo, 
and romainod for a sliort tim(‘, to so(i the Ihirmese drama (»f “ Ihiiiia/.at ’’ 
I'crforiiiod. 


MILITAHY OPERATIONS IN UPPER BURMA. 

• 

On the evening; of the 1711 1 Fobriiary, the VicoToy entc'rfainod at diiiru^r 
Sir Frcdorioh Roherts (Comniander-iii-(.lhiol‘ in India), Ijiontonant-rronoral 
I'rondor^ast (Uonimaridin:4 tlio . Forces in Upper Rurtna), Mr. U. E. Iha’iiard 
(Uhiof (.'onunissioner of P>riti.sh Rurma), ai.d a lari>o niiinher of miliiary 
(illicors. After dimior llis Execlleiiey addr(^s.sed tin; asscanbly as follows ; — 

Sir Erkrertck Borkrts and ( Jkntlemkn, — As tliis is tin; 
first time I have found myself in the jvresfmee of th(i Com- 
mander and chief officers of the army S(wving in ihe field in 
Upper Bnrmn, I desire to take the O]»portnriity of })roposing to 
you th(> health of Sir Harry Prendcu'gast and of all those, hotJi 
ofiieers nnd men, British and native, wlio hav(^ ser\(‘d under 
liijii during the narent successful campuign. and willi the toast 

Ji 
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I will couple the names of the officers and men of the naval 
brigades, as well as of the officers and men of the Burmese 
volunteer corps. It is uimmIIcss for me to repeat what is know^n 
to all, that the invasion of Upper Burma was undertaken w ith 
regrcit by the Indian (Tovernment. We had no quarrel with 
its inhabitants, and the prospect of its coiKjuest, whatever 
might be the ultimate advantage, was certain to be fraught 
witl) immediate (ixpense, anxiety, and embarrassment. Outlie 
other hand, the existing relations betw^een ourselves and the 
Burm(‘sc Court had become intolerable, inasmuch as they were 
fast temding to jeopardise the security and most vital interests 
of our own territories. We therefore chose tluj lesser of two 
(*vils, and determined to put an end to the disastrous rule of a 
])riuce who was a (airse to his ow-n subjects and an impossible 
ludghbour. But in directing General Prendergast’s advance 
u})()n Mandalay, the ( Jovernment of India reminded him that 
it would be his duty to come as little as possible into collision 
with the pcHjple. of the country, wdio are kindred in blood, 
in religion, and in all their material interests with our own 
sulqects in Lower Burma, ilow admirably General Prender- 
ga>st and those serving with him have ex(M;uted those directions 
it is impossible to overstate. By rapidity of movement, by 
skilful strategy, by the exercise of humane forbearance, and 
by the assuni])tion, whemever possible, of a conciliatory attitude, 
Gemu’al Pnmdergast succeeded, with comparatively little loss 
u])()u our side, and, wdiat was greatly desirable, with the inflic- 
tinii of a minimum of punishment upon those who were opposed 
to us, in occupying Mandalay, in capturing its king, and in 
tidving poss(‘Ssi()n of the country. 

And believe me, gentlemen, that to have led a British army 
into an eiuuny’s capital in such a manner is, under thecircum- 
stauces, i‘ar more creditable to him and to those associated with 
him than would have been a costly viciory, however glorious, 
on a fiercely-contested field of battle. Nor wdll his countrymen 
full to appreciate the semse of duty wdiich has en, aided him and 
his array to wan their stainless laurels. The annals of con- 
tinental warffire show how a ruthless general may wilfully tra(*e 
his name in letters of blood on the ])ag(‘S of history. Gcmeral 
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rreudiu’gast liiis cliosen the better part, and, as a e()Use(pnnY(^e, 
has euahlod mo to asoend the river, pass along the streets of 
tlio town, and enter the palace amidst the ranks of a smiling, 
trustfnl, and reconciled population. Again, it is a quality of 
.siKu-ess t(* conceal i’rom public notice the many cliances of 
laihire whi(‘h have besot, on all sides, the cnterjjrisc which it 
lias crowned ; but those who may hereafter study the nature of 
our re(.*ent op(>ratious will not fail to appreciate wluit <lisfistrous 
couse(jium(;es inight have ensued had slackness or indecision 
on th(} one hand, or rec^klessiiess on tlic otiier, directed the 
movements of onr troops. In the name, then, of his Queen 
and country, and in the name of tine {Tovernment of India, 1 
Ix^g to ttuidtu' to (leneral Prendergast, his oflicers andhiamen, 
my warmest thanks, and in doing so 1 would desire to extend 
my expressions of gratitude to all tliose civil oJlicers who s(> 
ably seconded his endeavours; to Mr. Bernard and to tkdonel 
Sladen, to whose courage and knowledge of tlu^ people and of 
tlicir hanguage we are so much indebted for the surremder of 
tlic‘ king, as well as to tlieir various assistants. Tliis, howcveiv 
is neither the time lYor the occasion for mo to particularises 
individuals. In due course an ollicial report of all the ro<u>fuiit 
ocxMirrcmces will bo forwarded to the (loverninent of Iiidiuj, 
which will then liavo an op])ortunity of bringing to tlio notices 
of the Sovereign the names of those who may have specially 
distinguished thcnisel v(;s. In the meantimo there is one 
jumounc(3ment I am^ authorised to make, which, I hoj>e, will 
not be received with displeasure at this table, namc‘ly, that Her 
Most ( Sracious Majesty, with the advh^o of her ministers, ha& 
1>oen pleased to grant a gratuity of three lakhs of rupees to tln^ 
fi(dd force serving in Upper Burma. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me to hope that 
the W'ork of pacifi (nation, under the auspices of the civil otiicers, 
will meet with the same sueex^ss as has crowned onr military 
efforts. For some time, indeed, they will still need the 
support and assistance of the troops, who have already shown 
w'ith Avhat patience and energy they can discharge the pecu- 
liarly harassing (lutic‘s imposed upon them by the necessity of 
the suppression ol‘ dakoity— duties far more distasteful to 
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regular troops than the hardships of open warfare. We wore 
well aware, howev(3r, from f)r(;vious exp(3rien(3C, that it might 
take a eonsiderahlo time, even after the constituted authorities 
of the country had made their submission, b(ifore absolute 
tranquillity would be restored. It took some years before Lower 
Burma settled down after the conquest of Pegu. As we all 
know, from time immemorial, dakoity has been the traditional 
w(^a,kuess of the Burmese people, linfortunatcily, under the 
w(‘ak and disastrous rule of King Theebaw, gang robbery 
became rife from our*, end of the country to the otluu', and this 
ijnhap])y state of things has of course, been still further 
stimulated by the disbandment of his army, and the confusion 
and disturbaneci in mmi’s minds which the war and tlie sudden 
<*hango of government w(.‘ro bound to entail. But I am glad 
to leai’Ti, on all hands, that district after district, under the 
su]»ervision of our British officers, is In'ing niclaimed from the 
nngn of terror by whicli it was dominated. Above all things 
I" rejoice to see that there is not the slightest sign of anything 
aj)proaching to partizan warfares against oursedves, and that 
wheneveu’ a collision tak(3s jdace betweam our troops and any 
native combatants, it is not that the English posts have be(m 
attacked, but that our soldiers have sneciaaled in overtaking 
various bands of marauders, acting without concert, who have 
Ixum burning and pillaging harndess ami nnprot(‘cded villag(.‘s. 
Lliese excesses the fJovernmemt of ITer Majesty has decided to 
terminate at every risk and cost. With t]\is view, and in order 
to give full effect to the proclamatiou issued on the 1st of 
January, by Avhich Upper Burma was dcclarcid for over annexed 
to the British Empire, the country will b(5 at once plactHl 
under the supreme find direct administrative control of British 
officers, whose experienc(‘ and en(;rgy will enable them, I trust, 
to repair in a few years tlui loss and injury entailed upon it by 
tlio misgoverument of its former ruler, to restore the security 
of life and property, and to raise it to the same high level of 
individual comfort and (‘ommenual prosperity as is enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of Lower Burma, under an analogous regime. 
Though some months, or perhaps years, may (dapso before avo 
iiav(‘ seen th(‘ r(‘alisatioii of all our b()p(‘s, 1 have no doubt 
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tliat ere a decade has passed away, \v(^ shall be able to reckon 
tlio inJiabitants of Upper Burma amongst the most contentcMl 
and prosperous of Her Majesty’s subjects ; and, when the pim 
of history shall eventually trace the causes and tlie results ot‘ 
the conquest of Burma, the good S(‘rvic,c whicli Sir Harry 
1 Vend ergast and his gallant companions in arms havinymderiMl 
their Qinxm and country at the most momentous period of the 
recent crisis, will be honourably recorded. 

GeNEKAL liOBEUTS AND GENTLEMEN, — I bog to propose to 
you the health of Gcmi^ral Prendergast and of the oflicers and 
men of the three services who have act(‘d under his (‘com- 
mand, and with thiit toast 1 would desire to coiqde th(‘ he.allh 
of Mr. Bernard and the civil officers wdio so ably seconded 
their endeavours. (Loud and continued cli(i(‘ring.) 

General brenderj^asi, in returning thanks to Ilis EiXcolhmcy the Viceroy, 
expressed the great obligations under which h(i lay to the oflicers and men of 
Ills force for the su(xa‘ssl'iil result of the campaign. 

Mr. Dcrnard ronuirked that his dilliculties had heoii much lightt'iuul by the 
excellent preparations for the campaign that had hct ji mailc by llic Govern- 
ment of India. He expressed his convicti<tn that Ihiniia wouM 

tpiickly settle down to order, and that the country gave promise of a pros- 
])erous financial future. 


ADDUE8S TO THE JILUTDAW. 

• 

Before going on hoai'd the Mindoon steamer, previous to his cleparturij 
from Mandalay, the Viceroy addressed the members of the HlufDaw or Great 
Council in the following short speech, which was read by Mr. Mackeii/ic 
\V allacc, and translated sentence l)y sentence by an interpreter : — 

Gentlemen, — I bid you good-bye. I thank you heartily 
for the friendly feeling you have shown mo, and I have been 
very glad to make your personal acquaintance. You have 
now become British subjects under the rule of Her Most 
( Jracious Majesty the Queen-l'hnpress, and I liave no doubt 
you will servo her with loyalty and fidelity. The country 
having passed under the direct administration of British 
officers, I must call upon you to give them your hearty 
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support. Tlieir highest desires and endeavours will ho to 
promote the wcll-l)eing of Her Majesty's Jjuniujse subjeets ; 
to restore tranquillity amongst them ; to develop the resour(*.es 
of the country ; to respect its customs ; to place its r(digious 
j)roperty and establishments under the protection of the law ; 
and to advance the well-being of all classes. As good citizens, 
these objects cannot fail to be as dear to you as to them. It 
is the intention of the Govc^rnment to make as much nso as 
possible of native officers and of native assistants in carrying oii 
the work of the administration, and to trciat native gentlemen of 
dignity and position like yourselves with all the considm-ation 
that is your due. Your experience and your acquaintance with 
affairs will enable you to render considerable service to tlui 
llritish Gov(‘riim(ait in tlie new positions wliich will be offered 
to as many among you as can be employed with advantage. 
In return for whatever favours may be conferred upon you 
I am sure I shall be able to count upon your rendering 
faithful and effective service to your new Sovereign. 


ADDIUCSS FllOM THE CIIAMBEll OF COMMENCE, RANGOON. 

On Tuesday inorning, the 23rcl February, a deputation from the ('hanibcr 
of (lommeree of Rangoon waited upon the Viceroy at Government House, and 
presented him with an address. 'J'he address, on account of its leneitli, was 
taken as read. It toiujhcd upon a large number of subjects alfectiug .Bunna, 
which, in the opiEjion of the memorialists, required reform. 

Lord Dufferin, in replying, observed that the important 
questions referred to tvere deserving of the attention ratlior of 
the Viceroy in Council tlian of the Viceroy on tour. Alluding 
to a statement made in the address, to the effect that ljow(ir 
Burma paid over to the Indian exchequer a not sum of one 
million yearly, the Viceroy said that though ho could not 
accept that statciiK'iit as representing the whole case, yet it 
was undoubtedly true tliat Lower Burma was a very rich 
])rovince, and for many years past had been in a position 
to transmit large contributions to the reveniuvs of India,. 
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But, on tlio other hand, she was allovvod to retain in her own 
])ossession a larger proportion of her income than most other 
provinces ; consecpiently, though the Indian tax-payer had 
largely ben(‘fited, it might fairly be contended that Burma 
herself had not b(*on wronged. She was as mneh an integral 
portion of the Indian Empire as the Central Brovinc^es, and 
was consequently bound with them to contril)uto lior quota to 
the genciral fund. Moreover, the expenses which the late war 
would entail, and which would be a charge on tlie Indian 
budget, might very well bo regarded as a set-off to tlu^ 
alleged overplus of revenue which Ijower Burma seenuid 
inclined to complain of paying for Imperial }>urposes. In 
c.onclusion, Lord Dufferin said : I think it right to mention a 
circumstance which will probably interest you. Yon an^ 
aware tliat by the Queen’s proclamation of the 1st of r) an nary , 
Upper Burma was annexed to Her Majesty’s possessions and 
placed under th(i personal administration of the Viceroy. Of 
coui’se it was obvious that the latbu* part of this arrangenumt 
could ordy In) of a provisional character. This fact, togetlier 
with other circumstances, seems to have cast a ce>rtain amount 
of ambiguity over the character of the proclamation itseli'. 
In order, therefore, to remove any doubt as to the nature of 
the government to be established in IJp])er Burma, I may 
at once tell you that that province will l)e placed under the 
direct and immediate control of British officers. The largest 
possible use, of course, will be made of native assistance, but 
the Sujireme (lovernment of the country will be in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s British officials. I trust tlie conclusions 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government will prove as con- 
ducive to the benefit of this province as I have no doubt 
they will he to the welfare and happiness of Her Majesty’s 
subje cts in Upper Burma. 
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1»E('OKA'1'[ON OK I’.UliMKSE OKN'l'KEMEN. 

(.)ji Wctlnc.sdiiy Mftoniuon, tlie 24fcli Fubruary, Ibt; Viceroy held ;i durbar ;it 
( Jovcniiij(u it House, UanL:;" 0 ]i, tor tbe jairpose of decorat.i:i|L; with badges ol 
liniiuiir throe Ihirineso |j;f!ijtlcineii and for the rece|)tioTi of \'arioiis nKunorials. 
^J'lio latter were; twelve in miiuber, and consisted of addresses tioin tlui 
M Liiiiciiialit.y, tbe Educational Syndicate, the Voluntecas, tbe KaiiL'Oon Ibir, 
the liunnese inbabitants of Jianiioon, the Persian traders, sundry inercbants, 
tlie 'Pavnil and ^’e]e£j;u (diristiaus, tlie Gee lleng section ot tlie Ghinese 
coinniunity, tbe Sbans, tlie Biirniesc Elders, and tbe llokkien Gbinese coni- 
ninniiy. Most of tlie ineinorials referred to questions of purely local interest, 
Loj‘d Dnflerin replying more or less briefly to ibcTn. 

In presentinc; tbe chains of lionoiir to the Ihirmese gentlemen the Viceroy 
[tieraced the gift with the following remarks : — 

Amongst tlie mmiy duties incumbeut upon a Viceroy ol 
India tliere is et^rtainly none wliicli gives liim greater jiersonal 
plotisnre tlian that of (ioiiferring liononr in tlie (ineeii’s nani(^ 
iij)()n such of Her Majesty’s subjects as have merited tlnur 
Sovei*eigii’s lavniir, and this pleasure is always eidiaiiccHl wluui 
the recipient of such a mark ol* Imperial tt|)j)robatioii is a 
native. Her Majesty’s English subjects, living near licir 
presence, Lave continual proofs of her bciKdicciit regard, Imt 
those who, like our fellow-subjects here in the East, livc^ 
remote Irom tlui footsteps of tlie throne, c.an scarcely torm an 
adequate notion of the unceasing solicitude with which she 
watches over them. Such an act, however, as that which 1 am 
now performing will, I trust, be a sufficient proof ot lu'r nsnli- 
ness to recognise and reward nuu'it, as ^»'ell as ol the d(‘c|> 
interest whicli the Quciui-Empress takers in the welfare of tli(‘ 
inhabitants of her most <listant ])rovincos. 


ADDIIESIS FKOM SUNDllY MElUdlANTS ON THE 
TlMIiEP TKADE. 

An address on tJic, subject of tbe niumige incut ol tbe forests of Tipper 
Purnui was proseiiled to the Viccady by certain members of the mercantile 
community of Lower Purina, and on bebalf of others carrying on busiruiss 
elsewhere in Pritisb India. Tlie meniorial urginf that a monopoly in tlie 
trade in timber was inconsistent with Englisli conslitut ional laiiicipies. 
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Mr. I\L;'t‘rt:nii Allc-.n, vvlm as sj)okc‘siiian for llu* mcinorialisls, al.M» 

('m])lia.sisc(l tlic .saiiic point, (*x]>l{rnnii;j: that llu! views wliich he ('X])irssrh 
were also (hose of the inerehaiits of (‘alcntta, Madras, aiul Ikunhay. d’he 
Viceioy in rei'lyinii; said : — 

(tENTLEMEN, — The memorial undoubtedly dt^ils with a very 
diilieult, very thorny, and a very Imrninf^ question. Jt is om^ 
of tliose subjects which it would bo almost disn^speetful ft)i‘ 
mo to attempt to examine on the prtistmt oeeasion. Tin; 
ju'ivato interests at stake on the one hand are very considc‘rab!i‘, 
Tlie interests of the public at the same time reijuin^ most 
careful ])rotection at the liands of the (lovt‘rnment ol‘ India. 
All 1 (*iin say at present is, that wv will go into tlie (pi(‘stien 
Avith th(i assistance of those who are best competmit to (h‘al 
witli it, and tliat we sliall make a conscientious (‘inb'avour to 
act hiirly in regard to existing intevc'sts, to protect tlui rights 
of tlie j)ublie at large, as well a,s to do whati^ver may bo noces- 
sajy to nmder the forest tracts of llurina as proli table as ])ossible 
to the? ( ioverjijmmt. 


ADDUKSS laiOM TIIK llAi^dOON r>Alh 

hi reply to iin address from the llanf^oon Itir, advocatinj'' ecM-tiiin refoi iiis in 
the (Superior Courts t»f the rroviiice, II is Exeelleuey said: — 

(Jentlemen, — It^is always with the gre^atest trepidation 1 
venture to address a body of barristiu’s. They arc so skilful 
ill <lialeetics, so practised in placing wliat(wer case they hav(5 
to advocate in a convincing light, that no one, except those, 
who are enduwe^d with an exceptional courage, would ever 
Avilliiigly enter into an argument with thcmi. Unfortunat(;ly, 
at tins moment I ani unproteided by the prosenccj ot my 
responsible legal advisers, and as one ol the most iiuh^arucd 
members of the ( Jovernnient of India, 1 scarcedy Iciol mysell 
competent to deal, during my casual visit to liangoon, with 
the somewhat (iomplicated ami difficult questions that you 
hav(i raised in relation to the c.oin position of courts and tlndr 
o[)eration in J^ower Jhirnia. All 1 can say is, that 1 will cany 
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yolir iTjemorial to Calcutta, and will s})ecially roeoiniuend it to 
those of my colleaguos who are charged with the duty of 
advising the Government in such matters ; and I furtli(‘r 
promise that I will not fail myself to take an int(dligent 
interest in such recommendations as they may submit to me. 
The (Jovernment of India is a composite body, but its respon- 
sibilities are one and undivided. Our joint consideration — I 
dare not say our united wisdom — will be brouglit to bear on 
the question, and 1 shall then have the pleasure of com- 
municating to you th(i decision at Avhich we have arrived. 
In conclusion, allow irni to express my very great ])leasure at 
seeing you as a body, as w^ell as the satisfaction wdth which I 
])erceive that the liar of llangoon is recruited from various 
nationalities. Allow me also to thank you for the courteous, 
clear, and able manner in which you have brought your vi(uvs 
to my notic.(^, and again to assure you that they will receive 
our most earnest and resi)ectful attention. 


BUItMKSE COMMUNITY OF IIANCJOON. 


In rcplyiui^ to tlio address from the Jiurinose community of liangooii, Ills 
lAcellciicy spoke as follows ; — 

Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in observing that one 
(common sentiment unites you with all your English fellow- 
citizens, and that is your great impatience of taxation, which 
seems to bo a sentiment almost universal throughout the 
world. On coming to liangoon, however, and observing tlui 
very prosperous appearance of the town and its inhabitants, I 
had ho})ed tliat taxation had ]>robably pressed lighter u])on 
you than, perhaps, on residents in other parts of India. Wh(n 
I go back to Calcutta, the inhabitants t)f Calcutta will certainly 
wdsh that tlH*y wnre liangoon citizens when I inform them 
that the municipal tax(^s of liangoon only amount to one half 
of the municipal taxation of Calcutta. At all events, whcdher 
the taxation is too high or too low, you have th(> consolation 
knowing that you get something for your unmey in the 
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sliapo of an excelloiit supply of vvutor, a cominndity \vhi(*h can 
liavdly be too dearly purcliased. 

In conclusion, and passing from the iinnKHliate sulyect of 
your incmoria], I desire to congratulate yow on the adiuirabU^ 
niaiiner in which you and your fellow-citizens beliaved during 
the recent crisis, and now you have the satislViction of knowing 
that you ar(3 not citizens of the mere province? of IjOW er Bnrina, 
but of united Ihirina, and, unlike what it was in past years, 
whenever your business shall call you to Mandalay or to any 
other place in Upper Ihirina, you will be ju-otected })y tin* 
same just laws, and will be under the same efi*ectiv(‘ adminis- 
tration which has raised Lower Burma to its })reseut ])itch of 
prosperity. Her Majesty’s Government counts upon your aid 
ill assisting to make it known to your f(‘li()\v-countryinen in 
Upper Burma that there is nothing w'hi(di the (Jovernment 
more desires than to receive the Upper BuniK^se into th<^ 
British system with the same cordiality, good-will, and 
affectionate regard, as you yourselves have enjoyed, t(.) res])oct 
their privileges and customs, to place tli(dr e(‘xdesiastical 
establishment under the protection of the laws, and to do 
everything that human ingenuity can do to make them a 
happy, prosperous, and contented people. 


OEK UENG C111NE8E COMJVIUNLI'Y. 

In replying to the addrcHs from the Gee Hong Hcetioii of the Cliirioso 
eomiiiuiuty, the Viceroy said ; — 

Gentlemen, — In the first place I must t(dl you Iiow 
d(dighted I am to see yon. This is by no means the first 
occasion on which, as Her Maji^sty’s rej)reseiitativo, 1 have 
been called upon to examine into the claims, and, when tliost? 
claims were proved, to ])rot(‘ct the rights of Chiiuise resi(h*nts. 
When I was Governor-General of Canada and came to British 
Coluiubia, I found that a large Chines(i colony had settled 
there under the protection of British laws ; mid on entering 
the town of Victoria the Chinese of tliat city wer(‘ good enough 
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to erect in my lienoiir almost as Ix^autiful an arch as tlait 
])r(;pare(l for nu* in liangoon. With regard to th(i subject of 
your mciinorial, I understand tliat a question has arisiai as to 
\vh(ith(u‘ a certain building is a temple or not. That, of course, 
is a questio]! of facit upon which I myself cannot pronoinuu^ 
but 1 have no liesitation in telling you that if it is decided by 
the proj)er authorities that the building inrjuestion is at(un])le, 
it will be excunpted from municipal taxation. 


THK SHAN COMMUNITY. 

Jij, r(ij)ly to nil address from the Sliaii cominiiuity of Kan^oon, His 
Uxcellciicy said : — 

1 am very much interested in the Shan nationality. Her 
Majcisty’s (Tovernment is most anxious to make you, and not 
only you, but all the inhabitants of the Shan States, feel how 
desirous we are to gain their confidence, to cultivate tlicnr 
good-wdll, and to do everything in our power to promote their 
trade and advrinc-e tlunr general interests. You will be doing 
the CTOVcrnmciut a real service, if you take any opportunity 
which you may have through your relations with the Shan 
States, of making the rulers and the inhabitants of those 
States understand that the llritish Government is fully deter- 
mined to resjiect their independence, to abstain from all 
interference with their internal affairs, alid to maintain the 
same friendly relations which existed between them and the 
late Burmese Government. 


ADDHESS EKOM THE BU11ME8E ELDEBS. 

address from the Burmese Elders at Baagoon regarding the 
maiiiteniiTiee of the Ihiddhist religion, the Viceroy spoke as follows : — 

As you must have already heard, the guiding principle of 
the Governnnmt of India is to resjicct the religious rights, 
privileges, and property of the various eeclcsiastical eomniu- 
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iiitii'S which nrc located M-ithin the hidiau Empire: its atli- 
tudo to all ndiffioiis is the attitude of hciievoleiiee and 
neutrality. At the same time .1 liave. no hesitation in sayiim 
that among the many questions which have pveoccujiied tlie 
(lovernmeut of India in relation to the new condition of 
things, nothing has woigho<l so heavily U])ou tlie }nind ami 
conscience of the administration as the consideration of the 
degreii to which the interests and stability of the national 
and religious institutions in Burma may have been inlluenced 
by the recent changes. The Queen now being the St)vereigu 
of Burma is called upon to regulate, to a certain extent, the 
relations of th(i Buddhistic Church to the (Jovernment. Ar- 
rangements, tlnrefore, will j>robably have to be nuuh! in order 
that the Burmese Buddhists may liud themselves in as advan- 
tageous a position in regard to the headship and the discipline 
of their Church as they were before. The Chief Commissioner 
has received instructions to j»ut himself in comrminication 
with the principal authorities of the ecclesiastical community 
for th(! purpose of hearing what their wishes may be regarding 
these arrangements, and of assisting them in the name of tluj 
(Tovernment of India; and every means will be taken to 
fa(;ilitate whatever system of Chui'ch government it may he 
their wish to see established amongst them. In conclusion, 
allow me to assure you that, irrespective of this particular 
(piestion, I am only too happy to repeat what I have already 
said to the chief ecclesiastic td‘ Upper Burma, narmsly, that the 
British Government gives you its most S(demn pledge to 
respect your religion, to recognise the dignitaries ol’ your 
Church, to protect your ecclesiastical j)rop(irty, to afford yon 
full lilierty of worship, and to place you upon an absoluh^ly 
equal footing with all other religious communities of the 
empire. Furthernionj, I must ask you to convey from mo, to 
your religious dignitaries and to the wearers of the priestly 
robe the assurance that the Government fully ajipreciatc 
the good work the religious community are discharging in 
educating the young and in exhibiting an example of self- 
abnegation and purity of life and morals. 
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nOKKTKN (^.IIINESE OF KANOOON. 

In rqdyiiii^ to an address frnni the liokkien Chinese com in unity of Ihingoon, 
the Viceroy s])oke as follows ; — 

Geni’LEMEN, — I am very grateful to you for the kiud 
expressions towards myself and Lady Duflfiiriu, whiidi are 
(‘ontained in your address. I assure you I fully reeognisci 
that wherever the Chinese come they mak(i exeelhmt citizens, 
are admirable examples of thrift, industry, and good conduct, 
and griiatly assist in advancing the general good of the 
coiiimimity. When in British Columbia, wlihrh is, as you 
knoAV, a possession of Her Majesty on the Bacific opposite to 
(diina, I found many Chinese, and Her Majesty’s Canadian 
(lovernment lu'ver found it necessary to impose upon Ciiines(i 
emigration those restrictions w^hich have been imposed upon 
it in Anieri(;a. Finally, I assure you that now tliat we liavt^ 
become the immediate neigliboiirs of the great Empire of 
China, the British Covcriiment as well as the Government of 
India will he anxious to draw^ still more close together those 
bonds of amity and good-will which so ]iapi)ily unite tlui two 
Empires. I trust that ere long the Irrawaddy will become a 
gr(>at highway between China and the rest of tlie world, and 
that the events which have recently occurred will be a mutual 
benelit to England and to (yhina. The only further remark 
which I have to inakt^, is to express my pcu'soual gratitude to 
you for the friendly expressions contaiiK'd in your address, 
and to say tliat I have liad much iilcasure in making your 
acquaintance. 


ADDRESS FROM ^JTTE TAMIL AND TELEGU CHRISTIANS 
OF RANGOON. 

Ill rej)ly to an adclross ffom tho Tamil and Telega Christians of Rangoon 
the Yic(Toy spoke as follows 

Gentlemen, — I have the very greatest pleasure in rci^eiving 
llie very beautifully prepared addre^ss with which you have 
pres(mt(‘d mo. It is lu^edh'ss for me to assure you that c*very- 
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thing that eoncoms tlio Christian coimnnnitios in India Avill 
always bo a matter of infinite solioitiido to mo. Altliougli as 
Vie.oroy and ropreseutative of tho Queen and as liead of tlui^ 
(TOV(‘rnmoiit 1 am bound to cxoroiso tho utmost impartiality 
in dealing with the religious interests of the various eom- 
munities whicli co-exist and are intermixed with one anotluT 
in India, there is no obligation incumbent upon nu? to rcvfraiu 
from (?xpr(issing, as a humble member oi tlu^ Cliundi of 
JOnglaml and as a Oliristian, my earnest find ]n!firty symjKithy 
with tho Christian cause. I am glad to learn thfit your 
])rogross as e/itizeiis exemplifies in a satisfactory nninner tJio 
principles and bniets of tbo religion you profc'ss, .and 1 trust 
you will always remember that others will judge of the merits 
find (dfiims of your faith by the manner in which you jiractise 
its precepts. 

T figfiin thank you, gentlemen, most hofirtily for the friendly 
words in which you Inivo addressed me. 


THE OOUNTKSS OK DUFFEUJN’S FUND. 

At tw(dve o’clock on the 24th February, ameetiiig wiis luhl 
fit (Government House, Ilangoon, under tlie pr(‘sidency of Lfidy 
Dufferiu, to re(*eive a deputation of the committee of the 
ihirnni branch of the Countess of DufleriiFs Fund. Flic 
gathering was of a very representative charact(‘r, including 
Burmese, Chinese, Hindus, and Mahomedans, besides tlu^ 
Jhirop(‘an memliers of the committee, among whom wore 
Mrs. Bernard, Mrs. Strachan, Mrs. Eowidt, Mrs. Holdern, I>r. 
find ]Mrs. Douglas, and Dr. Pedley. The secretary to tluj 
committiHi read an address, thfinking Lady Dufferiu for 
nio(‘ting tlie, dejmtation and giving various details regfirding 
the working of the locfil branch of tho fund, find jilfins for 
the future on various Y^^dnts were then mafle the suhji'ct ol 
conversation. Dr. Pedley expressed the opinion that trfiined 
Burmese women would easily be able to gain tlnu'r livelihood 
in Bunmi as midwives. 'Die money of the fuiid vriuld There- 
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loro bo noodod more for tniiniii" than for their siibscquoiit 
iuiiint(uiMnc(i. Laily Dufloriu infornied those present that it 
was pro])ose<l in India to issue health primers and other books 
under the auspices of the fund, and enquired if a similar 
course would 1)0 suitable in Burma. The Bisliop of liangoon 
said that the Education Syndicate would f^dve every assistance 
in the matter. Major Cooper, secretary to the central com- 
mittee, stated that a letter on the question Avould be issued 
shortly to .all the local brane.hes. At the conclusion of tlu! 
meeting, Mr. Mackenzie, Home Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, drew the attention of those present to the fact 
that what was required to place the fund on a sound financial 
l)asis, w(^re not so much donations as the annual snbsc,rij)tions. 

At d r.M. on Thursday, the 25th February, the Viceroy and 
E.ady Dufferin, with fcsir F. Eoberts, left Eangoon for Madras. 


ADDllESSKS AT MADltAS. 

On .1st March, 188^, the Cliw.y with the Viceregal party cii hoard, arrived 
ill Madras hai'boiir. Lone; before the hour arranged for the A^ieeroy’s landiivi, 
tli(’. people began to stream down to the beacli until many tliousand natives 
had assembled all along tlie sea face and in the streets facing the harbour. 
Various dejaitatioiis, with mtist of the local oflicials, military and civil, were 
asscnd>led in a lame slnimiaHa which had been erected elose to tlie ])ier. On 
d'heir Excellencies’ arrival tlicy were im^t by the uovernor of Madras and 
Mrs. (Irant Thiff, Sir .llcrhert Macplujrson (Oommander-in-Chiof of Madras), 
and the lion. Mr. Sullivan (Member of the Madras Conncil). The first address 
prt'sented to Ilis Excellency was that of theMiinicipal Commissioners of Madras. 
The address stated that Madras was the oldest of tlie presidency capitals of the 
Indian Empire, and had always maintained its pre-eminence in loyalty to the 
Crown and in tViat eidightenrnent which sought to educate citizens so as to 
fit them to take their part in public allairs. It re])rcsented that tlic resources 
at the command of the Commissioners were by no means siifTicient to carry 
out to completion the drainage scluanes and the very necessary imiaove- 
ments in the water-supply which were required for the wcll-heing of 400,000 
inhabitants. The Commissioners had consented to tlie imposition of taxes 
upon the peojde, which they believed to be the utmost tin y conld bear, ami 
a ho]fe was exprosscul that if in future any la-oposals W(M’(‘ made, the Statf) 
would assist the iniinicipality. 
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The uext address presented was from the native community. While 
"iving TIis Excellency a hearty welcome, the opportunity was taken to draw 
his attention to various matters. There was generally an earnest desire that 
His Excellency should maintain and develop the just atid liheral policy of his 
])rcdecessor ; thiJ strict enforcement of economy in all branches of the admin- 
istration was a matter which deserved serious considi'ratiuii ; satisfaction 
was felt at the a])poiiitmcnt of the financial committe(\ as showing tlio 
Viceroy’s desire to effect retrenchment, and it was hoped that Ilis ICxcellency 
would see that the non-otficial and native clement was jn-operly represented 
on the committe(‘. The api^ortionmcnt of exiKMuliture between India aiul 
England on a fair basis was also a matter to which His Excclleiicy’s attention 
was directed. Considering the progress education had made throughout 
India, it was hoped that the Viceroy would see the advisability of giving 
more considerati(.)n to the views and wishes of the people of India than here- 
tofore, and of utilising the indigenous talent of the country more largely in 
the conduct of puldic affairs. A hope was ex])resscd also that greater confidence 
would be reposed in the people by enlisting tbeir vohnitaiy services in the 
defence of the country, and by removing the restrictions on carrying arms for 
defensive purposes. Allusion was made to the severity of thci salt and forest 
laws, to the need for the promotiem of useful industries and of technical educa- 
tion; to the condition of the agricultural classes ; and to the necessity which 
had aria(3n for i)utting the Legislative (Councils on a rej)reseuiative basis ami 
enlarging their powers. 

An address from the Mahomedan community was ncixt ])reHeiited ; then 
one from the Chamber of Commerce; and this was I'olhjwed by a long address 
from the Mahajana Sahha, which dealt with various so-called native 
grievances. Tlic Chamber of Commerce comriKinced its address by welcoming 
His Excellency on his return from the newest mldition to Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire. The Chamber was confident that whatever might he the 
form of government wliich was ultimately adopted for Ijpjier Burma, its 
inhabitants would have every cause to rejoice that they had been brought 
under the influences of •western civilisation. Alluding to the hold, yet 
prudent, manner in which His Excellency had guided the ship of State during 
the many anxious months of last year, the (’ham her said it was persuaded 
that, having by his skill and judgment secured for India the blessings of 
peace, Ilis Excellency would now guide her in those paths of development 
and progress which lead to victories no less renowned than those of war. The 
Chamber expressed its special obligations to His Excellency for the courteous 
hearing which he had at all times extended to its re])resentations ; and th<‘y 
hoped that such representations, while laying no claim to infallibility, were 
not without their value to those entrusted with the great and honourabh; task 
of governing India. The Cliamber explained that as the present visit of the 
Viceroy partook more of a private than of an official charaett r, it had limited 
itself to a few short words of welcome, and tlu'y concludt*d by expressing a 
hope that in the future, as in the past, His Excellency might be enabled to 
justify the pride which his countrymen all over the globe felt in claiming him 
as one of themselves. 


1 
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Mr. D. S. WliLte, President of the Eurasian Society of Southern India, then 
])resented an address of welcome from the Eurasian community. All these 
addresses, with the excej)tion of the municipal address, were taken as read. 
The Viceroy replied to them, collectively, in the following terms : — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you most heartily for your 
kind welcome and for the various addresses which the im- 
portant bodies and communities, whose representatives I see 
around me, have been good enough to present. I fully 
appreciate the loyal feeling which has prompted you to prepare 
so brilliant a reception for the representative of the Queen - 
Plnipress, and I am personally grateful for the friendly ex- 
pressions of goodwill which you have made use of in regard to 
Lady Duflerin and myself. In reply, I cannot help, in the 
first place, observing how much I have been struck by the 
appearance presented by Madras Irom the sea, which is far 
siij)orior to what I had anticipated. Some of its public 
buildings are of great architectural beauty, and what> 
piirhaps, is a greater matter of pride to all its patriotic 
citizens, the eye of the stranger is at once attracted to many 
spots of historical interest. It was from this centre that the 
spread of the British Empire in India received its original 
impulse, and I am glad to think that the heart of your fine old 
city should still throb vigorously with such generous and 
patriotic sentiments as those with which your addresses are 
replete. 

You can hardly expect me, on the present occasion, to touch 
on the various important topics to which you have very 
properly taken the opportunity of calling my attention. 
With some of the suggestions you have made I can cordially 
agree. Others, though of great local interest, possess a 
technical character, and no Vice.roy could be expected to give 
an immediate answer witli regard to them in the absence of 
his colleagues. Otliers again are of a very com2)licated and 
momentous nature, touching as they do upon various funda- 
mciiital points connected with the government of India. 
Even upon these, however, I might have been disposed not to 
remain altogetlier silent were it not for a special circumstance, 
namely, that both the' j)rcsent Government ami their jirede- 
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eossors have expressed their dcternunation to institnti^ an 
eiupiiry into the whole (piestion ol‘ Indian administration. 
There is no doubt that the strongest men in England will bo 
noininatod to undertake this important duty, and yon can rest 
assured that the points to whicdi you specially referred will be 
certain to attract their attention. No one, I assure you, is 
b(‘tter pleased than myself that such a body should thus tuk<j 
account and stock of tlie past, and consider with theniselvi's in 
what way the result may be made the forerunner of a still more 
prosperous and satisfactory future. Every one must admit 
tJuit the India of to-day is not the India of 1858, nor is it 
desirable to give any regime a cast-iron character. The 
wants and aspirations of one generation are different from 
those oi‘ another, and a wise government should endeavour to 
reciognise the signs of the times, and adapt itself to their new 
r(‘quirements. As I make it a rule never to excite hopes 
which I cannot be certain of fulfilling, or to allow my views 
upon most questions to become prematurely known, I will 
content myself with saying that, if my opinions are called for, 
H is probable they will not be found to bc^ out of harmony 
upon some important points with those of many wise, intelli- 
gent, and patriotic native gentlemen with whom I have come 
into contacit. 

And now, gentlemen, perhaps 1 could not find a bettor 
opportunity than the prescmt of acquainting the united 
associations of Bengali, Madras, and Bombay, who have ad- 
dressed Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the fortlicoming 
enquiry, that Her Majesty’s Government have not failed to 
consider the merits of a lioyal Commission as distinguished 
from a Parliamentary Committee, but that in their opinion 
the second method, which is in conformity with precedent, 
would bo most effective. They have, therefore, already mad(3 
the anuouncement that tliey intend proposing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses for the purpose. And here I will take 
the liberty of correcting a misapprehension which has got 
abroad that some deep significance is to be attached to the 
tact that, while in my speech in the Legislative Council on 
tlK‘ incoim* tax I referred to the body appointed for tlui 
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examination of our expenditure as a eommission, it has 
subsequently been called a committee. As I myself origi- 
nated the change, I may observe that my only motive was to 
prevent confusion between our own committee and what 1 
then imagined would be called the Indian Commission sitting 
at home, Wliether our body was termed a commission ” or 
a ‘‘committee ” would have made no change in its powers or 
its constitution ; and, now that the English enquiry is to b(i 
uiidcjrtaken by a committee, it may possibly be desirable to 
denominates ours a commission. This, however, is a very 
small point which I cannot determine until 1 return to 
Calcutta. With regard to the suggestion that its numbers 
should b(i enlarged, I must at once frankly tell you that I do 
not think it would be desirable to do so, but 1 may mention 
that it is by no means intended that its members should 
remain closeted at Simla. On the contrary, they will visit the 
various centres of administration, and they will associate with 
themselves otlun* persons of knowledge and authority to 
examine spcHjial points and questions allecting local interests. 

Th(UX) is but one other point to which I need specially refer. 
As has been remarked in one of the addresses, a very noble 
and generous off(U' w^as made both by the princes and by the 
people of India, at a time when war with a foreign powder 
seemed imminent, by the one to place the resources of their 
States at the disposal of the Government, and by the other to 
form themselves into volunteer corps. ‘ The latter proposal 
was commented on by the Government of India in a very 
exhaustive and sympathetic despatch addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State. In this despatch due acknowledgment w^as 
paid to the generous and loyal sentiments evinced by such an 
ofler, and everything that could be said on either side of the 
proposal was duly set forth. On the whole, however, we 
expressed an opinion that the accession to the military 
strength of India by the enrolment of a large number of 
native volunteer regiments, would not, perhaps, prove com- 
mensurate with the impediments in the way of the satis- 
factory establishment of such an organisation. Although we 
have had an intimation that Her Majesty’s Government 
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agrees generally in the view we have taken, the despatch in 
which their own opinion upon the question is embodied has 
not yet been received. It is for this reason, and in no way 
from any want of respect to those who have addressed the 
Government on the subject or from any failure to appreciate 
the ])atriotic motives which inspired the offers of service, 
that, to my very great regret, a proper reply to the various 
communications which have been received by the Govm'iiment 
has been so long delayed. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow mo again to thank yon 
for your friendly greetings, and to add that, altliough I am 
j)erl*orce precluded from discussing with you all the points 
you have brought to my attention, I will b(^ careful to com- 
municate to my colleagues the substaiuie of such of them as 
affect your local interests, or are of immediate and {)ractical 
moment and within the competence of the Govfuniment, and 
when tlie proper time comes, 1 shall carefully consKhu’ how lar 
and by what means w(i may b(\st meet the wislu^s of those 
whoso rcicommondations arc, upon many points at all events, 
entitled to the greatest respect. 


INFANT MAEllIAGEB AMONG HINDUS. 

At Madras on 2Tid March, 1880, a deputation of native gentlemen, consisting 
of Brahmins and non-Bralmiins, waited on the Viceroy to make a representa- 
tion on the subject of infant marriagtis among tlio Hindus. The deputation 
was headed hy Kaja Sir T. Madhava llao, wliu read an address on the sul)jcct. 

The Viceroy replied that he was very glad to meet the 
deputation. The subject wliicdi they liad brought to liis 
notice was a very important one. There was nothing so well 
engrained in the British system of government as the fixed 
determination, as far as possible, not to interfere in tin? 
established national customs of the people. That was the 
policy of his predecessors, and to it he meant strictly to 
adhere; but it did not follow that there should be no de- 
parture from that policy, nor were the present Viceroy and 
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the members of liis ( Jovcrnment precluded from watching with 
sympathy and approval any movement that had for its object 
the reformation of social customs. Personally, ho thought 
that no custom could be more deleterious to morality and 
fraught with greater evils than that mentioned in the address. 
Every European nation would look upon it with horror. Eor 
his own part he W7)uld not like his child to enter into so 
momentous a contract under such conditions. If native 
opinion was not absolutely unanimous, there should at h^ast 
be a g(Ui(n*al consensus of native opinion in favour of tlie 
movem(mt. lie had not yet been snlliciently long in tlui 
country to gauge tlie cliaracter, force, and exhoit of native^ 
opinion on tlie rjuestion. More than that he was not dls])osed 
to say at jn'csent, and they would not expect him to say more. 
At all events, they miglit go away satisfied that tlie mnvcaneiit 
had his sym])athy and ap])roval. 

Tlio Cline Icit Madras cm Friday morning, the -ttli March, and arrivcMl on 
the following Monday afternoon at Calcutta, where llis Fxcellcncy met with 
an enthusiastic reception from all classes of the coiinnunity. 


TllK OUDH IIKNT F>1LI.. 

At a iiiectinj; of the i^egislativc Council which was liold at Simla on 
the Dth of Jum;, ISSO, the lion. Mr. Quinton moved iJiat the ihll to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to rent in Oudh he refiMTed to a sel(a;t 
committoe. Mr. Quinton sp"ke at some length on ihe necessity for legisla- 
tion and on the oljjcctions urged hy the '^falukdars against the measure. The 
lion. Itana Sliankar Baksh (ilic representative of the Talukdars), while 
sup])orting the luoticm and acce]>ting the two main i)rinci]>lcs of the Bill, 
l)()iuted <.)Ut tho-se^pro visions which in his o])inioTi were oj»cn to objection, and 
urged that the '.raliitahirs niiglit he allowed siinieieiit time for st,ating iheir 
objections and making suggestions. Sir Steuarl liayley Juiving addressed the 
Council, llis Excellency the President spoke as follows: — 

1 shall only trouble the Couucil with a very few observu- 
tit>us, and 1 cauuot preiace them in a manner more consonant 
to my owm l‘eelings and to the sentiments which I know to 
pr(‘vail amongst mv colloagnes than l)y congratulating tlnau 
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and myself upon tln^ accpiisition of our now member,* wlio 
has already shown by the ability witli which h (3 has expressed 
his views what a useful and worthy accession he is lilvcly 
to prove to the Legislative Council of the Government of 
India. 

At our last meeting in Calcutta I explained that the reason 
wliy we did not then proceed with the Bill was the unavoid- 
able absence of our colleague tlio Honourable Baja Amir 
Hassan, Who was prevented from taking his place among us 
by sev(ire illness. I added, however, that the Local Govern- 
ment, in order to save time, intended to publish a draft of 
the Bill and to collect the opinions of competent authorities 
upon it. Baja Amir ITassan is to our great regret still 
disabled from attending liore, but a very wolLqualiiied 
representative of the Talukdars, the \icc-pr(3sidont of their 
association, has been appointed to assist us by his advice. 
The Bill has now been examined by the Talukdars, and we 
are in possession of their views, and 1 am glad to learn that 
in the main principles of the Bill they have expressed their 
acquiescence. I myself am fully convinced of the ex[)edi- 
eiicy of legislation on the lines of this Bill, and, wliile con- 
gratulating the Talukdars on the moderation they have shown, 
1 am glad to understand from the previous speakers that tlierci 
is a disposition to meet, as far as possible, the wishes of the 
association on minor points. 

There is one special matter, liowever, upon which I should 
like to say a word in reply to what has lallen from my lionour- 
able colleague Bana Shankar Baksh Singh, and tliat is the 
(piestion of compensation for disturbance. I understand that 
the Talukdars are inclined to consider that, were a claim of 
this sort to be conceded to the tenants, it would fee tantamount 
to an acknowledgment of a right of permanent occu})ancy in 
their favour. Now this is a matter which has for many years 
past occupied my attention, and I must confess that in my 
opinion no such consequences can be held to flow from it. 
When a yearly tenant is unexpectedly evicted from his hold- 
ing, the injury he sustains is not limited to the loss of his 

The Hon. ilana Shankar Baksli Singh, Bahadur. 
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iniprovomonts, but it entails a furtber loss occasioiKMl by the 
disturbance introduced into his plan of life and his industrial 
undertakings. As a landlord I have myself always recognised 
the cquitabhi claim of the tenant-at-will to com[)ensation on 
tliis account, especially under a system of agriculture such as 
that which prevails in Oudh and in my own country, but 1 
never held nor admitted that it implied either a proprietary 
or an occupan(iy right. When, moreover, we remember that 
this claim only amounts to one year’s rent fin Trclatid it was 
assessed at between four and seven years), and that it can be 
neutralised by tho grant of an eight years’ lease, I do not 
think that its recognition by the Legislature can be com- 
plained of by any one. I admit, liowever, that the interests 
of the landhird in regard to the tenant’s disturbance claim 
should bo safeguarded by allowing him to plead certain con- 
siderations as an offset or justification. However, I will not 
dilate furtlier on this particular point, because it falls more 
])roperly within the coinpetenen of the connnittee to which 
this Bill ]\as been nfferred. 1 will only comdude by saying 
that tli(U’(i is now no reason for further delay, and the Bill will 
])roceed in due course through the regular stages. Bidweeu 
this and tlie time when the select committee will meet, the 
criticisms of the public on the Bill will be invited, and it will 
be examined anew by the association of the 1\ilukdars and 
discussed with His Honour the Liimtenant-fTOvernor and Chief 
(Jommissioner, who will visit Luckiio\v for the i)iirpose. 

^riiu motion was put to the Council and agreed to. 


IIERBEllT MACrilKHSON’S DEATH. 

The Legislative Council assembled at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Thursday 
morning, the 21st October, 188(>, Before proceeding with the ordinary busiiicws 
on the notice paper. His Excellency made the following remarks regarding the 
recent and unexpected death of Sir Herbert Maepherson, commanding the 
trooj^s in Burma : — 

Before the Council proceeds to its ordinary business, I desire 
to take this opportunity of expressing, in the name of the 
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Government of India, tlm deep sorrow and concern with wl\i(*h 
we have heard of the death of one of our most distingtiished 
generals — Sir Herbert Macpherson. Until yesterday morning 
we had received no intimation even of his being unw(dl. On 
first reacliing Mandalay, indeed, he noted in one of his letters 
to the Comm aiider-in- Chief that he had suflbred from a slight 
touch of the sun, but he spoke lightly of the matter, and from 
his subsequent correspondence there was no a])})carance of its 
having produced any inconvenient effects. 

During the short time that he has remained in (‘ommand 
in Hurma, ho devoted himself unremittingly to tlie arduous 
duties which he had undertaken, and after travelling about 
the country in various directions, he eventually went up to 
HJiarno. It is to be presumed that on his return ho must 
have contracted the fatal fever of which he died. It was on 
his way out to sea, whither he w^as being taken in tlui hope of 
the sea air proving beneficial to him, thaf he exi)ired. 

In Sir Herbert Macpluirson both India and Jhigland have 
lost a most talented and trustworthy offic(U’, as well as a gallant 
and noble soldier. He has died in the dis(duirge of his duty, 
and I have taken upon myself to communicate to his family 
in the name of my colleagues our do(‘p sympathy and regret, 
I have received a telegram from Her Majesty the Queen in 
which she also expresses her deep sorrow at the calamity — for 
it is no less — which has thus suddenly overtaken hersell and 
the country. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION S^rONK OF THE ITINJAl^ 
CHIEFS’ COLLEGE. 

TIic Viceroy left Bahawalimr early on the morning of th^ 1st of Noveanher, 
1886, and arrived at Lahore the same evening. (.)n the afternoon ot the 
ilrd November His Excellency laid the foimdation stone of tlie Fiinjah Cliiols’ 
College. The ground plan of the college had been previously markcid out, 
and on it was pitched a large, o])en shaiiiiana, supported on silver ])ulcs, h^r 
spectators. In the centre ol the shamiaiia, on an embroidered gidd ami red 
carpet, was the Viceroy’s silver State chair, having on its right another 
silver chair for the Duke of Connaught, and on its left a chair for the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The seats for members of the College (Council and for 
Eurojiean spectators were on the loft of the Viceregal dais, and those for 
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native Chiefs and native "entlcinen w(?ro on the right. Behind the Viceregal 
party sat the Duchess of Connaught, Lady Aitchison, Lady Helen Blackwood, 
Miss Thynne, and a few other ladies. In the roadway innncdiatcly in front 
of the shamiana and following its contour, were ranged, at oi)cn intervals, a 
detachment of the Northumberland Fusiliers, which corps also furnished a 
ginird of honour. The route from the Durbar tent to the Government House 
wjis lined with troo]is. The Chiefs who were received with a salute were the 
Kajas of Cliamha, Faridkot, Nahan, Mandi, Kapurthala, Nabha, and Jhind, 
the Nawab of Bahawalpur, and the Maharaja of Kashmir. Sir Charl(',s 
Aitchison, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and the Viceroy arrived 
after the Chiefs, in the order named, and were received with the customary 
ceremonies. 

As soon as the Viceroy had taken his seat, Sir Charles Aitchison read a 
statement exjdanatory of tlie establishment of the colUjgc. That institution, 
he said, was the outcome of jiroposals which had been under consideration 
since 1804, and wliich had been jiartially realised by tlie establishment of the 
Wards’ Bcliool at Ambala. The school had not been so popular or so useful 
as to justify its con tin nance. It had, therefore, been determined to transiea- 
the establishment under improved conditions to Jjahorc; in the form of the 
Bunjab Chiefs’ College, which owed its inception ])rimarily to the liberality 
of the Chiefs and Princes of tlie Punjab. The Lieutenant-Governor regretted 
that the principal subscriber, the Maharaja of Pattiala, who contributed half 
a lakh of rupees to the scheme, had not been able to be present, owing to 
illness. Sir Charles Aitchison conlidcatly predicted for the collc'ge a large 
amount of success, and said that it would become a source of strength to the 
Govemment and a centre of good influence in the administration of the 
Punjab. 

At the conclusion of the address the Viceroy formally laid the foundation 
stone, after wliich His Hxcellency addressed the assembly as follows : — 

Ladies, Your Honour, Your IJoyal Highness, Princes, 
Chiefs and Sirdars, — Aftc^r Sir Charles Aitcliiscm’s lull and 

a 

eloquent description of the circnmstaiices under which tlie 
establishment of the I’unjab Chiefs’ College was originally 
conceived and is now being so anspicioiisly inangiiratod, it is 
not for me to say much. I have already htid the opportunity, 
a year ago at the opening of the Mayo College, of explaining 
the grounds upon which my warmest sympathies were enlisted 
on behalf of institutions of this kind ; and probably in no part 
of India will adequate provision tor the education of the young 
nobility and gentry of the land be more appreciated or more 
likely to be productive of good result than in this province. 
The great historicail houses of the Punjab yield to none either 
in their antiquity, the traditions of high principles of valour 
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and of honour by which they have been animated ; or, what is 
better still, in their close intimacy and association with the 
people among whom they are established. But, as I hav(> 
already said elsewhere, in these days of extensive education 
and of eager competition among all classes of tlie community, 
neitlier liigh descent, nor wealth, nor other adventitious cir- 
cumstances will command the influence which otherwise miglit 
be their due, unless enhanced and dignified by intellectual 
attainments and mental cultivation. When, however, these 
are found to reinforce the social prestige derived from morc^ 
material and accidental gifts, Avhether oi‘ birtli, broedijig, or 
ridn^s, they endow the representatives of thci anciciiit and re- 
nowned families of a country with a dcigree oi‘ importance 
and with opportunities of doing gocKl, wliieh, t:‘ven in th<‘sc^ 
democratic days, evc^ry one would probably acknowledges to 
1)0 eminently beneficial. The p(‘oplc must liave loaders and 
pioneers in the path both of moral and material ])rogress, and 
a landed aristocracy such as has existed for ages amongst you 
is already pledged by its antecedents, hy its material interests, 
and by the renown which it has inherited, to work for the 
common weal and to exhibit an honourable example of 
patriotic and unselfish exertion on hcdialf of the country at 
largo. 

It only remains for me to congratulate the Lieutenant- 
CTOvernor on having been able to illustrate and adorn the 
close of his useful and honourable career as ruler of this 
l)rovince by the foundation of so useiul an institution, an 
institution destined, I trust, to floTii'ish from generatiem to 
generation to the end of time; and I am sure that I shall he 
only eonsulting the wish of those liboral-iuiiided native princess, 
nobles, and gentlemen who have aided him in the aeconiplish- 
ment of the task he had sot himself, if I suggest that his naiiio 
should be attached to the building, and that I'roin benceforth 
it should be known as the “ Aitchison College.” 

At tlie conclusion of the Viceroy’s sj)cccli the subscribers to the fiinils of 
tlic college a.s also a number of students were presented to Ills Excellency. 
This tcraiiiiated the proceedings. 
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CONVOCATION OF THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

Od the rnorniiifT of the 4th November, 1886, a Convocation of the Piinjal) 
University for the purpose of conferring degrees was held in the Montgomery 
Hall at Lahore. I'hc Hall was thronged with the undergraduates of the 
Ilniversiiy and other spectators, princij)ally Rajas and native gentlemen of 
the Punjab. The Viceroy and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught were 
])resont. The business of the Convocation commenced with the reading of an 
abstract of the annual report b}^ the Assistant Registrar. I'hen Sir Charles 
AitchiKson, as Chancellor, conferred upon the Vict*roy the degree of Doctor of 
Oriental Ijearning V)y virtue of the decree of the Senate declaring Ilis Excel- 
lency, by reason of his eminent ]>osition and attcunments, a fit and ])ro]ier 
])erson for the said degree; and by virtue of a similar decree, the degree of 
Doctor of Litc?raturc was conferred upon the Duke of Connaught. The 
graduates and undergraduates leaving bt^en presented to the Chancellor and 
having received at liis hands the lionours to which they were entitled, the 
A'iceroy rose and addressed the Convocation as follows: — 

Mr. CiiANCELLou, Rajas, and Gentlemen, — In the first 
pliic(i, 1 am siirc^ yon will not think it unnatural that I should 
take the earliest opportunity open to me to express the very 
g;roat satisfaction 1 have experienced at having had the lioiiour 
of a degr(^o couhu-red upon mo by the Senate of this Univer- 
sity. It is a distinction of which any one might he proud, 
and 1 only wisli I could think that my progress in the paths 
of oriental learning had begun earlier, and had been 
more succiessfnlly prosecuted. Still 1 am entitled to call 
myself, if not a very advanced, at all events a very earnest 
student of at least one branch of the sp(‘cial literature which 
you cultivate. On that account the Uiiiv(irsity of Lahore will 
always possess for me the attributes of an Alma Mater, and 1 
trust ere 1 leave India to have proved myself not altogether 
unworthy of her tutelage. (Cheers.) 

And now I suppose that, following the example of my pre- 
decessors, I am expected to say something in rederenee to the 
ends and objects of tins institution, its claims to public con- 
fidence, and th(i functions it is destined to discharge as one of 
the most powerful and important adjuncts of our educational 
system ; but I must frankly say there is nothing I dislike 
more than talking of matters about which I am aware I know 
very little, and of whicli the rest of the world not unnaturally 
assumes I can understand nothing. At the same time there 
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arc certain characteristics attaching to the estahlishnu^nt jiiid 
expansion of the Lahore University which fully con)e within 
the apprehension of all outsiders, and tliose are, on the one 
hand, the public spirit, liberality, and wisdom exhibited by 
the Chiefs and the inhabitants of tht^ Ihinjah, to whom it owes 
its existence, and, on the other, the obvious advantage of the 
introduction into the very heart of the province of a seat ol* 
learning so essentially poj)nlar and national, and so resjMm- 
sive to the needs, wishes, tastes, and intellectual sympathi(\s 
of the communities amidst which it is enthroned. One of tlu^ 
great dangers attending the setting up of an elahorato and 
brand-new educational system from one end to th(‘ other of a, 
country which has only recently awoke to the cons(*iousn(‘ss of 
its needs in this respect, is that of stamping its products with 
a monotonously sterile uniformity, devoid of local (‘oloiir, 
indigenous spontaneity, and discursive originality and am- 
bition. (Applause.) It is on this account, if on no other, 
that I should hail with pleasure the existence of a home of 
education endowed with such distinctive cliaracteristics as 
yours; and fitting it is that, while in other parts ot India, 
to Western science and the products of Western literaturi) 
should be assigned the pre-eminence and importaiico they un- 
doubtedly deserve, here at least we should be romind(‘-d that 
treasures of wisdom and of a high morality, the ])leasant fields 
of a rich poetical literature, and deep inim'S of pliilological, 
antiquarian, and historical lore, are to l>o found in regions 
which lie altogether apart and separate from V^ esteru ol)S(u- 
vation and experience. In what manner your labours in tln^ 
one hemisphere may most cflectiially sui>plcm(‘nt and com- 
mingle with the achievements of your fellow-workers in the 
other; how you may best apply the products of your own 
past, so rich in everything that can warm the fan(‘y, (‘xcitxi 
the imagination, or exercise the speculative and metaphysical 
faculty, to the practical requirements of your future and tin; 
exigeiKues of our present hard and exacting age, is one of th(^ 
principal problems with which you have to deal, and for whicdi 
I have no doubt you will find a satisfactory soluti<m. ((fiuH'rs.) 

If, however, turning aside from this main questhm, I ]»er- 
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iiiitted myself to offer a practical suggestion wliieli, though 
lying pcrhaj)S a litth? on one side of the direct route you are 
called upon to follow, nevertheless clearly comes within the 
scope of your natural functions, it would be, in the first place, 
that you should undertake a persistent and well-considered 
search throughout the Punjah for Arabic and Persian manu- 
scripts, resembling that which for many years has been carried 
on, with the assistance of the Grovernment of India, by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for Sanscrit manuscripts. Already, 
as far as Sanscrit is coiurerned, great progress has been made 
in the direction 1 have indicated by various learned gentlemen, 
both European and native; but, as yet, no similar endeavours 
have been made to register or catalogue what are/ probably 
(jqually valuable stores of the Arabic and Persian books and 
writings which must exist in private hands all over Northern 
India. Wlien wo remembeu for how long a ])eriod this part 
of the Peninsula remained under Mahomedan rule, it cannot 
but bo tliat a very suggestive and instructiv e literature of the 
nature I have described must exist from one end of this pro- 
vince to the other. At present European scholars who deal 
with Arabic and Persian have to depend for their materials 
ui>on the manuscripts treasured in the great libraries of 
Europe?, but the materials at their dis])osal are both sparsi; 
and incomplete. If, however, such of the literature of these 
two languages as is to be found in Europe were to be supple- 
mented and enlarged by wdiatever of the ranie sort has been 
preserved in this country, and if it were properly catalogued 
and displayed, there is no doubt a considerable impulse would 
be given to the critical and sp(?culativ(? advancement of those 
very studies winch it is your special aim to promote, while you 
w^oTild gain the not unimportant collateral advantage to be 
d(?rivcd from visits to India of our most accomplished European 
scholars. Probably amongst those wdioin I am addressing, 
there are many gentlemen who themselves possess Persian and 
Arabic libraries, and, as a member of a Philobiblon Society, I 
am well aware that nothing would give them greater pleasure 
tban tliat tlie contents of their bookshelves should be known 
and ainm^ciated. (Cheers.) 
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Another point which I would venture to recoiiunond to the 
attention ol' the memhers of th(‘ Lahore Univ(nsity would bo a 
detailed survey of the numerous vernacular dialects of th<^ 
Punjab, the collectioix of such monuments of their literature 
as exist, and the recording of the legxiiids and other dosiri]*- 
tions of folk-lore which are so rife in all these surround iinr 
districts. You must remember, gentlemen, that your juris- 
diction extends into those mysterious regions which witnessed 
in bygone ages the confluence and the dis]>ersion of tliose 
shadowy generations whose movements imh'cd we c.annot 
trace, but the disseverance of whose destinies has stamped tlu? 
fa(;e of the world both in the East and in the West with their 
characteristic features for all eternity. In your hands pinliaps 
may lie the key to one of the most interesting probhuns that 
has over occupied the attention either ol‘ the philologist or the 
historian ; and even though the ])riui(,ival s('cret of all may 
elude your search, there is no d(»ubt that a carel'ul study of 
the dialects, folk-lore and traditions, which have been 
deposited by the various races and tribes, wli(dh(T Aryan or 
Mongolian, Greek, Syrian, Turk, or Patlian, that have ]>assed 
through the folds of the mountains forming your north- 
W(!st(!rn boundary, cannot fail to furnish you with a miru! of 
material for ethnological and sociological study which as ytt 
has been hardly worked at all, and which, if proiterly cultivated, 
will bo productive of the most important results. (Applause.) 

I hav(} only to conclude, Mr. Chancellor and gentlenKsn, by 
thanking you for the kind attention with which you hav(' 
listened to the few imperfect obscrvati<»ns which 1 have 
addressed to you; and 1 wish to take this oi)portunity of 
stating that, as long as I remain in India, I shall est(!em it a 
pleasure and a privilege if 1 may be permitted to plaeo 
annually at the disposal ol the authorities ot this bniv(;rsity a 
gold medal, to be competed for undesr whatever conditions th(.r 
Senate itself may determine. (Loud applause.) 

His Excellency’s address terininatcd the proceedings. 
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INVKSTITIIRE OF SIR WEST lUDOEWAY WITH 
THE K.C.S.L 

Ou the afternoon of lth Novoriiber, 1880 , the Viceroy held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India at Gov(irnment House, Lahore, for the formal 
investiture of Sir West Ividgeway, Chief Commissioner with the Afghan 
Boundary Cunimission, with the K.C.S.L 

After the ceremony the oihcers of the Commission were presented to the 
Viceroy, who ad(lress(id the asseml)]y as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — Great has been my ploasiiro in conferring 
upon Sir West Kidgowny, the distinguished Chief of the 
lioundary Coniiiiission, the honour which lias been so justly 
awarded to him by the gracious favour of Her Mjvjesty. I feel 
that my satisfaction would not be complete unless I took this 
opportunity of welcoming back to India those other officers 
who have returned with him to Ijahore, and who have so ably 
seconded his endeavours in carrying out the difficult and 
arduous duties imposed upon him. There are, indeed, few 
tasks more ungrateful, or more exposed to mortification, than 
that of delimiting a frontier in the interest of an ally. In 
matters of the kind th(^re are always disputabh^ points which 
it is almost impossible to settle without exciting a ccirtain 
amount of discontent in the minds of those on wliose behalf wf*- 
are mediating ; and it is difficult to makci them understand 
that tliere must bo a c.ertaiii amount of “ give and take,” and 
that the right is not always on one side. I am hapjiiy to 
think, howcjver, that, thanks to the good s(^isc and intelligenco 
of the ruler of Afghanistan, we have ab’eady been able to 
settle more than one controverted matter in a pacific manner, 
and I am certainly of opinion that the moderation and the 
conciliatory spirit shown by His Highness in regard to the 
demarcation of the western portion of his frontier ought to 
1‘acilitate the arraiigemeut of the only remaining point in 
dispute in a manner coiisoiiaut to his interests, and, as I 
believe, to bis rights. He that, however, as it may, I desire to 
assure Sir West Ridgeway and all his associates that their 
countrymen and the whole Indian community, wlu‘ther 
European or native, are heartily glad to see them back 
amongst ns. F] ’om their first departures to the yiresesnt momout 
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we have watched their proceedings with the deopcist interest 
and sympathy. We are fully aware of tlio arduous and trying 
circumstances which have attended the execution of their 
mission, that they have been exposed to great privations, 
hardships, and sickness, and that on more than one occasion 
th(iy have occupied a situation of considerable peril. From 
first to last, howenn^r, their conduct has been deserving of the 
liighest ])raise, and has been (‘.onspicuously cliaracterised both 
by fortitude and patience ; nor is it inappropriate^ to rcunember 
that, aj)art from tlie dijdomatic work upon AAliieili they have 
been cngagtHl, they are also able to show, tlianks to the energy 
and industry of their scimititic colleagues, geographical and 
scientiiic results of the most interesting and vitluahlo cha- 
racter. Last, not h^ast, however, 1 would d(‘sir(i to congratulate 
them on the ausj)icious circumstances under which they \dsited 
Oabiil, as w'ell as on the rapidity of their march IVoiii the 
capital of Afghanistan to tin*. Lritish frontua*. Tliat an 
Ejiglisli mission so coustitutcMl should bo r(‘ecived as lioiionrcMl 
guests by the Audr, and with Ihi^ most lu^arty and IViendly 
^velcoiue at tlu' hands of In’s subjects along their entire routi;, 
is ill itself a remarkable and siguiiicant circumstance which 
cannot fail to have a most bcmdicial (df(M‘.t upon tin* future 
.r(!lations Ixitwecri the (Governments of India and Afghanistan. 

In conclusion, gi'ntlemen, allow me to hojxj that, liowever 
disagrceahlo and irksome may hav(* l)(it*n a great portion of 
the j>eriod you spea^t on the Afghan frontita-, tii all events 
hereafter it may suggest none but tluj ph^isanti'st reminis- 
ciiUC(NS, for I am happy to think that the oiui thing ncc.essary 
to make a retrospect agreeable to all the servants of Her 
MaJ()sty, whether European or native, civil or military, is the 
crmsciousness that th(*y have* suc,c(iBsfully and faithlidly doiu^ 
tlieir duty. 


STATE DINNER AT BAltODA. 

On the evening of November ‘J, 188G, the Cbiekwfir gave a State dinner at 
the Nazar Bagb, in honour of the Viceroy, about niiK-ty gi;e.sts being jirescnt. 
Tlie (Jackwar entered before tlic dotli was removed, and proposed the health 
of the Queen and of the Yicoroy. In ])roY)Oiiing the latter, His Jliglmoss said ; — 
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“ .1 am ])roud to be able at last to welcome Ills Excellency as my guest. 
Never before lias a Viceroy of India visited our country; never before have 
wo bad the o]^])ortunity of receiving with all possible honour the reprcscii- 
lative of our gracious Emi)ress, the revered Lady and Sovereign, whose reign 
is soon to be solemnised as one of the most fortunate, the most glorious, and 
most beneficent the world bas ever seen. 

“ It is to-day, in proposing the health of His Excellency, that I may give 
wliat ox])ression 1 can to the feelings of profound satisfaction which move 
my family, when we realise the position we hold in Imperial India, The 
greatness and unity of tin; British Em]iire have just been signalised in liondon 
through the exertions of His Uoyal Highness the ITince of Wales; and I wish 
to-day to recall with gratitude the uarne of the Prince avIio visited Baruda 
wh(!Ti 1 was still a boy. 

“ I l)eg His hAcellcnoy to receive my heartiest tliauhs for his visit, and to 
believe that it will long he rememhered among ns as a signal honour and a 
token of his regard and friendship for the State of Haroda. Ladies arul 
( lentlemen, the health (T His Excellency !” (Applause). 

The Viceroy rejilied as follows : — 

Youb JTiaiiNESs, Ladies and Gentlemen, — In risinjg to 
jicknowled^ti the toast wbicli you lniv(5 boon jgoocl eiiongli to 
])ro])()se in snob kind and (‘ordial tonus, I naturally desire to 
tjik(^ tins opportunity of (“xpressinfr tlio extreme satisfaction I 
have bad in making; your Jfigbiiess’s personal acqnaintanctu 
I'bat satisbictioii bas been very mucb enhanced Ity finding 
yon in tlio ujidst of your State and of your capital, discharging 
those great and resjtonsible duties ])ertaining to your station 
with an intelligonco and a conscientionsness which are beyond 
aJl praise. There is nothing which can be so entirely satis- 
factory to the representative of Her Majesty in this country, 
as to find the Princes of India, upon whose friendship and 
allogian(U3 Her Majesty so implicitly relies, in such complete 
possession as is your Highness of the respect alike both of 
his English and native fellow-subjects. Wluni I came to 
Haroda and saw on (nu‘ry side so many signs of improvement 
and of progr(‘ss — magnificent buildings of great public utility 
rising in c'voTy direction, Avith (‘-very provision made for tlie 
health, as well as for the gratification, of th(^ people — when I 
found yonr Highness surrounded by a contented population 
wln>s(‘ jU’os[>(a‘ity and personal ailVudion for yonr Highness it 
was impossible to mistake or inisa])pr(‘hend, 1 then imhaul hdt 
fully confirmed in that opinion wliich I had alr(:‘ady hemi led 
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to entertain of yonr Highness ; and I go away convinced that, 
in your Iligliness, India is blessed with one of those wise, 
liigh-minded, and conscientious rulers whose life is a blessing 
totlieir pcoj)le, and whose co-operation with the Government 
of India is more calculated than anything else to assist us in 
the performance of our own onerous and important duties. 

I Jiave noted with much satisfaction the loyal and affec- 
tionate terms in wlxich you have been good enough to allude 
to Her Majesty tlie Queen-Empress; and it will be my 
pleasant duty, on tlie very first occasion, to make Ibu* Majesty 
acquainted with the expressions whicli liave fallen from your 
IlighiK^.ss’s lips. I am also pleased to ackiKnvledge the 
friendly manner in which you have referred to the Princo of 
Wah>s, and I may mention that before leaving England His 
Itoyal Highness laid upon me his comnuind to remeinlxu* him 
to all those Princes of wlioso hospitality he liad |'artalc(U), and 
of wliose friendship he was so proud. 

In conclusion, I would desire, not only in my own name*, but 
on belialf of all those who are hero present — and T am sure 1 
»m expressing what they fc(5l very dee])ly--"to return our 
warmest thanks for the spectacle whicli you have offered to 
our admiring gaze — a spectacle wdiich has not consisted in 
useless and meretricious pageantry, but which presents the far 
more solid and agreeable^ sight of a prosperous and flourishing 
(iountry with every sign of improvement and progress, educa- 
tional establishmenta^ hospitals, a magnificent park for the 
delectation of the people; and last, hut not least, a semi- 
circle of 4000 children assembled uiuhir the auspi<'!es of yonr 
Educational Dejiartinent. 1 do not thiidv it has ever fallen to 
mo, or to any of ns in a single day, t(» nee so mnny sights which 
have occasioned us such real or such legitimate ])Ie{lsurt^ 
And now, ladies and gentloinen, in conelusiou, it only 
remains for me to propose the health of the Maharajah. (Loud 
applause.) 

Viceroy lefl for IJonibay on the 10th iiist. 


K 
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ADDliESS FROM THE BOMBAY CORPORA^riON. 

Tli(i Vicei’oy, accompanied by Ids staff, arrived at Bombay from Baroda on 
tl)o lOtli November, and on the same day embarked on the Indian Ouvern- 
nient steamer Clive for a visit to Viziadroog, a port some distance down the 
coast, in the liatnagiri District, where there is an intci’csting old fort whicli 
was held by the pirate Angria in the Ix’ginning of the eigliteentli century, 
and was ca])tiired by (Uive and Watson in 175(). His lOxcelloncy return(;d 
to liombay on ^h(^ 13th November, and was received on landing by all the 
principal dvil and military officials and by a mind^er of native. J Vinces (the 
(liiel being Maharajali Ilolkar of Jndore), wlio liad come to Bombay to meet 
His Excelh'iicy. On landing, the Viceroy was met by a deputation from the 
li(.>ml.)ay Corj)oration, who presented him with an address of welcome, to 
whicli His Excellency replied as follows ; — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, ^ — It is now, as you liayo 
just roiniudod me, nearly two years since I first landtid licre, 
and 1 need scarcely say tliat tlie s]>lendid and cordial rece])- 
tion with which 1 was tlien liononrt/d lias nunaim'd dec^ply 
g-ravon on my memory. To meet with such cordiality and 
coufi(leu (‘0 wlien s(‘tting^ foot iu a now couiitry, for the pros- 
perity of whi(*h 1 could not hut feed myself iu a great nu'asure 
rt‘S])onsihl(}, was jH^culiarly cuKamragiug, and it is now^, 
jiossihle, still more gratifying to find tluit tln^ ex])Ovienc(^ ol‘ 
two evenHul years, duriug which the Covornmont of India., 
besides fulfilling its ordinary duties to the jieople, has had 
to dead with s(na3ral most intricate, most (hdicate, and most 
important problems, has in no way diminishe<l th<^ confidiaice. 
with whicli llombay greeted me on my arrival. 

Since first . making your ac(inainta]ic(‘, I liavo visited, as you 
hav(‘. said, many ])arts of this grf‘.at empin^, and 1 have (^very- 
wh(‘re eiHjuiHMl into the vilality and progn.ss exhibited by 
municipalities and otber orga,ns of local solf-govcTiiment ; and, 
though it may b(i jn-eimiture to draw geiKTal conclusions and 
invidious to make com jiari sous, i cannot Indp telling you 
that 1 knoAv of no municipality imbiKid with a more enlight- 
ened, wisely progressive'., and thoroughly pra(*Vi(‘,al spirit tlian 
th(^ mnni(*.ipality of Donibay. 1 am w(dl aware how much 
your (ifibrts are hampenxl by the dilficidty of raising ca.j)ital 
at a D'asonable I’ab' of iuteu’est, and 1 have always Regretted, 
when studying the papers connectc'd with this subjea-t, that ^^e 
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could not come to your aid in the way you dosinul. Nor <*a,n 
I hold out any immediate prospect of tlie GoYcrnimmt of 
India ahandoniug the financial policy whicli it has adoptiMl 
after very careful consideration. I have little doubt, howi'ver, 
that, if your present high reputation is maintained, the 
carrying out of the projected works will be little, if at all, 
delayed, for the increasing confidmice in the wisdom and 
prudence of your administration will supply the guarantiH^ 
which you require. The financial assistance granted by 
Government to the Port Goininissioners to wliicli yini have 
referred in the course of your a(hircss, will ijidin‘ctly lii'lp you 
by fostering the wealth and prospcu’ity of tlie city as a- wliole. 
Ilow much this wealth and pros])erity are oljocls of solicitmh^ 
to the Government is shown by the larg<‘- ainount of attention 
recently devoted to your harbour defmH*(‘S. 

In conclusion, geiitlennm, it nmiains for m(‘, simply to thank 
you V(?ry warmly, as the njpresentati ves of the city of Pom bay, 
for this second cordial reception, and for tla^ I’ritaidly senti- 
nunits which you liave been good enough to (^\pn‘ss. i\lay 
^your beautiful city long contijine to enjoy its well-imu'iUid 
[»ros[Hu*ity ! 


ADDIIESS FROM THE POONA MlINlClPAErfV. 

MMjc Viceroy, l>y the C(»tiiitoss of OuCferin, arrivcMl :it. Poniui on 

the P)th Noveinher, LSSH, and was receiv(!d at tlio railway slat, ion l>y a lare;c. 
asseniblaire of civil and military olhcers ami leadiiiij; Jiaiives ot tfie town. On 
leaving the siati^ai His ExceDeiKjy druve tliroct to tin* (^)iincil Hall, wiicrc lie 
received three addresses of welcome, viz., tVom the I'oona Municipiilily, Hie 
Puuna Sarvajauik tSahha, and the Deccan Education Society. Tlu; addicsses 
touched upon various suhjccts of a local and jj^eneval cha, racier. In rcplyiirj:; to 
the dei)utation tVoni tlie Poona Sarvajanik Sablia, Mis Excidlency sai<i 

Gentlemen, — You will have already heard that ja-essure ol' 
business has prevented me i'rom preparing a written reply te 
the loyal and friendly address you have Ix'en g(in(l ( lunigli to 
present tome, bvrt the omission shall bo supplied in due coursci. 
In the moautimo, as in the ease of the innnieipidity, I will 
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venture in a few nnpremeciitatcHl words to touch upon one or 
two of the points whieli you have so propcirly brouglit to my 
notice. With regard to the lirst of them, namely, the Deccan 
College, and tin? probable action of the local government in 
reference to that institution, all 1 can say is, that until 1 
arrived in Hombay 1 did not even know that a Deccan College 
question existed. The subject has not yet been brought to 
the notice of the Supreme Government, either by tlie finaiKie 
(H)minittee, whoso ILnal report, indeed, has not yet been drawn 
up, or by tlie local government. It is consequently altogetlier 
impossible for me to discuss the merits of the question. My 
Government will be pre])arod to go into the whole matter as 
soon as it is brought to its notice through the proper chanmil ; 
that is to say, in the shape of some recommendation from the 
Government of Dombay. Whatever may be tlu^ views of that 
Government, we shall bo disposed to consult them with the 
grciatest respo(?t and attention, in connection with any obs(;rva- 
tious or memorials by which they may be accompanied, 
whether emanating irum yourselves or from any other parties. 

1 now cojne to the second subject upon which you havo^ 
touched, naimdy, the commission which has lately been 
appointed for the purpose of examining th(i whole question of 
the Indian Civil Service. 1 note with pleasure that you hav(i 
not only expressed yourselves content with the composition of 
that body, but that you have also gone out of your w^ay to 
assure me that you do not share in those misgivings which 
have been expressed in other parts of India with regard to the 
good laith and intentions of the Government in reference to 
the appointment of that commission. Nothing has filled me 
with such astonishment, nothing has made me feel so deeply 
how great are the difficulties of Government in this country as 
the insinuations which have appeared in certain organs of the 
press with regard to this subject. When the Government of 
India has succeeded, after many years of persistent effort, in 
bringing about the re-examination of the conditions of the 
Indian Civil Service, it is indeed a matter of surprise that 
there sliould be found — 1 will not say amongst yon, for 1 am 
liap])y to think that you havit rej)udiated so unworthy an 
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selves as f^iiides leaders ol* Indian pnblif* opinion- nn'ii s(» 
iiKiapable of appr(Hnating what has bocai the (*luvraet('r of 
English rule and of its Englisli ropresontatives as to assert, in 
the face of tlieir countrymen, that tlio only object of tin? 
Government of India in appointing the Civil Service Coin- 
mission has been to deceive the J^eople of India, and to resoi t 
to a base and abominable trick, for tlio purpose of restricl ing 
still further the ])rivi]oges of those who are so justly anxious 
to s(^rve our Sovereign in the civil service of tlieir country* 
Gentlemen, I say again that nothing has more pained and 
surprised me than the discovery that men a\]io [)rof(\ss to Ik* 
representatives of educated opinion in Jndia should have 
conceived the possibility of Her ]\laj(\sty’s Government at Ikiuk^ 
ami of the Indian Ad?ninistration coJiS])iring to ])ass a iVaud 
upon her native subjects. 

I Jiovv proceed, gentlemen, to examine the various sugg(‘s- 
tions which you have been good enougli to make to nn* in 
regard to the composition of the commission. In tlie lirst 
j)lace I must remind you that tlie commission is not like 
Earliaraent. In the commission, in order to obtain pro])(ir 
representation of those whose inten^sts arc likely to be atlected, 
it is not necessary that it should consist of any llxed proportion 
of tlie representatives of those interests. 'I'lie commission 
itself is in a certain sense a judicial body. It is d(‘sirahle, of 
cH)urse, that it should contain men well accpiaintcid with the 
subject, and consecpiently that it shoiihl he com])os(‘d of 
pcirsons drawn from various classes of th(^ community ; but the. 
rt^al representatives of the different view\s of those wh()S(‘ 
interests are likely to be allected by the results of th(3 inquiry 
are the witnesses examined before it. Moroover, you must 
always remember that for practical purposes it is ess<mti;il tliat 
the commission should be of maiiagcabh^ dimensions. ^1 h<‘ 
Government of India originally intended that it sliould only 
consist of tw^elve members, the usual number and tin* niimlxu* 
best suited for carrying on the practical work ol' a commission, 
but on tlie other hand, thmo w(U*e other (!oiisidoralions whi<h 
induced us 1o enlarge its number to sixteen. Von. Imwevev. 
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secern to vvisli tiiiit it sliould consist of twenty or twenty-two 
members. I tMl you Irankly that this proposal I cannot 
consent to. So large an increase in the numbers of the com- 
mission would (‘.ertaiuly interfere with its practicral utility. 
This consideration alone induced me to omit from the com- 
mission a repres(iTitative of one of the most intelligent and 
loyal communities in the country — that is, of the Tarsi com- 
munity. Unfortunatedy there is no Tarsi member on the 
(H)mmission— a fact which I much regr(d. Thus, gentlemen, 
I am sure you will see that we had good and sufficient reasons 
ibr not enlarging the commission, if you consider who are 
tlui niemb('rs of tlie commission, you will find that it is con- 
stituted upon a very libi^ral basis. Does tliero exist in India a 
man who i)ossess<‘S morii justly or more completely the con- 
fidcmcc of the native inhabitants iiiau Hir (diaries Aitchison ? 
ddien, again, we wore recommended by the (Jovernment at 
liomc to put u[)on tlie commission an Ihiglish lawyer. 1 
immediabdv suggested that Sir Charlies Turner sliould bo smit 
out to US, as 1 kmnv there was no man who moni (Miiirely 
possessed the goodwill, alTe<‘tion, and confidence ol'the nativi^ij 
of India. AVe th(‘n referred the nomination of the oth(ir 
mendiers to tlie local govcrniiKmts, as was our duty. AVc 
appointed an East Indian, because East Indians an? a (*om- 
munity which for special n-asons ought, 1 tliink, to be givcai 
an opportunity of having their claims heard. Eurther, the 
Secretary of 8tat(i gave a pledge in IVirliament tliat tin* Un- 
covenanted Civil Servici*. should be rep7*es(mt«‘d, and a member 
of that body was acc^ordingly added. When, therefore, you 
come to sec the motives by which we were guided, and the 
conditions and restrictions rimhu’ wdiich the commission was 
instituted, I think you will admit that the interests of all 
concerned have benm carefully considered. 

It now, goiitlemen, only remains I'or me to refer to tlie 
concluding paragraidi of your address. When I was at Madras, 
in the early part of this year, it was my pleasing duty to 
announce to the gentlemen who were good enough to welcome 
me to the capital of that Presidency, that ll(;r Majesty’s 
Government had determined to appoint a commission for the 
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purpose of re-cxainining tlie conditions and operations of some 
of our administrative macliinery. In making that announ(M> 
mont, I expressed my deep satisfaction at the course pursued 
by the Home Government. Although the shortness of time 
which I had been amongst you had prevented me frtun 
studying, as fully as I could have wished, all the various 
important questions connected with the Indian administration, 
yet it was obvious to me, as I then stated, that since tlie time 
of Sir Charles Wood great changes had taken place in the 
condition of this country ; that higl^er education had made 
considerable strides; that the intelligence of the (‘ducatod 
classes liad largely expanded ; and that tluirc was no lesson 
more forcibly taught to us by history tlian that institutions 
ought to kecip pace with the progress of events and of a 
country’s intellectual development. Ihirther than this I said 
I would not go ; first of all, because I did not think my limited 
experience entitled mo to pronoum^e a more definite opinion, 
but principally for the obvious reason that, from tlni moment 
Her Majesty’s Government has announced that an in({uiry is 
about to take place on any important subjc^ct, it becomes out 
of the question for the Govenimcnt of India to commit itself 
prematurely to any o[)inion or line of action in regard to it. 
To make, therefore, an announcement in regard to any of the 
questions to which you have referre^d would bo not only in- 
opportune, but, as I am sure you will understand, it would be 
absolutely and entirely impossible. However, I will say tliat, 
from first to last, I have been a strong advocate for tlio appoint- 
ment of a committee or commission of this sort, and tliat 
when succeeding Govornments in England changiHl, I hav(‘ on 
each occasion warmly impressed upon the Secretary of State 
the necessity of persevering in the nomination of siicli a 
commission. In the meantime a Civil Service Commission 
has been set going, the’ door to inquiry has been opened, and 
it only reiftaius for you, by the force and logic of your rcqiro 
sentations and of the evidence you may be able to sulmiit, to 
make good your case; and if you succeed in doing so, all I 
can say is that nobody will bo bettor pleased than mysidl. 
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BANQUE'I' AT ilYDEUAliAD. 

On the evening of the 24fc}i November, 1880, the Viceroy, {iccornpJinied by 
the Countess of Dullerin, arrived at Hyderabad and was received by llie Nizam 
and th(i chief nobles with due ceremony. Mr. Conlery, tJie Resident, witli nil 
tlie oHicers commanding regiments and batteries at IJyderabad, took ]>art iii 
the reception of Their Excellencies. In the evening His Excellency Indd a 
Leve(‘, and on the following day ceremonial visits were* exchanged between the 
Viceroy and the Nizam. In the evening the Nizam entertained Their 
Exc(;llenci(is at a banquet in the palace, and after dinner the Viceroy pro[»oscd 
the Nizam’s health in the following speecli: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I now rise to propose to yon tlie 
liealth of His Highness the Nizam. His Highness represents 
a dynasty and a State which, in former days, when India was 
tlie theatre of war and disturbances, were always the faitlitiil 
allies and friends of the British crown, and I am liajijiy to 
think that during the long and tranquil ptniod which has 
since supervened, the extraneous forces whicli then unitcjd us 
have resulted in the creation of a still more complete identity 
of political and material interest botwO(m us. Ilis Ilighiu'ss 
is a young man, standing on the threshold of what I trust wi^ 
prove a most hai)py and fortunate career. Indeed I do not 
know in the world a more enviable position than that of our 
Indian Princes. Enjoying as th(3y do, under the w(jis of the 
British Imperiuin, an absolute immunity from those anxieties 
by wbicdi the chiefs of the European States are perpetually 
exercised, namely, the dangler of invasion from w^ithout and tlie 
fear of revolution from within, they are able to give their whole 
time and attention to the most interesting and the noblest 
task which can occujiy the human mind, the advancement ol 
the States along the road of modern progress and the improve- 
ment of the material welfare and hajipiiiess of the millions 
entrusted to their charge. Such a licld as this is amply 
sufficient to satisfy the widest ambition or the most soaring 
aspirations that ever entered into the heart of man. And not 
only so, but they have the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that Her Majesty and her Government have but one desire, and 
that is to extend to them on all occasions their heartiest 
sympathy and assistance, and to <h> everytliiiig in llieir 
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power to augment their prestige, support tluur authority, and 
enhaiico their personal consideration. In return we ask for 
nothing but that they should administer their States wisc^ly 
and beneficently, in accordance with their lights and the local 
requirements and (*-haracteristics of their situation; for long 
years of a traditional and unswerving loyalty exhibited through 
many a generation on their part render even the mention of 
such a requirement as fidelity to their Sovereign and Empress 
unnecessary upon ours. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of assuring His Highness that there is no community 
in India in whose prosperity and happiness Queen Victoria, 
tlie people of England, or the Indian Government, bike a 
deepen' interest than of the great histori(‘-al State over whose 
fortunes he has been called upon by rrovidence to preside, 
and most heartily do I trust that His Highness may long live 
to pursue the responsible and honourable (*ureer now opening 
before him. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to pro])ose the health of 
His Highness the Nizam. 

Tlui Nizam acknowUMiged the toast by driiikiiig to the health ol' His 
Excellency. 


BANQUET AT MYSOllE. 

On tlie evening of the 30th November, 1880, the Maharaja of Mysore 
entertained Their Excellencies Lord and l^ady Diifrerin at a banquet in tbe 
Residency, a large number of guests having been invited to meet them. After 
dinner the Maharaja entered and took liis seat beside the Viceroy, and sub- 
sequently rising proposed, through his Devvan, the health of Their Excellencies. 
The Viceroy in responding to the toast said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — In returning thanks for tin? 
great TionOtBWiiliich has been done me by our distinguished 
host, I only wish I could express myself in terms as appro- 
priate and graceful as those in which the toast has been sub- 
mitted to your notice. But though that perhaps may be 
difficult, 1 can assure yr)U that I I'ully appreciah- the great 
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kindness and the princely hospitality with which he has enter- 
tained the representative of the Queen-Empress and the 
friendly personal sentiments he has ex]>ressed towards myself. 
When I remember that, not many y<‘ars ago, this Btato and 
neighbourhood were the centre of a cruel despotism, and the 
theatre of war and confusion, of race hatreds and religious 
animosities, I cannot help congratulating the Maharaja on 
the change wliich has intervened. Under tlie benevident rule 
of himself and of his dynasty, good government, eidight(med 
l)rogress, universal peace, and the bh3ssings of education are 
everywlnire in the ascendant; and tliere is no states within the 
coniines of the Indian Em])irc which has more fully jnstiliial 
the wise policy of the llritish (loverninont in supplementing 
its own direct administration of its vast t(u*ritorios by th(3 
associated rule of our great leudatory princc's. Wlnm I think 
tliat J myself was admitted to tlie familiarity of tlie lu'roic 
soldier, of whose early achievements Si3ringa.patam and tln^ 
surrounding country w(ire the th(?atre and tlie nitni'sses, it is 
difficult to beli(}ve that the changes to which 1 have r(4V‘i‘i‘ed 
should have beem the fruits of what 1 may call contemporaiy 
history. It has now becai my good fortune to have pass(‘d 
through most of the native 8tat(3S of India, and to have come 
into personal, ajid I may say intimate, contact with tlnvir 
chiefs, and I have? Jio hesitation in saying that though there 
may bo differences bvdvvei?n them, though some Stat(3s may bt* 
more advanced tlnin others, some rulers less sensitive than 
others to the weighty responsibilities imposed on them by 
rrovidence, on the wlioh? my experiences have been eminently 
satisfactory and reassuring, and the? Quo(?n-Euij)ress and the 
(Government of (Great Britain have tlu? greatest reason to con- 
gratulate themselv(?s on the general eulighti?nniont, the desire 
to do their duty, and the conscientious application to affairs 
which is so generally prevalent amongst them. 

In conclusion, I trust I may be permitted to ::dd a few brief 
words of heartfelt thanks for the kind reference which His 
Highness has been pleased to make to Lady Uufiferin’s earnest 
(h‘sire to improve the medical treatment of the wonnm of 
India. 1 believe that in bringing this subject to the notice of 
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tlie coiiiimniity at largo, Lady DulTTorin lias coiitrihnt(Ml to <mo 
ol* the gr(3atest ameliorations wliicli have evca* boon introdiicod 
into the country, I can assure you there is nothing which can 
so encourage lu^r to porsevc^re in Inu* (jfforts as to feel tliat, 
alike by princes and by people, her humble efforts have been 
so generously apjireciated. 

Ladii's «and gentlemen, I will now call upon you to drink 
the health of 11 is Jlighness the Maharaja. 


ADDilESS FEOM THE MYSORE REPRESENI’ATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 

Til r(;j)ly to tlic luldress from the Rcprcscutativc Assembly of Mysore, His 
l'jX(“ellcii(\y sj»ubc as follows: — 

(jiENTLEMEN, — I have Hstiuied to your address witli great 
pl<‘asnre and intenvst. It is always a fortunate c-ir(3unistanc(3 
wlnai the Viceroy hiids hiinscOf in the? midst of a community 
wlio a] (^ able to bj'ing to his iiotic-e such proofs of their general 
;p'Osperity as those to which you liave nd'erred, and still more 
so when in the hiugiiago with which he is ai)j)roach(}d he sec^s 
evidence of an ecpially wide-spread coiitentmeiit with the 
administration under which they live. That you should use 
such terms does not surprise mo, for your good fortune has 
placed you under tlie rule of one of the most intelligent, 
uj>right, and high-mnided amongst the great princess of India, 
and, when 1 leave his territory, I shall have the satisfaction ol‘ 
knowing that, at all events as far as this part of the country is 
concerned, its welfare?, its proper security, and its peace arc 
amply provided for. 1 have noted what you have said about 
your Famine Ihiilvvays, and 1 di^eply sympathise with tin? 
natural anxi(?ty which you express in regard to that subject, 
ft is one which is ccifistantly engaging the attention of tin? 
Supremo ('itmj^nment, and, as I have no doubt you are aware, 
during my illustrious predecessor’s term ol‘ office, largo and 
extensive schemes w^ero originated, for the purpos(3, as far a,s 
possible', ol safeguarding Mysore and other districts of India 
from the danger of famine. That schenu? is bdng st(‘adily 
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prosociitcMl, but 1 r(‘gret to say that, in consequence of its 
great extent and cost, it is impossible that all parts of the 
country should be provided with the necessary railways at the 
same time;. I think, liowever, you may he content with the 
rollection that your inhu’csts in this respect are in the hands 
of the llononrable Mcmiber of my Council representing the 
hublic Works Department, who is as capable as any man I 
know of dealing effectively with the complicated problem before 
him. 

1 am very glad that yon have ton(‘hed upon the question of 
ednc.ation, as it gives me an opportunity of expressing in as 
earnest and as strong language as 1 can command, the extra- 
ordinary pleasure I have experienced in seeing on every side 
such manifest signs of the deep interest with which tliat 
subjcict is regarded in this State as well as of the liberal and 
intelligent (Uiergy with which its develoj)ment is being j)ro- 
scMUited. When I passed along what 1 imagine must have 
been a quarter of a mile of street, lined on either side, in rows 
eight or ten deep, with the youth of the country congregated 
under their respective teachers, I felt that you were laying 
broad and deep for all time to come tbe foundations of a prus- 
p(‘rous future. But, great as has been my satisfafdion at thesis 
}»roofs of the progress made in the matter of general education, 
1 was still more ])leased by a sight wliich I imagine is not to 
be se(ui in any other part of India, and that is the appearance 
of rows and rows of young ladies belonging to higb-casto 
families assembled togellier under the same admirable system, 
and enjoying, as far 1 can understand, as (‘xteiisivo oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, of enlarging their experiences, 
and of strengthening their understandings, as could be found 
in any of the most advanced cities of Europe ; and those 
genthunen wdio are the leaders of sofdety, (ind who represent 
the aristocracy of the land, wdio havl in so generous and 
liberal-minded a manner seconded the noblo o’liorts of Her 
Highness the Maliarani to establisli the Mysore Female Scdiool, 
are (Uititled to the greatest credit for their exertions. I only 
wish that in all the otlu'r chief towns of India a similar 
d(*gree of w isdom and of (•oiu]>i‘eheusioii of the true interests of 
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a nation were to ho found. Uolio^vo mo, gcntlomon, if you 
wish to make tho homes of India eenti*es of domesti(.^ liappiness 
and peace, as well as fountains of light and of every noble and 
lioly aspiration, you w^ill educate your daughters. I t is by tho 
mother that the cliild is properly furnislied forth on his dilli- 
cult and dangerous journey through life ; it is from the mother 
that he receives his first impulse along the paths of virtue, and 
it is by educating tho mother that a generous and powerful 
nation is most surely and most rapidly created. 

In conclusion, gentlenKui, allow' me to thank you for tho 
(Viendly welcome with wliich you hav(^ greeted me. I am glad 
to see you around me, and 1 am pleased to think that tho 
Maharajah should have called to his councils men of such in- 
telligence, influmice, and authority. 1 am sure that both Ills 
JligluK'ss and the State will ecpially profit by your assistance. 


VlSl'f TO rONDICllEHRY. 

Tlie Viceroy anived at Poixlioliorry on tlio aftx'nioon of PViday, lOtli 
DeceniluM*, ISSO, and met with a very cordial welcome from ilio (lovciiior and 
chief fiiTictiunarics of State. liis Excellency was received at the railway 
station by the Mayor of the city, the Director of the Int(iri(jr, and the Oom- 
maiulant of the station, and was conducted to a pandal or canopy in which 
were assembled M. Maiies (the Governor) and all Ihe chief otlicers of State. 
M. Manes welcomed Ilisi Excelleucy to Pondicherry in the followiiin; 
speech : — 

“La Ville de PoudLchery cst aujourd'hiii on fete toiite heurciise d’accueillir 
Votre Excellence et do Ini rnanifester s(^s respectueuses sympathies. Je me 
fclicite A. mon tonr do saluer an noin de la Ilejnibliquo le di^no Kepresentant 
(le la grande nation britanniqiic, certain que la visite doiit Votre Excellence 
vent bion honorer le chief-lien des Etablisscmeiits Fram^ais dans rinde, no 
ponrra qu’etre fecunde en resiiltats heureux. 11 in’est agreable snrtont en 
cetl.e occasion d’etre I’interjjtji^tc de la [)Opnlati()n eiitiero accourruc sur votre 
].)assage*f*»*ik.yous dire que Votre Excellence soit la bienvcTine parnu nous.’" 

The Viceroy repugn as follows: — 

Excellence, — Jo suis trbs touche de Faccueil bicnveillant 
que vous m’avez domic et do tons ces proparatifs qm? voms avez 
I'aits pour ma reception. C’est jiour moi uii grand i)laiHir de me 
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troll vor sur Ic sol fraii(;n\is, je poiix vous assuror quo jesiiis 
egaloiiicnt auiiiio do cos sentiments ainicaux auxquels vous 
venez do donner une expression si eloquentc en me souliaitant 
la bionvenu(\ 

Tlui following ]ti a translation of tlie above : — 

I am very much touched by the kind weh^omc' which you 
liave given nui, and by all tliese preparations winch you have 
made for my reception. It is a great pleasure to mo to find 
myself on Fnmch soil, aud I can assure you that I am equally 
animated with those friendly sentiments to which you have 
just given such eloquent exjiression in bidding me welcome. 

In tli(^ evoning tluirc wjis a State dinner at. (tovernnient House, at which 
M. Maucs i)ropofle(l th(‘. Iiealth of the Queen. In relurn 1 1 is Excellency 
|)ro]>()se(.l tlie toast of the President, of the French K(‘.))ublic in the following 
terms : — 

Messhutiis et Mesdames, — Son Excellence le Gouverneur 
a- bien voulu porbu’ nn toast en termes elo(|uents ot syiripa- 
thiques a la. sante d(^ Sa Majeste la lieine-Inqieratrice. En re- 
vanchc^ je (hnnande la permission de porbn- nn toast a la sante 
du President do la Ilepnblique Frany^aise. Si malheurtuise- 
meiit jo no dis])oso pas de co don d’eloquence dont Son Excel- 
lence a fait preuvts je peux vous assuiwr quo je suis aiiiiite de 
s(‘iitimeuts non moins sinceres et tout aussi chalciureux quand 
je vous ])rie do boire avee moi a la saute do cet eminent 
citoyen francais, qui a su gagner, par sou caratdbro privo aussi 
bien qu(.‘ par s(.‘s qualiles d’hommo d’etat, le respect et I’estime 
(l(‘l’ Europe — on plutot du mondo entier — et (jui, sidon Pavis de 
tons hiS partis ))(diti<]ues, a bien merito d('. la patrio. Lu dans 
CO coin eloigue d(^ cette grande i)atrie qui vous est si chore, je 
suis heureiix d(‘ trouver une o(‘.casion de me faire riuterprete 
do ee resi)ect (d de ecd.to estime dotitil jmiit uiiiversellement 
ii si juste titre. Ihivons, messieurs et mesdames, a la sunte de 
]\Loiis. Grevy, President de la Kepiiblique. 

The lol lowing is ;i tninslation of the. ahovc^ speech ; — 

Ladies and Genteemen, — ilis Excelhuiey Hk^ Governor 
has IxH'U good (uiough to pr<»post‘, in elojpuuit und sympathetic 
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tfM'iiis, t]i(‘ lioaltli of Her Majesty, the (.iu(‘eii-l']ini>r(‘ss. In 
return I ask permission to proposes the toast of the .lhvsi(l(mt 
of tlie I'reneli Uepuhlic. If unibrtiinat(‘ly 1 luive not at my 
(lisj)osal tliat gift of (‘locpicnee which .11 is f]xeell(‘n(*y iias 
displayed, 1 eau assure you that 1 am animated by simtiimmts 
not less wann and sineere when 1 ask you to drink to tlu' 
liealth (d* tlie (uninent h\reneh eitizem, wlio, by Ids private 
eliaraeter as well as by Ids qualities as a statesman, has earned 
tlie respect and esteinn of Europe, and indeed of the world at 
larg(s and who by tlie testimony of all political ])arties has 
fleserved well of the Fatherland. Here in a remote (*orn(‘r of 
that great Fatlierhind which is so dear to you, 1 am hapjiy 
to hdid an o])portunity of making myself tln^ interpndm’ of the 
respect and esteem wdiieh ho so universally and so justly 
enjoys. Ladies and gcmtlemen, let us drink to tlui health 
of JMonsieur (Irevy, the .President of tin'. .Fremdi llejiublic. 

At II Inter of the diiiiior, M. Mantis i)ro|)osid the IkmUIi of the Vim’oy 
in the folluwiui; terms : — 

“ 'IV>nt oil regret taut votre trop court passage parrni nous, ji; rem(.Tci(.* Viifre 

cell <‘1100 do sa sympatliique visite, iUmi je gardorai la plus diiralile imjires- 
sioii, car a rii(nineur qui ni’a etc reserve de vous saliier, Tliu des rojirestaitaiits 
Ics ])lus oniiiieiits du Gouverneiiient .[iritanuiiiue, dcmeuiv.ra toujours jillaolio 
le souvenir d’avoir etc le premier gouvenieur des Jjtalilissemonts IVanyais 
Jippelo iV rcccvoirSon Excellence le Viceroi de IMnde. J’aimerai a. nusrappeler 
aussi quo votre visite aura, pour ainsi dire, inaiigure la jirise de jiosscssion des 
Iwmtes fonctions quo m’a eonfjoes la IJepublique, priiwage licuireiix ])0iir mou 
administration, en mome ternjis qu’elle cst uiio nouvcjlle prenvo de la Loiine 
entente de nos gouvernemenls.” 

Mis Excellency re])liod as follows: — 

Messteitus et Mesdames, — E n mo levant pour ronnweior 
Son Excollonco des bonnes paroles dans icsqntdlcs il a bicn 
voidii parhn- de ma visite a Pondichcry, j’espere quo les per- 
sonnes ainniblos qne je jois aiitour d(3 moi m’(‘,xcnsoront si je 
]ie pii,ryiens pas a exprimcr phiinement ot tbimont mes stuiti- 
imuits de rt^c./oOriissance, mais vous comprenez, messi(‘urs <d. 
nu'sdames, (jm‘ quaud le cocur est plein d’emotion on s(^ s('nt 
fort gene si Ton doit se servir d’uno langne (jiii n’cisf pas hi 
hingne materncllo. Dejmis do longues annecs j’ai le bon- 
beur d(‘ vivre en rapports plus ou moins inlimes ;ive<‘. l(\s 

b 
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Fniu^ais les plus distinguos dans la carriere de la politique 
et de la diplouuitio, dos arts et de la litterature, et j’ai tou- 
jours reiicontro au})res d’eux, ainsi qu’aupres de lours com- 
patriotos en general, beaucoup d’egards et de bonte. Ainsi, 
inessi(nirs, tout naturellement, mo troiivant dans le voisinage 
de vutre ville si celebre dans riiistoire do IMnde Moridionale, 
j’ai A' oil III presenter mes respects ii la Ixepubliqiie et ala nation 
traneaises dans la persoiine do leur representaiit. Eu ineme 
ban ps j’ai peiise quo je pourrais peut-etre ajiprendre quolquo 
eli( )se qui me serait utile dans I’exercice do mes fonetions 
oflie/ielles, eu me laisant unc idee de I’organisation administra- 
tive de Yotre colonic. Mais avant tout j’ai voulu aceentuerj 
par line visile aux Etablissements Fran^ais dans I’lnde, le desir 
de mon Gouvennement de maintenir avee mon bote et colli\gue 
distingue des rajiports d’amitic sincere ot cordiale. Quelques- 
iins des noms les plus illustres dans I’histoire de France ap- 
partiennent a I’liistoire de Flnde, et tout Anglais qui so trouvcj 
dans ces jiarages doit eprouver le desir de temoigner son 
respujt et son admiration pour des generaux (H)mme de Bussy 
et pour do grands liomines d’etat commo Diipleix. 

Dans ces sentiinents de respect et d’admiration le souvenir 
des anciennes rivalites s’oteignent et maintenant nous no 
somines heureusement des rivaux quo siir le cliamp des 
progres paeiliques. 

A vous. Excellence, et aux Etablissements qiie voiis ad- 
ministri^z avec taut do devouement je soiibaite ardemment 
toute sort de bonliour et de prosperite, et je peux vous donner 
I’assurance quo rien no manquera de mon cote pour consolider 
ces liens d’amitie et de cordialite qiie unissmit les Fran^ais et 
les Anglais aux Indes. Je regrette seulmnent que mon sejour 
a Pondichery, sous votre toit si hospitalier, soit necessairement 
de si courte duree, mais je suis obligc^e partir domain matin 
atin de poiivoir passer quelques hehres chez le^m^nveau 
Gouvorneiir de Madras, qui viont de prendre* 'p;;.:;Session de son 
jioste. Co 1‘onctionnaire distingue a probablement consacre, 
jjendant son voyage sur mer, une partie de son loisir a par- 
eourir rbistoire de la province qui lui est conliee, et comine 
il a sans doute appris (pi ’a une epoijue pas trop reculi^e, les 
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luil)itiints do I\)ii(lich6ry avaient assiogo (d i»ris sa caiatalf.', il 
R(' sontira pout-cdro rassiiro eii appronaiit do ma propro boiuda^ 
quo vous, iiK^ssieurs, vons ii’avoz iiiillo iiiteiition do suiviH'. sous 
oo nipport, I’oxoraple do vos aieux. 

Mossieurs et Mesdames, jo vous iuvitc a boirc avoc moi 
ala santo do iiotro aimable bote, Son Excolloneo lo (Jouvcnuuir 
dos Etablissomonts Fraiifais dans I’ludo. 

'riio follow iiijj; is a traiislatiou of the above speech : — 

Ladies and CxENTiiEMEN, — In rising to return tliank.s lor 
tlui kiud tonus in winch Ills l^xcolloucy luis boon good (‘iiough 
to rolbr to luy visit, I trust tliat the arniablo persons around 
in(‘ will oxouso my shorbroinings if 1 fail to exjuniss my 
gratitude in adequate and l)oeonung t(Tius ; l)ut you umhu’- 
stand, ladies and gentlemen, that wlnui the hoaid is very lull 
a ibreigu language is always a difficult (dianmd througli which 
to conv(^y its outpourings. I luivo liad for many years the 
good fortune to live on more or loss intinuito terms with the 
.l<hY;u(;lirnen most distiuguisliod in the world of jiolitics, 
di[)lomacy, art, and literature, and I have always r(‘(udved 
from tliem, as well as from their fellow-countrymen in geiuiral, 
much attention and kindness. I was thercdbre naturally 
anxious, when I found myself in the neighbourhood of your 
city, so celebrated in the history of Southern India, to pay my 
rosp(!cts to the Republic and to the French nation in tlu^ 
person of its repnisent^itive. I also thought it possibles that I 
might learn something which might prove useful to myself in 
tlie discharge of my official functions by making myself ac- 
quainted with your administrative machinery. Rut above all 
things I was desirous of accentuating l)y my presence in 
Fnmch India the wish of my Government to maintain the 
most cordial and affectionate relations with my distinguisliod 
eolloiuqui and host. ^Siunc of the most illustrious narn(.‘s 
known in th(*, idot^ry of France belong to the history of India, 
and no Ihiglishman can find himself in this locality without 
involuntarily wisliing to pay his passing homage to sufdi a 
geiuiral as Russy and to such a gn*at statesman its Dnph ix. In 
these sontinients of respect and admiration, the remembrance 
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of ancient rivalries uro. extinguished, and now we arc, haj^pily, 
rivals only on the field of peaceful progress. That all good 
hutune and prosperity may attend you, sir, your state, and 
the honourable citizems whose affairs you so ably administer, is 
my most earm^st auspication, and, believe me, nothing shall 
ever be wanting upon my part still furtlier to consolidate*- 
those bonds of amity and mutual good fellowship which now 
(‘haracterize the relations of the French and English in India. 
I regret extremely that my stay in Fondicherry and under 
your hos])itable roof should be so short, but J am forced to set 
out to-morrow morning, in order to meet the newly-arrivcnl 
(lovernor of Madras. Tliat distinguished officer has probably 
employed his leisure hours at sea in reading the history of his 
Fr(;sidency, and having thus ac(piainted himself witli the fact 
that on a particular occasion you captured his capital, it may 
reassure him to learn from my own lips that you have no 
intention of repeating the achiev(*mcnt. Ladies and gentle- 
m(*n, I invite you to drink with me the health of our amiable 
liost, His Excellency Monsieur dc Manes, the (Governor- 
General of French India. 


ADDUKSS FROM TIIK INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Oil ibc SOtli of December, 1880, a deputation ^»'om the Indian Association 
waited n})on the Viceroy at Government House with an address of welcome 
on His FiXeellency’s return to Calcutta. Foremost among the topics which 
llie. association desired to bring to His Excellency’s notice was the reconstitii- 
lioii of the Legislative Councils. Local self-government in Bengal had, on 
the vvdiole, been a success, and the association ventured to hope it might be 
extended to the wider concerns of the province, feeling that the time had 
come for the recognition of tlui representative syslrm in the government of the 
coinitiy. In 1885, when com] ilieations arose iV^the North-west frontier, the 
Indian ]) 0 [)ulation had ofl’ered to enlist themselves as voluT‘^^*f-rT;' hut no 
answer had hc'en reedved to tlie numerous petitions adufe.Si^'d to Oovenimcnt 
on the subject. The association desired to call His Excellency’s attetition to 
tlni condition of tbe coolies in Assam. The disclosures wliicli ba^l be<‘n made 
ill the nt'wsjiajiers and courts of law pointed to tlic necessity of reform in this 
direction. The time seemed to have come whim both Act XI II. of 1851) and 
Act I. of 1882 might be repealed, and the inij^ortation of labour into Assam 
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])nnuitlcd to be rcjj^ulated by tlie law of supply and donnind. assoi iulion 
sugj;;estc(l the appoiutmout of a (^oiumissioii of Kiiquiry into tbe inatt(M'. 'Idic 
association noted with gratitude that the question of technical (;du(*atiou liad 
eu'zaged tlie attention of tlui Viceroy, and rcconiiiiendcd the establishment of 
a technical college in (’alcntta. In conclusion, they hoi)ed that it might be 
permitted to the people of India to associate II is ICxcellency’s name with a 
beneficent era of domestic reform. 

The Viceroy reydied iii the foll«»vving terms : — 

Gentlemen, — I lu^ed not say that I am vory gratoful to 
you for the kind words with which you have welcomed my 
return to (Calcutta, and that it is always a }>!(', usure to me to 
imter into communication with persons of sucli int(41ig(*nce 
and distinction as yourselves. I trust tliat iny ])ro^ 7 ess 
through a considcumhle portion of the soutli of India lias 
not bo(Ui altogether without profit. Though the acquaintance 
I have made with various important localities has been 
necessarily superficial, I have, at least, had an opportunity of 
coming into contact with a great number of gentlenKUi ol' 
standing and influence in their several districts. 44iis in 
itself has b(ien both a very great ydeasurc and an unsyieakalile 
aclvantage to me. There are few things that I more prize tluui 
the enjoyment of frank personal intercourse with the leading 
minds of India. 

In your address you refer to certain questions coniU‘c.t(id 
with the administrative machinery of this country, which 
have more than once been brought to my notice, and you 
seem to expect that I should make some statement on beludf 
of the Government in regard to them. This is, I think, not 
altogether a reasonable demand. I have alrc‘.ady stated on 
more than one occasion that the India of to-day is in many 
respects a different India from that which existed twenty 
years ago, when the constitution of the Government of India 
received its present shape. Since then a class of highly 
educated men has CQine^into existence — gentlemen who, like 
yourselves, acquainted with tlie political and economic 

literature of Europe, who have assimilated Western ideas, and 
who naturally consider that it would be advantageous to the 
country if they had an opportunity of becoming more largely 
associated than has hitherto been the case with their Ihitish 
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fellow-subjects in the task of administration. J fully rc^cogniso 
that tliis is a very legitimjite and laudable ambition ; and I 
must remind you, as I have reminded others, that siicc(^ssive 
Governments at home have admitted the desirability of re- 
examining th(j working of the Act of Parliament of 1858, with 
tlie view, it is to be presumed, of ascertaining whether its 
provisions ouglit not to be more closely adapted to the altered 
conditions of the presemt day. The matter may, tluirefore, 
considered as being stih judiccy and a monumt’s rellection will 
enable you to understand how impossible it is, under these 
circumstances, for the Government of India to make any 
declaration on the subject. 

Another subject to which you have reforrcMl is the question 
of Volunteering in India; but I am a little surj)riscd to iind 
you state simply that the Government has not announced the 
view it takes of this matter. Nearly a year ago, at Madras, 
the moment I learned the decision of tlio Home Government 
— and you will remember that it was Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment that w^as tlnui in ollice — I took the oj)portunity of 
publicly announcing the regret I felt in m>t being able /o 
accede to the wishes of the petitioners. I sai<l that tluire was 
no doubt in my mind that their desires to enrol themselves as 
volunteers was prompted by the pun^st spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism ; but when the Government of India came to 
consider the practical methods by Avhich effect could be given 
to the movement, it very soon became apparent that the 
difficulties and disadvantages attending the elabonition of any 
plan for the embodim(3nt of a volunteer army altogether out- 
numbered and outweighed the military and practical ad- 
vantages to be derived from the realization of tlie scheme. 
Nor can I hold out to you any hope that cither the Govern- 
ment at home or the Government of India will be likely to 
change its decision. 

I am glad to see that you duly apprecia^^ik : d^smTof the 
Government, by the appointment of the Public Servic(3 
Commission, to re-examine every question connected with the 
admission of natives to tlie Civil Service in a sense favourable 
to their interests, and the proceedings of that body are in 
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thomsi'lvos a proof of tbe thorough and eiiorgotio spirit in 
which the work has been undertaken- 

It lias been a real jdeasure to me to learn that you attach 
due importance to the question of technical educat ion. It is 
a matter of the utmost moment to this country, and nothing 
shall be wanting on iny part to contirm and widen its basis, 
and to elevate its superstructure. I intend to spare no 
end(^,avours to promote its best interests ; but let me assure 
you that nothing would be further from my thoughts than 
to allow whatever efforts it may bo desired to make on behalf 
of teclinical education to retard or interf(>re with that higher 
education to which you very properly attach so much im- 
portance. 

You have referrcKl also to the subject of c(jolie labour in 
Assam. This is a matter to which the Government of India 
has recently devoted, and is still devoting, a considorabh^ 
amount of attention. We have accejited in princijile that 
special legislation should be maintained only as long as it is 
jiractically necessary for the jnotection of the two classes 
concerned, but I am not pre]>are,d to say when it will be safe to 
leave th(i coolies to the unfettered action of theliarsh e.conoinic. 
law of supply and demand without any special prot(‘Ction from 
the administration. The existing procedure^, may, however, I 
think, be improved, and for this purpose it is intended to amend 
the executive rules now in force?. In vi(?w of tin? recent 
inquiries and of the Secretary of State’s deension to give Act I. 
of 3882 a further Ijrief trial, it would be pnunaturc? at tin? 
moment to appoint a commission, but I may tell you that tlie 
working of Act Xli l. of 1859 is now under the consideration of 
the local government, and that tlie representations which you 
have made to me will be carefully examined when the report- 
of the local government is received. 
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(CONVOCATION OK 'J’llE OALOUTrA UNlVEllSl'rY. 

A convocation of the IJniversity of Calcutta for confcrriri;: degrcics wms 
held on Saturday, tlic 8tli of dannarj", 1887, at tlie Senate House in tiie 
|H‘est.‘nc(! of a larj;o j^atlierin^, composed of European and native ladies and 
g(aitl(;niea. 'jciui in(;ml)ors of tlie Senate in academic costnniC assembled at 
1^.55, and at three o’clock the Vico-Chancellur and llie Kellows ]>roceeded to the 
entra,nce l)all to receive IJis Excellency the Cbanc(?llor. On tlio arrival of 
His Excellency a ])rocession was formed and entered the hall. The Registrar 
then conducted His Excellency to the dais, where the Liciitenant-Oovernor 
of Ikingal, the ( 'hief Justice, and the cx-officio Fellows and memhers of the 
syndicate oecii])ied seats. The Vice-Chancellor, having declared the convoca- 
tion op(nie(l, callinl upon the Registrar to read the names of the candidate's fur 
degrees. Among these wen^ two native la<lies from the Eethunc School. 
Alter they had received their degrees of H.A. theiy were intiudiiced to the 
Vicciroy, who shook hands with them and congratulated them. When the 
cereineniy of presenting diplomas was concludi’d His Excellency the Chan- 
cellor, in calling upon the Vicc-Chaiiceilor to athhvss iho Con vociiticm, said : — 

VlCE-ClIANCELLOJC LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Altlu»U<gIl I 
do not intend to detain yon witli any obst^rvations of my o\mi 
before calling upon oiir Vice-Chancellor to address you, it is 
but natural that I should take this opportn nit y of congratulating 
i\m University upon the ominent position it holds among our 
Indian institutions. In 1882, when my illustrious predecessor 
addressed you as Chancellor, he called atteiiticjn to the fact 
that this University had been in oxistinice for a p(?riod of a 
quarter of a ctnitury, and he referred with satisfaction to the 
admirable results which had been produced in the provinces 
subject to its influence. Since tlieii a g(5od deal has occurred. 
A Goveriinient commission was appointed for tlu^ ])iirpose of 
examining tln^ position of education througliout all India, and 
it laid down the lines upon which, I belicv(?, education is 
destined most successfully and safely to proceed. At tlie same 
time Lord Ripon expressed the hope that, sidci by side witli 
the Government system of educatioii^thero should spring nj) 
through the medium of local efibrt, froi. a i |(] ^m dfr)7eiident 
(educational institutions characterized by greater variety and 
spontaneity. Lcjfore the commission had reported, various 
circumstanees occurred to prove that the wise words of your 
late Chancellor had not fallen upon barren ground, and there 
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is uothinfT which has piven mo {j^r(‘ator plcasiiR^ than to ohs(Tv<' 
with wlnit remarkable energy and with wliat illiiuitablc' 
liberality independent and local eflorts on behalf of edncaiion 
ha ve been jirosecuted throughout the country. (Cheers.) lint 
tlie secret of all progress is untiring and unceasing eilbrt, ami 
I trust, therefore, that I shall not be considered to ignore* or 
ovt‘rlook tlie past if I express tlie ho]>e that not only those 
olforts will be continued, but that this University will go still 
fnrtlun* afield, and will eventually proc.eed to (uiltivate ground 
which hitherto has been only imperfcictly tilled. You, gontli*- 
men, as r(>pr(isentatives of the cnligliteninent of mod(‘rn Imlia, 
are not only bound to direct the efforts of your fellow-country- 
men towards the study of literature, of law, and of mediciiu*, 
but it is jilso incumbent upon you to turn your atteution to tla; 
development of those scientific pursuits upon which tlie material 
pros[)(irity of every nation so much depends, and wirudi are smdi 
essimtial characteristics of that civilization whiidi is being 
so rapidly assimilated by the people of this (M)untry. (Checa-s.) 
I hav(5 learned with satisfaction that the changes, which affevr 
due deliberation have been introduced into the courses of this 
University, have amply fulfilled the expectations of those who 
inaugurated them. Those changes have all been in tlui 
direction of greater thoroughness. That is entirely as it should 
b(\ Thoroughness ought to be lluj watchword inscribed over 
the doors of every temple of learning, for believe me that, 
although ])edantry may be excused in such aii institution as 
tliis, anything approaching to dilettantism can only l)e 
riigardinl as the si<rn of irretrievable deterioration. Con- 
seqiieiitly I again repeat to you that, whatever else you do, Ix^ 
careful that your system is thorough. That it lias now betioine 
so is, I believe, admitted, and it is a source of pride to all of us 
to know that those gentlemen who have passed before mo 
to-day are able to go -rfay with the conviction tliat tln^y liave 
receiv(‘d a . thorough education, and that they liave, 

won tlieir diplomas by dint of untiring industry and applica- 
tion. (Cheers.) But however thorougli may be your sysb.*m, 
it is also desirable that it should extend over as wide an area 
as possible, and 1 am glad to think that, under the aiis{>ices of 
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iliis coTivocation, favourabh^ conditions have been created for 
tlio promotion of female education. (Cbem’S.) It innst liave 
given us all tlie greatest pleasure to see those two ladies 
approach the Vice-Chancellor and receive at his hands their 
diplomas, wliich they may justly regard as a source of honour 
to tlumiselves and to everyone connected with them. (Cheers.) 
(Tcntlemen, I will not longer detain you. I will simply 
c.ongratulatc you upon the continued proofs which every year 
('xhibits of the wholesome influence you exercise over tlie 
various (udlegiate and other educational establishments in India, 
while at the same time 1 express the hope that, from year to 
year, your efforts may be ever crowned with increasing and 
])ermanent success. I now call upon the Vice-Chancellor to 
address the Convocation. (Loud cheers.) 

'riie Vicc-Cliarici^llor tlicii a^ldrcsscfl the convocation at great length, afUn* 
which the proceedings tenninated. 


Tlll^l (^OUNTESS OF DUFFErdN’S FILM). 

The second general meeting of the National Association for siijiplying 
Female Medical Aid to tlic women of India was h(dd in the 'fown 
Calcutta, on Wednesday, tlio 2Gth January, 1887. The ViciM-oy occupied tlie 
chair, the (!ouutess of llulTcrin heing seated at his left hand, and Jiady liivers 
'riioiiipsoii at his right. M'iic attendance was very hyge ami re})resented all 
sections of the enminiinity. In opening the pi^ieeedings IJis Excellency 
made the following remarks : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is a great ploiasurc to mo. 
again to ])roside on this occasion, to sec around me so many 
supporters of the movement in favour of the better medical 
education of the women of India, and to know that the 
principles which wo are so earnestly adf^^^ating have takem such 
deep root in the (*onvictions and the aflb/v.lh ]Qs oi the people 
of India. 1 congratulate all present heartily on the success 
which has attended their exertions, and I only trust that it 
will be a motive of encouragement to us to make still more 
energetic efforts. 
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Tl)o IJun. Mr. Pcilc then presented the rcjun-t <.»f the Central Commit tee and 
explained the work which had been done hy the associatiim durinu; tlie year, 
Jlis motion tliat the report should be accepted and confirmed wnssecondi'd hy 
Mr. Cruicksliank, rresident of the Chamber (»f Commerce. The I jitai tenant- 
Crovenior also addressed the meeting on the motion to make certain additions 
to the articles of association, wliich was seconded hy the Hon. Abdul duhhar. 
Maliarajah Nareudra Krishna then proposed “ that the grateful thanks of the 
jKiople of the country he conveyed to Her Jllxcellency th(5 Coiintc.ss or Hiilhu-in 
for the estahlishmcnt. of the association named after her’* and for lier actives 
sympathy in promoting the objects of it. The resolution was seconded by 
Nawab Abdul Latif, and the Viceroy returned thanks for Her Excellency in 
the following terms : — 

Ladies a:nd Gentlemen, — I was quite iinpropared, as was 
Ijiidy Luficriii herself, for the kind manner in whicli two of 
your eminent citizens have been good enough to allude toiler, 
and therefore 1 trust I shall be forgiven if I am only able to 
return our thanks in a very inadequate maiinor. This, Jiow- 
ever, 1 may be permitted to say, that the best reward wliicli 
Lady Duflerin can receive, will be found in the hearty and 
cordial support which this movement is obtaining at tlu^ liands 
of all classes and of all communities in the country. Now, 
Jadies and gentlemen, liaving said this much, })erha})S as an 
humble outsider, uninitiated in the mysteries of the intenutl 
government of the fund, I may be permittc^d to a(hlress t(» 
those who superintend its operations, on tlu) one hand a 
compliment, and on the other a criticism. In the first phice, I 
desire to compliment them on their admirable State ])apers. 
India in all times has been ceh^bratod for tlie admir;d)h) 
character of these documents, and I am ghifl to think that no 
matter ftom what source — wliethcr from Lomhay, from Madras, 
from Calcutta, or from the central C(unmittoc — these 
(locuments emanate, they are all characterized by a laudable 
simplicity of expression and by the extreme lucidity with wliich 
they give a vast amount of complicated information. Tli(i 
critiiiisju w'hich I desire to addri^ss to the managers mu] 

to the gover''‘i»(|^|^ody of the fund is that they are a groat 
deal too modest in their demands and in their rijfjuisiiions. 
When I heard them simply talking of three mure lalclis — of a 
maximum of five lakhs — as the utmost to whicli they dare 
aspire, 1 could not help thinking that it would have been more 
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tlio (.)(!(*, asion, much more appropriate to the c.aiise 
which th(^y are so nobly advocating, an<l mueli inorc^ resp(‘ctliil 
to th(^ eonstitueneies to which they are authorized to appeal, 
tliat they should have talked of fifty lakhs. When we remem- 
ber, on the one hand, what is the task tiuxt they have set 
themse]v(?s — the Avay in which they are bringing health and 
light and hapj)iness into millions of Indian homes, and on the 
other hand, as I myself have had an opportunity of observing, 
that from one end of India to the other, every cornmunity in 
tlie land is full of sympathy with this movement — then I find 
that if only tluiy have the courage of their opinions and makc‘ 
a sidliclently peremptory and earnest appeal to their friends 
and admirers, th( 3 y will obtain an infinitely larger sum than 
tliat to wliicJi their ambition seems at jiresent restrictial. 
(Cheers.) No one knows better than myself the dilUculty of 
obtaining money in India. It is one of those disagrcciable 
problems which I have had to face under very disheartening 
circaimstances, but let mo tell the Lady President of the fund 
that it will probably prove a far more graceful, as well as more 
successful method, to throw herself on the generosity of the 
Indian people than, as I have been obliged to do, to resort to 
tliosi3 mechanical means by which alone the CTOvernment coffers 
can be replenished. (Laughter and loud cheers.) 

On behalf of Lady Dulferin I b(3g to express to you my 
warmest and most hearty thanks for the kind manner in which 
you have been pleased to receive this expression of her thanks. 
(Cheers.) 

Maluirajali Sir Jotendro Moliiin agorc then movcil a vote of tlianks to 
Viceroy lor picsidiiiij;, which was seconded hy the lion. Mr. Steel, and carried 
with acclainatioii. This cunchuled the proceedings. 


CEliERllATJON OF THE QIJEEN^ „TUP,1[.EE. 

Mdie Idtli and 17th Fchniary, 1887, were tlui days olficially set apart by 
tlic (h)V(;rnin(‘nt of India for the simultaneous celebration througlioiit 
India of tluj lifiieth year of the reign of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 
Each Presidency, Province, and native State, each city, town, and centre 
ol' p(.)[)nlatioii, organised and carried out its own avi-angeiiKaits for the 
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ccrcrnoiriils aiul fostivitics wliicli wore observe.] on tli(‘ orcnsi<tn. In ( ’iilt'ut t;i, 
the wiiitnr lirjulfjnrirtcrs of tlio Snproine (rovorninent, tlicj Jiilfilu' was iis1i(m<*(1 
in hy an iiniKM'ial salute of 101 guns rnoil from tlic iam]>aits of Furl, William 
at sunrise. This was followed at nine o’cloek Fy a ])aniiU‘ and mareli-past of 
tlie troops and volunteers on tlieMai<lan in the ]>resenee of the Yieeroy, the 
(Aunmander-in-Fliief, the Lieutenant-dovernor of Bengal, and an immensi' 
eoneourse of ])eople, European and native. After the ])arade tlui Vie(‘roy, 
with the Countess of Dulferin, attended a special tliankseiving service at 
St. rauPs Cathedral, and in the afternoon, at five o'clock, Tlis J<l\eellency pro- 
eeeiled to th(^ racecourse, where, in the j»resence of a large assemhly of all 
classes of tlu^ comrnnnity, lie received about .‘100 deputations (representing the 
great eommerc.ial and landed interests of the laiwcr Ihovinccs of Bengal, 
t)uhlic and political bodies, literary and scientific associations, Ac.), who came 
to wait on ills lk\cellency with addresses of loyal congrat uhiiiiui to tlnj 
Queem-Empress. On the arrival of the Viceroy and the (loimless of Dnfiei in, 
Their Excellencies were greeted with loud and continued cheers from the 
sjiectators, and were rcccdved hy the Lientimaut-Governor of Bengal, tfu‘ 
Command or-in (lldef in India, the rneudiers of tlie Viceroy’s Council, tlu^ 
Bisliop of Calcutta, the Chief Justice of Bengal, and the lleadipiarters ami 
District Staff. 

On the V^iceroy hiking his seat, Sir Bivers Tlnmipson, in introducing the 
various delegates to Uis l^lxcelUmey, delivered a brief addre,ss, art(‘r which Jlis 
hhxccllency rose and spoke as follows ; — 

Gentlemen, — It is witli equal pride and pltnisiirc^ tliatl Jiow 
come forward to thank the representative's of ilm various 
cities, associations, and communities who have ^athc'red 
around me to-day for the purpose of prcstuiting to Her 
Majesty their congratulations on her having entered tlu' 
fiftieth year of her reign. A more prosperous reign, a mt>r(^ 
blameless ruler, or % more beloved Soverr^ign the world has 
never seen, (Cheers.) Wisdom, justice, i)iety, duty have 
been the guardians of her throne and the companions of lu'r 
daily life, and though it has been impossibh^ for a monarch, 
ruling dominions which comprise within their limits a foiirtli 
of the luiman race, to escape from those vicissitude's whicli the 
responsibilities of Empjj^e entail, it may be said with truth 
that under her fo^iiiato auspices her people liavo issued 
triumphant froii^CTery trial, and that, with each revolving 
year, the foundations of her realm have be(‘-oine more lirinly 
established, and the loyalty and devotion oi her subjects to 
her thi’ono and ])ersoii have grown more teuuler and intense. 
(Applauses) At this moment 200 millions of her Indian 
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siibjor‘ts arc giving oxprossioii to the feelings and sontiinents 
] liavo d(‘serib('d, with a mianiinity and spontaneity wliieh I 
believe it would bo impossible to parallel in jiny other country 
in tlie world. Of set purpose iny GoverniiKuit has left the 
initiative and the organization of those public rojoieings, 
whicdi are tiiking ])lace in every capital city, town, and village 
in India, to the unpromjd.ed imjmlses of the pciople. In a 
land where oirnrial acdion is generally tlie prime mover, 
odieialism has lor once stood upon one side, and has hdt tln^ 
nation face to face with its Empress. (Cheers.) In the simple 
language which is natives to their affe(dionat(> disposition, 
there have gone uj) to-day from every shrine, from every plac(> 
of worship, from the tabernacle of every luairt, prayers for lua* 
hapj)iuess, bhissings on her goodness, and the incense of an 
honest and trustful devotion. The great princes in their 
durbars, tlu^ municipalities in their city halls, the soldiers in 
their barraclcs, the Z(miindars in their country hous(‘s, the 
citizens in their pavilioned streets, and the ryots in tlieir 
humble homesteads feel, and justly fool, that the close of half 
a (a'intury which has (mcompassed and cmdowcid the land with 
universal peace — which has brought justice to every cottage 
door — whi(di has bridged the floods and pierced thejnngh^ — 
whicli has converted millions of barren acres into well-watered 
plains — which has sensibly diminished the risks both of 
famine and of pestilence — which has lit a hundred lamps of 
learning in every chief centr(? of populati/m and placed within 
the reach of the humblest Indian student tlie accumulat(Ml 
wealth of Western learning, science, and expculence — every 
Englisli and Indian subject of the Queen, I say, justly feels 
that such a day of retrospect as this is indeed a fitting occasion 
for commemoration and mutual congratulations. (Applause.) 
Hut if we rejoice in the past, it is lujt merely on account of 
the actual good it has brought us, 'arise the past is the 

parent and creator of the future. Change ffltd development 
is the law of human (existence; and great as have been the 
achievements, both in England, in the colonies, and in tins 
(MUintry, Avhich wdll (?vcr nmderthe Victorian era memorable in 
the annals of history, they will prove, I trust, hut the forecast 
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Hjul preface to even greater and still ]iappi('r (Cheers.) 

Wide and broad, indeed, are tlie new fields in which the 
(.Tovernment of India is called upon to labour — but no longLT, 
as of afuretiine, need it labour alone. Within the period we 
are reviewing, (^diujation has done its work, and we aiH*- 
surrounded on all sides by native gcmtlemeii of great attain- 
niejits and intelligence, from w’hoso hearty, loyal, aiul honest 
co-operation w(i may hope to derive the greatest bene lit. In 
fact, to an administration so peculiarly sitinited as ours, tlu'ir 
advice, assistance, and solidarity aix^ essential to tlu^ successful 
exercise of its iiinctions. Nor do I regard with any oMua* 
feelings than those of apjiroval and good-will their natural 
ambition to be more extensively associateal with tlu‘ir Fmglisli 
rulers in the administration of tlnur own domestic alliiirs; and 
gla?l and bappy should I be if during my sojourn amongst 
them circumstances permitted me to extend and to place u]K)U 
a wider and more logical footing the political status wliich 
was so wisely given a generation ago by that grc‘,at statesman 
Lord llaliliix to such Indian gentlemen as by tin dr influence, 
tl>eir acquirements, and the cojifidenco tln^y inspin'd in tludr 
fellow-countrymen, were marked out as us<diil ad juncts to our 
J iOgislative Councils. (Applause'-.) But while tlius ro(iogiiisi ng 
in the fullest manner the legitimacy of such political aspiia- 
tions as those to which 1 have referred, 1 hope that they will 
not divert our Indian fellow-subjects from those (iqually 
imp(;rative duties wliicli lie altogether outside the circle of 
})ulitical interests and administrative action, and upon wdiitdi 
indeed far more than on anything which Gov( ‘rumen t (*-au do 
the prosperity of the country depends. Such, for instauc.e, arc 
tlio improvement of our agricultural systems — the rticlamation 
of w'aste lands, and the planting upon them of the redundant 
populations at present iiis>>nveniently accumulated iii congcshMl 
districts — the openi^^^up of fresh avenues of industry hoili to 
our urban and Tlural classes by the spread of tcichnical 
education — the improvement of the sanitary conditions not 
im'rely of our great towns, but of our villages, of our liamlets, 
aiid of the dwellings of the poor — the wise and judicious 
diffusion of education and knowledge amongst the future 
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inotliors of tli(^ iioxt ^onoration — tlic ripc'iiing of ])ul>lio 
o[)iiiioti in rogard to some of those social qiKistions whi<‘,h lifi at 
tlu' root of all (loiii(‘stic. ha])])iness and morality — the expan- 
sion and consolidation of that iiiovennjnt on h(‘half of the 
h('tter m(‘dicnl treatment of Indian wonuai in which onr 
Sov(a’eign takes so dec]) a personal interest — the develo})inent 
of onr native industries, some of which, I am happy to think, 
are already c()m])eting on triumphant terms with tlndr EurojX'an 
rivals- the creation, or rather T should say the reint(\gration, 
of that artistic*, genius whidi in former days rendered India 
famous for her arcliitecture, lier decorative taste, hen* ornamental 
trt*atment of the prc‘cious metals, her portrait and miniature 
painting, and tlio illumination of her mamiscnijds — and, 
linally, the bringing into line of all the more hackward popu- 
lations of every race and creed, so that eacli may (?om])cde on 
equal tcauns with tlic others for whatever julzes this life lias to 
offer, whether in the shape of honourable distinction or matca’ial 
advancement. (Applause.) These at least are a few of tlie 
objects which the past fifty yi^ars of Queen Victoria’s reign 
have placed us in a favourable position for pursuing, and incut, 
heartily do I join witli yon in lioping that onr loved Empress 
may live to witness their successful attainment. Ikdieve mo, 
I speak from jicrsoiial knowledge when I say that, amongst 
her many pro-occupations and anxieties, there is no scMtlon of 
h(‘r subjects whose interests she watches with morc^ loving or 
aflectionate scdicitude than your own.. Moreover, in doing 
this, she most truly represents, as it is fit and right their 
Sovereign shoidd, the feelings and instincts of the English 
})eop](?. Tlirough the mysterious decrees of Providence*., thci 
British nation and its rulers have been called ujion to undertake 
the Supremo Government of this mighty empire; to vindicate 
its lionour, to dedend its territori^g, and to maintain its 
authority inviolate ; to rule justly and impartially a congeries 
of communities, many of them widely diTTfiring from each 
othc^r in race, language, religion, social customs, and material 
interests; to preserve intact and unimpaired the dignity, 
rights, and privileges of a large number of feudatory ])riiic*os ; 
to provide for the welfare* of a population nearly as nmiierous 
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as that of Jiurope, and prosciitin^ nvra-y typ(* of civili/iit'hm 
known to history from tlio very higliost to tln^ V(‘ry l(»vt‘st ; to 
safeguard and to develop the oiionnons moral and matm’ial 
British interests whieh have become inextri(*.ably implicattnl 
with those of the natives of the soil ; to condind its adminis- 
tration in a way to win the love, contidence, and sympatliy 
of races as keenly sensitive to injustiee and wrong as tlu^y 
are ready to recognise kindness and rigliteons dealing ; and 
eventually to evolve from its jn'esent intricate^ and imperfectly 
adjusted mechanism a homogeneous (M)mmunity so well 
balanced and co-ordinated, so united in its material interests 
and in its moral convictions, as to form a loyal, patriotic, and 
e,omj>acted whole. Within what ])eriod tliis result is to !>♦; 
ae.hieved is a secret hidden in the distant future, hut of one, 
thing you may be sure, that there is no dcderininatimi more 
tixed and immoveable in the will of England, then? is no wish 
dearer to the heart of Her Majesty and of the*. British people, 
than faithfully, firmly, and courageously to discharge the 
difficult and stupendous duties which 1 have thus rapidly 
tmumerated, in the interests and for the benefit of our Indian 
fellow-subjects and brothers. (Loud and eontinued <*heers.) 

A brilliant display of fireworks broiislit. the proceed of I ht! day to a 
close. The ilUiminaLioii of Calcutta took pl{ic(3 on the Ibllowiiifj; ev(uiin<^, ati<i 
the Viceroy drove in proces.si(‘ii throu<];h ttie principal sMe<‘ts of tliccily to 
witness it. 


BURMA Mir.lTARY BOLICK. 

At the Lc”;islat.ive Council, held, at Simla on the 27lh of July, 
the Rill for the Regulation of Military Police in Burma was takcu into con- 
sideration and subsequently passed into law. Mr. IVulc explaiin d that tlic 
object of the Bill was to repeal the Military Prdice Regulation wliich was 
introduced into Upper Burniain January last, and to put the Military Police 
under the same law iu lb^[)cr and Lower Burma. Mr. Peile also rnovid a 
number of amendmenJrlh the original Bill, which were merely additions or 
alterations to make the meaning clearer. In putting the motion the Viceroy 
spoke as follows : — 

Before putting these amendments I should he glad to take 
the opportunity, whudi as yet I liav<> not had, of expressing 

K 
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on boluilf of iriy c-olleagiies in the dovorninent of India the 
gr(*at satisfaction afford(^d to ns by the admirable manner in 
wldcdi the Indian Military iN)liee of Burma liave discharged 
their dillicult and arduous duties from the dat(‘. they were 
d(‘spatclicd to that country. Altliongh from time to time the 
(iovernment of India, througli the Homo ])(‘partment, has 
conveycKl to tlu^ otiicers, European and native, of tliat cor])S 
varioiis indications of their a})proval, I do not think that any 
V(‘ry formal recognition of tlieir services has as yet been inad(). 
'^rina’c is no donbt that tlie duties whicb have fallen to their 
slian^ liavti l)een as arduous, as dang(‘rous, and as trying to 
tlujir health as those to whiclv the military forces of Her 
iMajesty in Jhirma. have been expos(al, and both in regard to 
the physical courag(i and pathmee whi(‘h tliey have dis[)lay(Ml, 
and to their dis(*ipljne and olKHlienco to (‘oinmand, they h ive 
in no d(‘gr(‘e fallen bc^liind tln^. otlu^r police forces of India. 
IjuIcmmI, on several occasions, the Military Bolic.e of Burma 
have distinguish(‘d themselves in a Tory remarkable manner, 
and, on move than one occasion, individual native ollicers 
have shown extraordinary brav(;ry and enter])riso. 

I emtirely agr(‘o with the obscu'vations which have fallen 
from my lionourable colleague, Mr. Beile, that it is of the 
most essential importance that this force should he worked 
up to a very liigh level of military diseipliiie. Wo must 
rememh(U' that it discharges its duties under very peculiar 
conditions. It is a force sent to Burma for the purpose of 
uiaintainiug the domestic peace of the country, but at the 
same time it is composed of men wlio are alien in race, in 
nligion, and in hingnage to the population amongst wlvom 
they exercise their duties, (kmsequently, unless there is 
introdiKHMl into tlu^ force the bonds of a very strict military 
discipline, there might be a danger lest it should transgress 
the proper limits of police action. ^I'lumks to the judicious 
and practical recoriimendations of the C'i^iiimander-in-Chief, 
when he was in Burma and had .an opportunity of observing 
both the defects as wadi as the good qualities of the force as 
it was then constituted, th(i Government of India, acting by 
his advice, was able to introduce into Upper Burma those 
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iTiiprovcniK'iits and those special arran<i;einents \vl\i(*li, in (Nmi- 
S(‘(pieiice of their successful ()p(iratioTi, niy lionournblc collt'ao iu' 
is now anxious to extend to tl»o force in Lower llnrma. It is 
satislaciory to think that the aUerations about to b(‘ a]>plit‘d 
to the organization and conij»osition of tlio forc(^ in Low(‘r 
Burma have successfully operated in tlie Upper Burnia 
Uolice Force. 

Ido not think it will be necessary for me to r(‘-rcad the 
various amendments pro]K)sed by my honourabh^ coileagm*, 
and therefore I shall proceed to put them oi Hoc. 

]anh(ai was [uit and aj^recd to, after wliicli tlie Bill was passf^d info 

lavv\ 


FRF.XCn TRAYFLLFdiS AT SIMLA. 

Oil 'I'liuvsdny, tlie iStli August, the ViecMoy ciiteriaiued at limclieoii tliree 
Freiicli suieiilific travellers (Messrs. Boiivalot, lV]>iu, aiul ('apns) who liad 
crossed from Central Asia into India hy the Barogliil I ’ass and (diitr.il, siilfi'r- 
ia'4 tiiucIl privation and hardship on the journey. After Juncheon 1 1 is 
Thvcelkncy proixiscd their heallli in the following terms : — 

Tlis Lordship on rising said he was desirous, both as \\io 
head of tlie Governnnmt of India and as an ex-lh'osid(}nt <d‘ 
the? Iloyal GcMigraphical Society of England, to congratulate 
his guests upon their safe arrival in Simla, and stnt(‘d witli 
what great pleasure Jie welcomed tlnun to the doiriinions oi' 
Il(ir Majesty. He then expri^ssed in very warm terms his 
admiration of their tenacuty, eonrage;, and endurance* in .snr- 
inoimting snccossfnlly tlie iniininerahli^. diflicmlties which had 
impeded their progress across the snowy rangr;s of the llinm- 
Ijiyas. They luid indeed snlTt^red groat hardships, hnt tin y 
liad borne them with tljj) irniety and fortitude natural to tln^ 
gallant nation to whiidi they belongcMl. We should all jirolit 
by the exjieiieil>(?e.s they had gone through, and Ih^ looked 
forward with great pleasure to the m*<H)UMtof tlndr ad samtiirc.'^, 
which, in the interests of scienc.e, he hoped they would give* to 
the world. 11(5 regretted extremely that their stay at Simla 
should be so short, as both his countrymen and his country- 
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women would luive joined in trying to make them forget 
the trials and suflerings they liad lately endured. However, 
lie well understood tlieir tlesire to get back to their own 
country and to their friends, and he was quite sure that all 
present, especialiy the members of the Indian (lovernment, 
would join him in wishing their guests a prosperous voyage 
aeioss the sea, and a happy return to France, where tlie 
services they had nmdered to geograph i(*.al science would 
be ccn-tain to meet a fitting reward at the hands of tlunr 
a-p[>reciativ(‘ countrymen. 


iNYESTlTUllK OK THE COUNTESS OK DUKKEIMN WrrHi. 

THE l‘EHSiAN ON*DEU OK THE SUN. 

'flui f 'llowing iKaificiitioii in the Foreign Uepartiiionfc of the Governincnt 
of India (No. ]8(H fh, dated Simla, tlie 2iid September, 1887) appeared in the 
Oazrtte of JudUi of 8i\i Sei)t(!mbcr vvitli reference to the al>ove ceremony : — 

“On the 27th of August, Haji JVlirza Iloossein Goli Khan, Motaiiiid-ul- 
Vizareh, ( H)nHul-Generjd for Persia in India, arrived at Simla for the pur])Osb 
of investing Her lOxcjellency tlie Countess of Dufi’erin, G.C.S., by 

command of His Majesty the Sliah of Persia, with the Imperial Order of the 
Aflab (Siin) of the Sublime l^ersian Empire, wliich Illustrious Order Her 
Majesty the Qiieen-Emj)ress had graciously authorized Her Excelhncy to 
accejit. The investiture took ]dace on Monday, the 2yih August, at a durbar 
held ill Simla by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General.” 

On the following day (the dOth August) the Yiejeroy, aecoinpanied by the 
Countess of Dufferin, received the Persian Consul again in Durbar, and 
addressed liirn in Persian as follows : — 

Janak-i-shuma, — Man az shuma /^/nvahish karda-am ki 
im-riiz ha man (hir lu-ja mulaki shaved, ta ba shuma jawab- 
i-t’alikae ki dar-an a4a Hazrat-i-Shiih, aka-i-zi-shaukat-i- 
sliuiua, az rali-i-iltifat izhar farmuda> 2 nd, ki ba ’ulya jaiiab 
Lady Dufferin kita-i-iiishan-i-aftab-i-daula^-daulat-i-Iriin ’ata 
farmuda-aud, barae tahvil namiidaii ba Hazrat-i-Shah 

mufawazz iiumayam. 

Dar t’aHka-i-mazbiirah a la Hazrat-i-Shah wajh-i-in ’atiya-i- 
atifVit-o-iltifat-i-Mud ra mansiib ba diisti-o-ittihad-i-kalbi, ki 
az diryaz darmian-i«daulatain ’aui daulat-i-Iranwa daulat-i- 
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Inglis bar karar biida, izhar rai-farmayand, wa ham ummid 
mi-knnaiid ki m-dustf-o-ittihad ruz ba niz rh l)a tazayud-o- 
tarakki immayad. Wakto-ki janab-i-slnima t’alika-i-a'la llaz- 
rat-i-Shah rawa nishaii-i-tabka-i-dauLiti ra inuhavAad naiinidod, 
janab-i-sliiima hamin alfaz ra dar mahall-i-bayjin awiirddd, wa 
hannn iimndd ra izhar karded. Janab-i-shiima az jaiiib-i-a’la 
Hazrat-i-Shah ba /»://atir-i-man awurddd ki dusti-o-ittiluid 
darnuan-i-har du daulat az piislitha kaim-o-barkarar biida, wa, 
janab-i-shuma pislun-jriu-namiided ki^ ba fazl-i-janab-i-Bari, 
ittihad-o-inawaddat aindah ham6?ha rii ba izdiad basliad la 
wakto ki u’juba-i-zamaiia gardad. 

Hicdi kaliiiiat an kadar pnr ziir-o-kali nist ki bji-vvasitah- 
i-an man kada,r-dani-i-Z://,ialat-o-niakniii)at ni ki a’la Ifazrat- 
i-Padshah-i-slnima az rah-idltiiat taliriran, wa, liani l)a 
wa^^iitali-i-mnhizim-i-midtamad-’alaih-i-Wnid izhar iiaiinida-an(b 
ibraz luimayam ; wa, na man nu-t.a\vana,ni ki ja,nab-i-sliunai ra, 
wa ba tawassiit-i-janab-i-sliiima a’hi Hazrat-i-Sliah ra, mutayak- 
kin sazam ki Mialat-i-man fakat \iks-o-partaW“i7.7/iaslat-i-il’la 
Hazrat-i-Shah ast. Man dusti-()-Mair-/.7nvalii-i-daiiu ra ki 
<Vuilat-i-’alfyya-i-Shah ba da,u]at-i-bahiyya-i-lni»;listan izhar 
namiida-ast ba ibtihaj-i-ka]bf ba-yad-i-Z7/,atir mi-aram, wa man 
ba, i’tikad wa nihayat Z7aish-dili dawarn-o-izdiad-i-dusTi-c^-Z/aiir- 
Z7nvalii ra miitawakki'-am. Iran-o-In|^listan bisyar rawabit-i- 
ittihad daraiid, wa Inch amre mst ki daran masalili inntasadim 
shawand wd baham ZJairaiid. Man ummid nd-knnam wa 
i'tikad daram ki d^y* zaman-i-aindah liar du millat o-kaum 
paiw^asta c.hunanki alan and, diistaii-i-hannin-o-rasi/./^ ///iwalamd 
bud, wa chunanchi Z7md-i-janab-i-shunia nu-giu'd mawa,ddat-o- 
d u sti-i-unha pusht-ba-pusht mazbiit-o-in iistaldam Z7nMihad 
sliud. 

Man az janal)”i-shuma /»;//.wahish nn-kunam ki a’la Hazrat- 
i-Shah ni bar-anehi m^i f^ufta-am muttali’-o-hali oardaiiod 
wa a’la Ilazrat-i-Shah ra mutayakkin sazed ki ehunaiiki man 
az j i h at-i -’ata-i-nf .s h an-i -tabl^^a-i -daulat i n ih liy at m u k i r r-o-lv a i 1 
bar ihtiram, fi ki a’la llazrat-i-JMdshali ba l^ady Dufferiii wa 
lia Miid-i-man namiida-and hastam, man nislian-i-mazkur ni 
az harna ehizha bish-balia /Jiwaham danist, wa Ijady Duilerin 
ham an-ni az liama ashya, bishbiiha Z7nvahaml danist, <‘hi, an 
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"alainiit-()-nisliiiii-i-diisti-i-a’la Hazrat-i-Sluili iiisbat ba kisbwar- 
o-Diiilk-i-iim liJist. 

Man bar an chi im-ru/. ba wuku’ rasida ’nlya Ilazrat-b 
]\ralika-i-nui’azzaina ra inuttali’-o-bali nii-^ardanani, \va man 
ba yakiii nu-daiiain ki ’ulya Hazrat-i-Malika-i-mn’az-zama ra 
az istima’-i-in amv //Aaik^ balijat o Z/nirrami rii Z://\valia,d mimnd. 
Iki jaiiab-i-Lady Diiflrrin, Ava ba Z’/md-i-man l)a-’is-i-iid.nsat-i- 
ziada dar zaiiiaii-i-aindali Z7i\valiad laid, wakto ke ba yad 
mi-ai'ian ki jaiiab-i-miditaslia.m ilaiba ba nislian-i-tabka-i- 
danlati dar in s.M-i-kaldl-i-yad-i^ar-i-lnikninat-i-’ulya llazrat-i- 
Malika-i-nui’azzama inulialla naiuinla sliudand. 


M’lic folluwiiijji; is ii triinslalioa of llio al)ov(* s])m‘h : — 

Your Excellency, — I have askcMl yon to moot me to-day 
in order that 1 miglit liand over to yon, for delivery to llis 
]\Iajesty the Sliali, your anti;n.st inaster, a re])ly to tlu^ hdter 
in Nvhiodi His Blajesty was fi;ood enon^Ii to annonnce that In^ 
liad oonfornHl upon liady Dnfferin the Impcndal Order of the 
Sun of the I’ersian Jhnpiro. 

In tliat letter his IMajesty nders, as the reason for his 
^raoaons <»;ift, to tlio oordial iriendship wlii(di has so lon^ 
oxistcMi b('tween the (Jovornments of lYrsia and Enj^land ; and 
ho ex])resses the liopo tluit this friendship may ^rovv (dosor 
day by day. 

In presenting His ]\Iajesty’s letter, and the Insignia of the 
lmi)eria] Ordin^, Your Excellency dwelt ij])on the saiiu) subject, 
and expr(‘ssed the same hoj)e. Yon reminded me, on His 
JMajesty’s behalf, that the friendship bdweiui the two (Toyern- 
nnmts had (uidured for generations pa,st, and you foretold that, 
by th(i griice of (tod, it would continue to increase in the 
future until it should be a wonder to the world. 

No words wcnild be too strong to c^ivey my aj)preciation of 
the sentiuKints which your Sovereign lias been pleased to 
(‘xpr(‘ss, both in writing and through the a^ncy of his trusted 
servant. Nor couhl I too warmly assure your Excellency, 
and through you His Majesty the 8hah, that my own feelings 
are but the echo of His Majesty’s. 

I look back nilh In^arty ])loasure ujion tlie unfailing good- 
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^vill which tho rJovornment of the Sliali has shown towards 
rhii^land ; and I look forward with coiilidonc.c and deop satis- 
facjtion to the continuanco and increase of that ^'ood-will. 
.lh‘rsia< and Ihigland l)ave many bonds of union, and tliere is 
no point upon which tlieir interests sliould conHict. I Impo 
and believe that in time to coukj the two nations will inc^r 
remain, as they are now, warm and constant fri(mds ; and that, 
to use yoiir own words, tlioir friendsliip will grow clos(‘r from 
g(‘neration to gcnieration. 

r would ask Your Excellency to inform llis Majesty of 
what 1 have said, and to assure him that, while 1 am thH‘ply 
sensible of the honour which Jlis Majesty Inis doin^ to Lady 
Dufferin and myself by tho confernnnit ol' tluj Imptnial Order, 
I sliaJI value it above all, and Lady Duherin will valiui it 
a.b6vc all, as a sign of His Majesty’s friendship towards our 
country. 

J shall inform Her Majensty the Q)ueen-lhnpross of what has 
])assed to-day, and I feel sure tliat Her Gracious Maj<‘sty will 
h(‘ar of it with siiic(Te satisfaction. To iaidy Dutferin and 
iwyself it will be an additional sour<‘e of ]>Ioasurti in tho 
future to remoinb(‘r tliat Her Excellency wa,s invested with tin*, 
insignia of the Inipcu’ial Order in this nuunorablo yiutr of Her 
Majesty’s reign. 


rUiXJAB TENANCY lULL. 

At tho Tviootin" t>f the Eegislativo ('Oiincil wliich was hoM at Simla (»n 
Soptonihor, 1S87, Lonl DulVoriii nunhi llio f»llnvviiig remarks on tin; 
moti(»ii tliat the ruujab Tenancy Dill be passed into law : — 

Before putting this motion to the (kuincil, 1 desire to 
congratnlato my colleag^ies in the Government, as wcdl as tlui 
members of the Legislative Council, upon tho success! ul 
tiTini nation wliick has been reached in this iinporbint inatt(*r. 
IJndonbtedly we are under the vt^ry greatest ohligation to 
those members of the committee who huvo undmlaki^n tlu'. 
responsible and laborious task of shaping this Bill in so (careful 
and cronscicutious a manner. Although it is perhaTly true 
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tluit tlie proposed Act iiuiy, in some sort, be eulled an amend- 
inn; there can be no doubt that any piec('. of lefi^islation 
which touches such important and extensive int(?rests, unh'ss 
very carefully drawn, is liable to inflict both injury and 
injustice. I am quite convinced that, thanks to the ability 
and care with which the clauses of tlie Bill have been framed, 
this daufj^er luis been reduced to a miuimum. I think we are 
also very much imlebtod to the Government of the Ihinjab for 
the manner in which they have given their attention to the 
subject. 1 also wish to express, on behalf of all my colleagues, 
oiir thanks to Mr. i’eile for the interesting and clear manner 
in wliich he — and no man is in a better position than himself 
to umh'rtake such a task- lias des(nib(‘d the general scope 
and obj(H'ts of the ineasun*. 

AVith tli(‘se few ol)servatioiis, T now l>eg to put tin? motion 
made by Golonel Wace that this Bill, as amended, be passed. 

'Tlir motion was i)iit and agreed to. 


ADDllKSSKS FJJOM 'IMIK KUKKACHEK ( JIAMBEn OFCOMMKECE, 

'riiK iNiiABrrAi^'rs of sind, the mahomedan central 

ASSOCIATION, AND ITIE SIND SABIIA. 

At IvnrraclK'c, on 12tli November, 1887, fonr doputjil ions waited on llio 
Viceroy; tlie first, from tlie (liainbcr of (^mnnerw, with an address whicli was 
read by M r. M(dncb, the President; the second, from the inhabitiints of SinH, 
with an address whicii was read by C'olonel Cory ; the third, with an address 
iroiTi tiie Mahomedan (/entral Association which was read by Mr. Jlassan Ali ; 
and the fourtli, fo'in the Sind Sablia. 

'Plje lIyderabad-raGli])adra bailway was the subject |)rinci])ally referred to. 
('olonel Oc>ry made a long statement in su]>]K)rt of the prayer of the 
memorialists for a reconsideration of the railway project, on account of the 
ILrrave mistakes as to iit;nres and facts which he alleged had been made by the 
Public Works De])artn'ient. Besides referring % several loctd wants, the Sind 
Sabha ask(‘d that Kurrachoe should be made the headquarteis of the Govern- 
ment of India ; whilst the Mahomedan Association retired especially to the 
backward condition of th(‘ir co-religionists. 

Lord llufferin replied collectively to the addresses as follows: — 

Gentlemen, — It is needless to say that I have listened with 
the greatest interest, gratification, and attention to the several 
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juldresscs wliieb have been ])resente(l to me. 1 am very s<‘ii- 
silile of the kind and friendly spirit in which yon have nud, nu‘ 
lun'o to-day, and of the warn) and friendly welcome wliich tla^ 
rc^prosentatives of this imj)ortant province have been ])l(‘ased 
to accord to me. Any one in my position finds vm-y di‘ej>ly 
touched by findinn^, wdierever he goes amongst the varions 
communities of India, the same universal loyalty towards the 
throne and person of our Hovereign, and the same generous 
desire to place coiifidence in the (lovernment representing Ib^r 
Majesty in this I'ountry. Persomdly, I desire to express to 
you, both on my own behalf and on that of Lady Ilnjferin, to 
whom a very friendly allusion has been made, our best and 
most grateful thanks for your kindni^ss. 

1 will now turn for a few moments to some of tlie points 
wliich have beem brought to my notice in your res[)ectiv(^ 
addresses; and, in the first place, I desire to recognise in thi^ 
most ample manner not only the force and lucidity, but the 
modc'ration and good feeling wdiich have characterized all your 
referenia's to what is undoubtedly a very burning question in 
this neighbourhood — I allude to the extiuision of your railway 
communications. Of course, when a Vi(‘eroy finds himself 
alone, and separated from his councillors and consiitutional 
advisers and from those technical experts upon whose special 
acquaintance with those particular subjects he is forced so 
much to rel}^, his natural inclination is perhaps to sympathize 
overmuch with those ^who appear before him, and who are 
generally able to make out a very strong and cogent case for 
the particular lino of policy they advocate. Undoubtinlly, 
were I an inhabitant of Knrrachec and wTire my material 
interests bound np wdth the prosperity of this province, I 
should feel as dee[)ly as any one here junsent the forec of those 
represiujtations which yoi^ have snlunitted to me. Indeed, it 
would he impossible to dispute the correctness of the view' yon 
take that the e]fi>ension of your railway commnnicalions 
towards the north-east would materially improve the prosperity 
of this town and neighbourhood, and 1 may say of tlie grcfater 
part of the province. But, as I said before, in replying to tlie 
address with which I w'as favoured yesterday, the riovernment 
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of India in ivlationto questions of this kind always finds itself 
in a very diflieiilt and (.‘inharrassintjj position. We are strictly 
enjoin<‘d by th(‘ Secretary ot States — and r(‘(*ently liis instrnc- 
tions liave been more impiTative tlian evm’ — not to expend, 
eitlnr dii(M*t]y or tlironi>li tlio niedinm of a ^narantoe, more 
than a certain sum annnally in the construction of railways. 
On tlie other hand, the Oovernment of India,, h)n<^ befori^ I 
cam(‘ to the (M)iintry, was irretrievably committed to tluj con- 
struction of a j^reat num I kw of lines whi(di are still incoinpleb*, 
and which consume annually almost the whoh^ of the capital 
w hich w'v livo allowrnl to borrow for such piir]M)ses. L>y post- 
poning:; indelinitely some of tliese lines we should not only 
cause an unjustitiable amount of loss to the (u)V(‘rnment, but 
W(‘ should also imp(‘ril tln^ lives of thousands, nay of millions, 
of our fellow'-sul>j(H'ts in the districts liable to famine. TlK;n, 
as 1 have already said to the de[)utation w hich addressiMl me 
yesbirday, we have also to consider our obligations to the new 
])rovin(‘x‘ of U])[)(;r Jlurma. The construction of railways from 
oiKJ end of that province to the other is not only rinpiired for 
])reserving^ peace amongst our new subj(‘cts, but is also luanis- 
sary to enabh‘, the jirovince to assume that position of linamdal 
ecjui librium which can only be brought about by thci natural 
d(‘velopment of its resources. Ilenj in ivurra(*hee, when 
listening to the (doquent and forcible languag(5 addressed to 
liim, a Vicc.Toy is apt somew^hat to overlook the other obliga- 
tions Aviiich ]nust pn^soiit themselv(is , to the mind of the 
( ilovernnumt, and the claims of your town are only too likely 
to assume alinost an undue importance ; but when In ‘ go(‘s to 
Calcutta and again finds himself surrounded by his advisers, 
wlnm he liears this question discuissed in connection Avith the 
(daims of otlnvr communities, then, perha])S, even against his 
own amiable inclinations, he may Ir^ forced to attach greater 
importance to other considerations Avliiidi tell against your 
Avisiies. ])0 that, lioAvover, as it may, I caiT^assure you that 1 
Avill do my very b('st iairly to study all those arguments which 
liavo been adAmnced in your several addresses; and although 
it Avould be both uuAvise and unfair of me to hold out any 
hoy)(‘s tlud the present decision of th(‘ (lovernment Aviil be 
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rovorsod, tliis jit mII events J cjin promise you, tluit, as iiir a,s 
my own judgment is (^ouceruod, 1 sluill be pre])ared to go iulo 
the (piestioii in a very tlioroiigli and earnest maniuT. 1 am 
sure, under the circnmstanees, those* genthmuiii u lu^se addre-sses 
were ])rinej])ally comu'riied witli the rail wav <jU(‘stion Avill 
eonsidnr that 1 have given them as fair and as eoneiliatory an 
answer as the ease pmanits. 

Passing trejin that to])ie, therefore, I will now thanh tin* 
Sind Sai>lia for tlieir loyal and lios})itable seaitiiin'iils. 1 am 
glad to lind that they have fully apjn’eeiateal as it deserv(‘s 
the great boon tliat was conferred on India, at large wlnai my 
illustrious predecessor granhid munieipal self-gov(?rnment to 
various communities, and I have observed vvitli pleasnn*, tini 
singularly mod(*st manmo’ in which they ha.ve referred to the 
wo]4\ing of that institution in their owit province. Tlnit 
modesty and modm'atioii is in itself an assuran(‘vi to nu^ tlnit 
tliose citizens who have been entrn.st(‘d with thi.* res 2 >onsibilily 
of conducting the municipal business of their fellow-townsnu'n, 
are likely to fulfil tlieir duties to the safisfaetion of those 
wlios(*. affairs they administer, as well as to that of tlie (!ov(‘VU- 
meiit, which will always wat(.rh, with the greatest interest, 
the siiecessful (hwcloinuent of tlnise institnlions. 

I have noted what has been brought to my atli'iition in 
regard to the fact that lliose two important eommissions, tln^ 
(hvil Service Commission and the Financial taimmissiiin, di<l 
not visit Sind. 1 ccrtjiinly share th(i regret of tin*- iinunbers oi' 
Sind Sabha that that visit should liavo been omitted, and J 
will take care that, should it be iny duty hereafter to apjioint 
any commission of an equally universal (diaraeter, th<i 
population of Sind will not have any cause to comjilaiu of 
similar neglect. 

AVith regard to tlie sj^ggestion that tlio capital of India 
should he transferred from its present locality to this ])ort, 1 
am afraid it is a 4j)roposal that is likely very luiicli to ^lutt^*r 
the hearts of the inhabitants of Calcutta, who are ])(M*iiliarly 
siuisitivo to any question of the kind. Personally, 1 am 
always glad myself to be in the neighbonrliood of tlie sea, 
and, as far as niy short experience goes, it apja ais to me 
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that the air of Kiirraehee is exceptionally pleasant and in- 
vif^orating ; hut at the same time, as I am always careful 
never to raise hopes which I see no immediate prospects of 
fulfilling, 1 do not like to bind myself by any promise on the 
subject. 

It only remains for me now to thank the ]\Tahomedan 
gimtlemen whom I see before me fortlui kind and syiripathetic 
manner in wdiich they have approached me. Tliey are per- 
fectly right ill thinking that the fact of my having passed so 
many years of my life in close contact with MahoTn(‘daTi 
comnmnities, and in official relations with Mahomedan Go- 
vernments, has naturally inspired me with tlu^ deepc^st and 
most genuine sympathy with the MaliomcHhm subjects of 
Her Majesty in India ; but, on the other hand, it must iilways 
be remembered that one of the most important and righteous 
functions of the Indian (lovernmont is to administer the affairs 
of the State with the most absolute impartiality, and with an 
(Mjjual distribution of sympathy amongst all the classes, races, 
and religious communities of wffiich India is the home. What 
wn desire to bring about is a condition of absolute impartiality 
as between race and nice, religion and religion, coniinunity 
and community. But, though firmly determined, as long as I 
shall have the honour to retain the great and responsible office 
which 1 now^ hold, to preserve inviolate this traditional imj)ar- 
tiality, and to avoid, even in thouglit, any departure from 
those principles, I am certainly, neither in my individual 
capacity nor as liead of the State, precluded from recognising 
the undoubted fact that, owing to various circumstancx^s and 
to historic forces over which they themselves have had no 
control, the JMahomedan community in many parts of India 
hardly finds itself in that satisfactory position to which it has 
a right to aspire. I am, howeve^, happy to think tliat 
wluirever I have gone I have found the Mahomedans them- 
selves most ready and willing to acknowledge wdiat is the 
principal reason for this state of things, as well as to (jreate 
and to apply the necessary remedy. In this province I am 
glad to find that the Mahomedans have an earnest zeal for the 
promotion of education among the youth, and are showing that 
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tliey, too, are determined no longer to remain heliind in tli(‘ 
race of progress upon wliicli all tlu^ <‘.ommuiiities of India are 
so happily embarked. 

With regard to those other special points to vvliieh my 
attention has been calhul, 1 would only observe that they are 
<luestions which fall rather within the jurisdiction of tlie local 
governnu^nt than that of the Viceroy, and inasmuch as Sind 
has reciontly had the advantage of a visit from Lord Keay, one 
of the most experienced, most intellectually gifted, and most 
scholarly Governors that have evev been semt to India, it is to 
be supposed that the circuiinstamjes referred to have been 
brought to his notice, and that he and his Government in du(‘ 
time and place will do their best to apply such remedies as 
are compatible with those principles of absolute impartiality to 
whi(?h 1 have already referred. 

1 have now, gentlemen, touched upon almost every point 
except one, to which reference has been made, lait 1 should 
c(‘rtainly fail in my duty if I did not take this oj)portunity — 
the lirst which has presented itself — of expressing publicly, in 
tlun most cordial terms which 1 can command, my sympathy 
with that just pride with which the Mahomedan community 
have signalized the fact that, amongst all the nativ(i ciiiefs of 
India, a Mahomedan Prince, the Nizam, has been the lirst to 
(rome forward with one of the most Jioble and generous oilers 
ever made to the Government. The whole Mahomedan com- 
munity may be proud ,of his wisdom, of his patriotism, and 
of his loyalty ; and it has already been my duty to express 
to Ilis Highness personally, both in my own name and in that 
of my Government and of Her Majesty the (iueen-Empress, 
our very deep sense of the noble manner in which he has 
acted. 

In conclusion, gent]em<^, addressing you all collectively, 
allow me again to thank you for the maimer in whieli you 
have allowed me tH ascertain your views and sentiments. I 
only wish you to believe that I have no higher ambition, no 
stronger hope, than to promote, as far as lies in my power, 
the interests of this place, which I fully acknowledge to 
be already one of the most important harbours wliich exist 
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ill Iiidiii, a, 11(1 onci ivliicli inidonbtc^dly, as tiiiK? on, is 

(lestiruHl to assnino ev(ni ^n^atcr prominoruH", both as a c.oin- 
iTiertnal port and as one of tlu^ bases of military ojicMiitions in 
1 n ( lia. 


DURBAR AT PICHIIAWAR. 

Dn tlic 25111 of Novciiibe.r, 1 887, tlie Viceroy held a l)urhar at Peshawar for 
tin; recoi)tioii of the (’hiefs and Sirdars of the frontier. Tlie cereinony took 
place in a. spacious shaniiaiia, in the presence of a lar‘j;e assemhly of Uiiropean 
and native p;entlemen. On tlie left of Ills Bxcelleney were seated the 
Ijieutenant-Uovernor of the Ptinjab, the (a)nnnandi‘r-in-Cbier, Sir Theodore 
no])e, and other high oflicers of Goveruiiieiit. I'he representatives of th(i 
frontier tribes were accuanpanied by their followers. After the presentations 
had been niadc the Viceroy delivered the following speech: — « 

1 » VMS I AN T RAN SLITEI I A'lTON. 

SAiinAnAN — 

TTar cdnind hi man iiii-/r7iwaspim tii in waht inara luch manha,-i- 
didan-i-resbawar dast iia dada ; wa a/dn (imr hi man imruz*d)a 
Khinnii dar iiija naiibat-i-avvw^al mulahi slnidain hhiiMi niabzii/; wa 
masriir jgardidam. 

( yliiimiiiki sliiiiini nii-dancd man du liafta-i-guzaslita ra dar danra- 

0- saiar-i-a/da’-i-sarbadti-i-paulat-i-baliiyya-i-Bii tymia hi az Iva rach \ 
ba samyi-sliimal nnnntadd mi-sliawad sarf harda-am ; wa inaii az 
yak sar Ux, digar war sarhadd,o ]nir aniu-o-annin imdaliaza nainfida.ni 
ki dar kal)za-i-miistahkani \va Mnh mnntazam tist. liar jao hi 
bildam az lunla-liaza-i-asar-i-sarsabzi-i-kamil ki liar ja hani-kadam- 
idstilr kani-i-ITukimia t-i -pallia t-i-baliivya-i-llriyiiria ast, niarii far- 
hat wa iiibisat ru dada. Zira’at wa daulat dar*mian-i-niardum vu 
ba^rakki-st; /rAnUiyi-biizurg-i-rab-i-ahaii mnta’ilik ba tndabir-i- 
liarb-o-tijarat bar .salh-i-niamlnkat ru ba irntidjid darad. Bawabit- 

1- diistana ba liukmranha wa Bakinin-4-diar-i-/i:/oi(l-inu/i7itilr’ o ki an 
riic sarlLad(l-i-ma-st kaiin ask In wa digar ’ alainat-i-iiirimi(] wa 
him mat alza-i-kuwwat wa tarakki ba liar ba mnlahaza-i-niau 
rasid. 

Wa alan ki man (larin shahr-i-Pcsliawar, ki zikr-i-an dar kiw ariM 
bvsyar asy wariil sbndam, liiiinan liakaik wa wakiayi-numayau 
aiu’ayana sIlikI. Baihvay y’ani rah-i-ahan az mian-bmulk*i-piir 
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ainn-()-airi;in wa sarsaLz-o-shudab luara in ja rasain'd, : wa. in lah/.a 
man ra aya-i-waia-kiwli wa kani’-i-’Ulya. 1 laziat-i-IMalikji-i-Mn’ a/- 
zaiiia waA:/niW{inin-i-ba i { I ilnid wa inalikan-i-ak \vam-i-/i:/anl -iuii/,7/,- 
iar ra (laiir-o-lniuz-i-/»7ai(l mi-binani. bnljara man ba larliat-(»- 
iiibisat az Jauib-i-sani-nl-jawtUiib-i-Malika-i-Mu’ azzania marliaba 
wa Z7nis]i-amaded mi-o-uyam. 

Ba liania wa ba liar yak az slinm.a wa ba Kaliib-man-saban-b 
Klinjil’ wa kal)ild-J)anlat.-i-babiyya-i-lbitania, oliih az ahl-i-Jnolis- 
tan wa chi az Kakinin-i-in nmlk ki in sarhadd ra anclu) liafst saZZ/ta- 
and, man az samiin-i-k ilb talmiat wa nmbarakbad im'-diliam, wa 
nnnnid mi kunam ki ta ba bisyar jmshtha ainn-n-falah dar mian-i- 
sliuma kfiim manad. Wa man yakin mf-knnain ki ravvabil-i- 
dilZ.Zwali ki alan, na isirf hamrali-i-ak wain- i -sarhadd balki ha 
hukniiiin wa sakinin-i-AlV/Zauiis^ii bar karar ast, mujib-i-hisyar 
istihkam-i-in anm-o-annin Z//,w7ihad shiid, ki in ainn-o-aman alan 
dar •ill hi ssa-i - m nh imma-i -Sal tanat-i-l L ind- i-’ U ] y a J l azru t-i-Mal ika 
i Man'azzama shai’ ast. 

'J'Jio ruJlowiiig is a trauslation of tlio above s[«eecJj : 

(jENi^iEMEN, Chiefs, and Siudatis, — Until now 1 have liad 
Ti(^ oiiportnnity of visiting J’esliawar, and as I have always 
wished to do so, it is willi de<‘p int(‘r(‘st and ]d(ia,siii’e I nuMit 
yon lierc for tin'- first time today. As yon knoAv, I liave. sjient 
the last fortnight tonring along tbe British border districts 
from Ivnrraehee northwards. 1 have found tlironghont a 
peaceful frontier, lirmly Indd and iirmly administm-iMl ; and I 
have been gratilicd to observe, as I passed, tlu^ evidmices of 
material prosperity which every wdiercj follow' the eslablishment 
of British rule; — cultivation and w'ealth increasing among the 
people, great lines of strategical and commereial railways 
spreading themselves over the face of the land, and fihmdiy 
relations existing with the rulers of the people in the ind(‘- 
pendent tracts on the froi^tier. These and otln^r hopeful and 
inspiriting signs of progress have met me on every side, and 
now^ that 1 have a^ived in this historical city 1 am iinjucssfHl 
by the same significant iVicts. The railway has hronght m<^ 
here through a peaceful and prosperous country, and I stand at 
this moment suiTounded by loyal and (‘ontentcMl subjects of the 
Queen and by the friendly chiefs and representatives of the 
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inilcipolulent tribes whom I Jiiii rejoi(*<Ml to weleonu^ in Her 
Majesty’s name. To one and all of you, and to the bravo and 
able oHicers of the British (.J-overnment in India who have 
made the border what it is, I offer my heartiest congratula- 
tions ; and I hope that for many generations to come pciace 
and ])rosperity may (continue among you. I am confident that 
the friendly ndations now establish(‘d, not only with the 
border tribes but with the ruler of Afghanistan, will do much 
to strengthen the feeling of rcjst and security which prevails 
in this important portion of Her Majesty’s empire. 


ADDUEISS FllOM THE PESILiWAli MUNlCirALlTV. • 

After the conchision of the Durbar at J^i.sbawar on the ‘Joth of >Jo- 
vember, the Viceroy and party, iticUuliuj; the ("ormuander-iu-Clhef and the 
Tiieuteniiut-Governor of the Ihiiijab, drove tlirou}:;h the city iu the aftcinooii. 
Ouiside the Edwardes Gate the Yusidzai armour men were drawn up, and 
guards of honour of 100 men with band were placed inside the Kutwaii and 
(dor Khatri. 

At the Tahsil, Lord Diifferiii received a loyal address from the Municiiial 
Committee, to which Ills Excellency replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — I desire to express to yon my warmest tlianks 
for the kind reception yon liave prej>ared for me on (mtisrin^ 
your city. It so happt'us tliat during the first year of my 
residence in India I had formed all my plans with the 
intention of coming amongst you, for though you allude to 
Peshawar in very modest terms, I can assure you that iu tin* 
estimation of the rest of your fellow-subjects, whether native 
or English, it is regarded as one of the most important cities 
in Hindustan. Now at last I have been able to accomplish 
my desire, and I need not say with \^at pleasure I have driven 
through your orderly streets, or how deeply feel those marks 
of respect whi<!h I have encountered on every side at the 
hands of its inhabitants, xis you are aware, during the past 
two or three weeks I have been engaged in visiting the whoh; 
of the I'rontier of British India from Kurrachee to this place. 
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itiHl I lijivt* been i;-la.(l to liinl \vh(‘rover I liavc^ ,U*on(‘, th(‘ marks 
of |)ros|)ority, of of good govca iiimad, ot‘ loyalty, 

Jiiul of j)oa.(U‘, whicli oharactorise \vha.t iit. one time was a, dis- 
traeted ami disordon'ly n^gioii. One of tlie great bmielils of 
Jlritisli rule, wbicdi evtay om; in India, 1 think, is ready 1o 
acknowledge, is that, wherever tlie sway of II(M‘ ]\Iajesty 
<‘xt(‘nds, tlnac at all events, peaee is insistcal on, and jnsti(*(‘ is 
administered with impartiality to all persons, no matl(‘r lo 
what eommnnity or to what religion they may belong. I have 
also to (‘ojigiatnlatii yon upon what is always a juatha- <»r 
im]M>rtane(‘ to IIkjso inhabiting a frontier n^gion ; naimdy, 
ii[>on tlie amicable relations betwiam us and our imimMliate 
neighbours. A most exeidhait iimha-standing (exists bid,W(HMi 
the (tovernni<‘nt of Urn* Majesty and the (iovaa-nnamt and 
p eople oC Ai'ghanislan ; and th(‘re is no doubt that the 
|■e(*,^'nt comdusion of tlie t’ronti(‘r convention with .Uiissia 
which was iuaiignrab'd, to his c,r(‘dit Ix^ it said, by my illus- 
trious ]>redecessor — will still further add to that Asding of 
satisfaction to which .1 lia.V(^ already relernxl. 

•1 a.m glad to hjarn from tin? authorities of your town whom 
1 hav(^ met that its (‘ondition is prosperous and its tradii 
tloiirishing, and that every yc^ar tiu} indnstri(‘s of its inhabitants 
attain gn^atm' dimensions. 1 hav(‘ no doubt that undin* your 
aus))ieious direction that satisfactory state of tkings will 
continue*, a,nd that lV‘shawar will becoim* year by ycjar a still 
greater and more prosperous (dty among tln^ gn^at and jrros- 
jxnous (dties of Ilimlustan. 


oi>r.NiN(; OK Tilt: nrKKKiu.v ivuiiutE, hknaiiks. 

Oil Friday, the JOth DcccmlxT, LSS7, tlic Viceroy arrived at tlui bridoic 
soon after noon. 'I'lieie was a Iarg(i p;a,t,licriiip; t^f laciies nnd (rcntleincn, and 
liis Kxcellency at one/ |)roc.cedc<'l to ilie dais, aceuinpanicid Fy tlio I Inc-licss 
of Muiitroso ; Sir Auckland (N)lvin, liicntcnant-Oovcrnor, A' orth- Western 
Frovinces; tlie Maharaja of lienare.s; tlie Kiiinar Saliih; and Ihe. infvidx-rs of 
Ills Fxcell(;ney*s ])orsonal stalf. 0(i]<nieJ Jenkins, a^nnit of tiie Oudh nnd 
Koliilklnind Itadway, read a liistury of ihc hrid.^o, niter wKicli ITir; Fx<-elIeiiCy 
ntldresscd the nsseinhty ns Ihllows: - 

N 
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Yoiin IloNOTjR, Ladies and (Jentlemen, — W( 3 Imvo all 
listened Avith tlie fjfroatest interest to flu; el(3ar and Ineid 
ac(*(nint wliieh has bi'cn nnid byCohnn^l Jenkins of the manner 
in wliieh this bridii^e was originally initiated, its design (;on- 
(‘eived, and its sabs(apient construction aceomplishf^d. 1 
confess that, in liearing that deserijdion, tln^ feeding impress(‘d 
nj)()n my mind was one of wonder tl»at tin* stnndane should 
(‘.ver have (H>mo into existmiee at all ; but T ixdieve that, if 
only AV(‘ give them (‘iiough money — and in that direction 
engiiKHU’s seem to imagim^ that our su]>|)lies an^ iiu^xhaustibh'. 
(laughter) — tlieu’e is nothing which tlio mechanical skill of 
the ])rese]jt day is unable to accomj)lisli. ((Jlieers.) lie that, 
hon(‘ver, as it may, 1 cannot suHicicmtly express to (Jolond 
J(aikins, the re])res(‘ntative of th(‘ coinj^any, »Sir riohn J\uidr'r, 
its chairman, and to all its dinudors, how d(‘e|)ly 1 had lla* 
compliment t>aid to uk' in (billing this bridge' aftiT im\ a.nd at. 
their re(|uest T gi\ (‘ it tlu' name of the Dufferin ilridge* 

I'lic assi'inblv tlicii to Inacli in an adjniuinjj; sliaiiiiana. After 

tabkis vv(‘r(! eb.'arcl, (\>l(inel »Tenkins ]»roj)<jse(i the lieallh ol' the Viceroy, and 
Lord Diilbrin in re])!)' s]K<ke as follows: — 

JjAdtes and Gentlemen, — I nec^d not say that I am vany 
stmsible of th (3 kind reception yon have givtui to the toast 
Avhich ha» b(?en proposed in such flattering tmans by (k)lomd 
f!(‘nkins. Jt is, however, OAa.'n a greater satisfaetion to rne that 
tlio interesting eer(iinony upon Avhieh w(‘ have been tliis day 
engaged should have attracted to Beiianis so laTge a gatlieriiig 
of distingnisluMl and influential pt'Tsons, both Lnroj>ean anil 
native, for it indicates how fully the signilicance of th(;so groat 
triumphs of engineering skill arc appreciated by all the 
inbdligent classes in this country. (Cheers.) To me person- 
ally tlie eomjdetion of the Luff jrin Bi’idgo has been an 
<3speeial Sv)urce of pleasure, not merely on account of the kind 
thought Avhich iusj)ircd th(3 directors of Jae company when 
they gave the bridge my name — though no one could desire 
his service in India to be associated with a more noble monu- 
iiKUit — nor on account of its having brought me into contact 
more (dos(‘]y than otlicrwiso might have been the case Avith 
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His Hin:hnoss tlio MjiUarajji (clieors) as wrll as with many ol' 
tlio other (]istin;^uish(i(l inliabitaiits of the lanimis eity of 
Hoiiares 5 hut chiefly heeaiiso the ^reat and arduous eie^iiuHa'inj^* 
task of bridging th(^ (hinges, at wluit is j)(a*ha])s th<^ most 
interesting as well as tlie most difficult |)art in all its couise, 
lias l)(>en executed under the immediate su])(‘rintenden(^e of 
j\rr. Walton, whose father is one of the dc'arest and kindest 
friends 1 ever had, having bc^en the instructor of iny eiirli(‘st 
youth — an instructor, 1 may mention in j)assing, who knew tlie 
lainciph^s nicomniended liy King Solomon — (laughter), and 
wl>o, 1 am liappy to think, is still alive to witness and rejoic^e 
in the success and triumph of his a,c(a>mplish(Ml son. ((.dieio’s,) 
This is now tin) fifth or sixth, great Ijridgc^ tliat 1 have j)assed 
()V(u- (luring my ixiccmt travels, and i do not kimw to what 
mo/e striking proof wo c.ould point of tlio ben(‘lits which the 
.Hritish (fov(Tnment is (Muderring, not mer(‘ly upon the trad(', 
c.()mm(‘rc(i, and industry, but upon tlu^ social life of the j>eople 
of India, than to these stu)>endous instruments of (*01111111111 i(*>a.- 
tion w'hicli are so rapidly unifying the inb/rests, harmoni/ing 
tW^ modes of life, thought, and fei'ling, and (Consolidating the 
sympathies of tlie various races, states, and (*ommuiiiti(^s wliich, 
un(l(*r th(^ mysb'rious guidance of Trovidenee, hav(^ b(‘(.‘n 
united into one gr(cat imp(crial whole beneath the benign 
sway of Hor Most Gracious Majesty. (Loud tclujors.) l>ut 
however much wo may have occasion to admire the te(dini(‘al 
skill by wffiich all tju'se great works are (^harmtterisiMl, 1 
imagine I am right in saying that nowdien*- in India has ;i, 
more difficult engiiuMjring task b(cen performed than that 
whose triumphant acc.omplishment we celebrate to-day. Nor, 
in connection with it, can T resist the temptation of offering 
my humble meed of admiration and my best congratulations 
to those eminent gimthu'^n wdiose knowledge of their pro- 
fession, whose ])ractical skill, and whose fertility of rf^sour(*(;, 
have enabled then to triumph over every im])ediment, and to 
master and enthral the gigantic forc,(,‘s of nature with whiidi 
they w(jre (Contending. (Applause.) To Mr. Jbuleistedt, tlu^ 
present ehi(‘f (uigiiieor of the Oudh and Uoliilkhund Hail way, 
L)(?loiigs the praise of Iniving d(*signed the structure, and of 
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luivilig organized tlie niolhod of its erection. On tlie slioulders 
of Mr. Walton, as 1 have already in(‘iitioiied, has fallen th(‘ 
uiu'-easing and anxious res])onsil)ility of its construction ; while 
the lat(‘ Mr. Batho, Sir Bradford Leslie, Colonel Jenkins, and 
Mr. Sydney Hartwell, have each and all in their various 
spheres contributed their experience and their valuabh'. 
counsels to tlie successful termination of th(‘ work. (ChG^ers.) 
Is'or, in nientioning the names of these distinguisln^d persons 
must T omit those of their subordinate coadjutors — I ]n(',aii the 
superintendents and skilled artizans who, with indomitable 
pluck, aiiGl in spite of the discouragcuiKuit of sickness and a 
trying climate, have seconded M\\ Walton’s efforts with so 
much loyal gallantry. (Apjdause.) Ladies and genthunen, 
so many and so numerous arc the reflections which such an 
o(*.casion us this naturally suggests to us all, that on(‘. might 
(‘ontinue ibr a long time to enlarge iipcm so interesting a. topic ; 
but 1 am always unwilling to trespass too long upon tlui 
indulgence of audi(mces who never fail to accord to the 
r(^]u*eseutative of tlie (iucicn an indulgGmt and sympathetic 
attmitioii. Still, bcdbrc' concluding, I must in a few words 
(•xprt'ss my thanks for the fri(‘ndly terms in which Colonel 
.l(*nkins has referred to the Covornmont of India, as wxdl as lor 
the manner in which you were ph‘ased to recudve his obstu’va- 
tions. All I can say is that my colleagu(‘s and mysdf will do 
our bt\st to merit a continuance of the conlidence yon have 
a(‘(^ord(‘d to us. It is true that at th(‘^ (umimencoimmt of my 
tcTin of ofli<*-e. nnexpect(*d circumstanc(is forced upon us a policy, 
both with regard to Burma and our military preparations, 
which, had it l>e(‘U possible, w(j should willingly have avoided ; 
Imt 1 am hap])y to think that at present 1 do not hcc any 
reason to antiei])at(' any disturbing causes to divert the atteu- 
liou of our adiniuistratiou from intcsrnal progress and impr)ve- 
jiuait and those works of peace upon which the happiness of the 
peojJe so hirgely dc‘pends. ((flieiTs.) Ladier^aiid gentleimm, 1 
again tluink yon from tln^ bottom of my heart for the kind way 
in which you have received the numtion of my name. (Loud 
a]>]>lause.) 
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CUSTOMS DUTY OX lT;ri:oUKlUM. 

In lIk; I.nij;isl;ilivo wliicli met at ( alculta, tm Ki iday, ‘J7th 

JS8S, Mr. Wosilaiid, the Uinanec Member of the Vieerny'.s (doimeil, muvnl 
tor leave to iiiti-udiiee a bill for levying a customs dnty on iM-lroleum, mihI 
made an exhaustive stalement exjdaiiatory of tht* linancial position ol the 
Indian tiovernment. 

II is ]'>xceilenry th<; Viceroy sjM.ike as Ibilows; — 

(tUN rbKMEN, — r do not think it lUHH^ssary nt this stti;go of tln‘ 
proccHidiiigs to troublo the Conneil witli uny special observa- 
tions in r<'e;ai'd to the motion l)eforo it. .Ihit 1 cannot ludp 
ex})ressii)t^ iny satishudioji at hearings from onr lionoiirabh* 
colleague liuja Peari Molinn 3Iukcrji tiiat the recent iiicreasti 
which we have made in tlie salt duty lias met w itli liis a])|>roval, 
Jicpresenting so fully as he does the vicwvs of the intelligtait 
and educated native commnjiity of India, tlia.t expn^ssion of 
opinion on his jiart is v(Ty vtiluable. Of (‘ourse it is w itii (ex- 
treme relucdaiKu^ tliat any one in my jiosition can give his (Con - 
sent to any increase to the burdens of the jieopJo of India. 
Ikifortuaatxdy it has beimme my lot on two sev(‘ral occasions to 
add to the taxation oi' tJie countiy. But, in justification of this 
]ia.rd necessity, it is sufficient for iiu^ to remark that sinc<i in v 
arrival in India, owdng to the depriiciation in tliepri(H! of silver, 
the anninil accnmrdative loss to the Government has progres- 
sively increased year by year by a million pounds sterling. 
The Joss in 1884-85, \j'hen 1 first took up the reins of Govern- 
ment, stood at £d, 400,00^1; iu 1885-80 it amounted to 
£4,400,000 ; in 1880-87 to £5,400,000 ; and now in 1887- 88 to 
£0,200,000. Blit, even in the presence of tliese growing (em- 
barrassments, I would certainly have Ix^en ninvilling to agn^e 
to an increase of tin? salt tax, had it not boon, as the lloiiourahli^ 
Mr. Westland has most cVxirJy explained to tlio Council, that 
a somewhat unexp(‘cted loss of revenue luul declanid itsidf 
during the last y^vir under two other heads — through a fall in 
the pric(i of opium and in our railway receipts. As tlie Govern- 
ment W'OuId not have been in a jiosition to suggest to tln^ 
Council oil other grounds than tliose of men/ cunjiictun^. that 
any improvement would take jiJace in future years uiid(*r the 
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of (‘xcluuiij^e, or oven under eitlicr ol* the ()tli(*T two lieads 
(»f ineonie 1 have ndernid to, it heeaine obviously our duty at 
oiiee to streugtluui our tiiianeiiil position and to provide? our- 
s(d ves vvitli a working surplus. My the exeeutive measure whieh 
we jido]>t(Ml ii tew days ago, and by the bill whieh is now about 
to be ijitrodueed into the Ooiineil, 1 trust that this siitisfaetory 
result will be obtained. I am very glad tliat .my houourabh^ 
tririid Mr. Westland has noticed the cireumstaiices \mdcr whieh 
the? (iovernment was induced to issue a Gazette notifieatiou 
raising the salt duty. In acting as we ha,v(^ done', wo havc^ 
m(‘r(‘ly acted in accordanee with the iiitentions of an Act of th(‘ 
Jj(‘gislatur(> wliiedi placed us in ])osscssion of those? pow(?rs whicli 
we liave ])ut in motion. To have ado]>tc‘d any other course? 
wemld have? b(?eui unelesirablo. Tei have givem the kiuel eh ne)tico 
which seune? persons seHuri to hav(‘ wislieel would have cidy 
l)e‘nediteel a certain niuuber of indivieluals at the? (?xpense of the 
community at large. .1 can ejuite imelerstand that my honemr- 
al)le^ cedle'a-gue IJaja .IV'ari Mediun Mukerji slienildhave felt him- 
sedf and in that res[)e‘ct he has nieredy (‘xpr(?ssed what, 1 am 
sure?, is the teeling of his colleagues — unable at this stag<.M)t 
tlu? ]»roce.?eelings to (‘nte‘r inte) any of tliose large?r questions ol 
ilnanee whiedi my honourable friend Mr. We^stland has brejught 
to the? notice of the ( ^)unedl. But I ho]>e that ho will ap[).re(?iate 
the? desire? e)f the Gejvermnent of Jiidia, in sulmiitting to the 
(/e)uncil so lull a lljiancial statement as that made by Mr. 
Wevstlaiiel, te) profit by the experience and aelvice ol the)Se 
euninejit geuitlemen I sec around me. 

Tho motion was ])ut anti agret ei te). 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON IT/TKOLEUM. 

At the meeting ol tlie Legislative Council held at (.Calcutta on Friday, tlie 
rird l^ebruary, 1888, the lion. Mr, Westland, the Fijiaiicc Mem])er of the 
Viceroy’s Council, moved that the bill for levying a customs duty oij 
])e?troleiim l»e I'clerred to a select committee consisting of tlie lloii. Messrs. 
Scoblc, Wbiteside, Steel, and the mover. 

Al the coiieliisioij of the debate which ensued 11 is Excellency the Viceroy 
spoke as follows;— 
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(Ienti.emkn, — -Onv lionoiirjiblo colbugiio tlio Fiiian(‘(‘ 
ber may (‘(‘rtainly congratulated outlie caiulul and g(Mu*roiis 
majincu’ in wliicb bis ihiaiicial statement has been received by 
all tli(‘ membm's of this Council; and it is gratifying to llu* 
Covornment to feel tlia.t not only do we possess the unauinions 
approval and support of tlie Council, but that \v(‘. may fairly 
(*>oncJud(i that th(3 vicnvs which have be(‘ii oxpnjssed by JMr. 
Steel in his very weighty spixich, by Mr. Evans, and by^ all tln^ 
native members, are tlie rellex of that inbdligent public 
opinion which they are so well entitled tc» r(‘pr(\sent. The 
question has been so ably (h^alt with by^ (;voiy m(3mb(‘r wlio Inis 
spok(3n, and the consmisus of oj)inion is so general, that it is 
unnecessary for me to trouble the Cojinc.il further. ()1‘ course 
tln3 r(ial dilliculty^ attending our linancial policy is the insta- 
bility of silver. With an uncertainty of that kind introdinaal 
into all his calculations, no Finances Minister i:an <‘V(‘r (mjoy 
any^ nial r(3])()S(i. lie must be always conscious that in tlu‘ un- 
known future there may (3xist contingencies which will U[)S(‘l 
all his cadcailations and destroy tlui anti(*i])ated (xjuilibriunj in 
Ifis budg(3t; but from the v(.'ry nature of tln^ case all that tin; 
Covernmeiit can do is to eAcnuse its best inbdligcuice in calcu- 
lating the ])robabilities of the aid.ual situation., and K'nve the 
ultimate issue* in tlu3 hands of Providiuice. As T have aln^ady 
had occasion to say, ha.d it not been for the fall in silv(!r which 
has made me three millions a year a [)oorer \ icerty than I was 
when 1 first came to the country, 1 think we miglit, notwithsta,nd- 
ing even tlie fall in o*piujn and the expenditnri' in Ihirnui, have 
tided over our present difficulties without any resort to ineniased 
taxation. From what 1 have ri^cently Inward Iroiii our minisl<‘r in 
(diina it do«s not seem likely'^ that any very consid(‘rabh* (diango 
in the mercantile Kda^ions between China and India as regards 
opium is likely to (aisue. Again, though wo have no right 
to allow such an anticipation to inllneiice our practical policy, 
we may fairly liope that our railway rec(U[>ts will gra<lually 
recover. With regard to Burma, tlurre is no doul)t that, 
although during the last year the exp(3mlitur(‘ has been vrTy 
lieavy, heavier even than was antici}>abMl, it will lx* a diminish- 
ing charge, and even in tin* budget we ar(‘ now pioquiring a 
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(•liaiig(i i‘or tlic Ix'ttor wiJ] bo shown. ]\Ionx>ver, it must rc;- 
ineiiiber(Ml that Jiowcjr Ihiriiia may soon bo (‘Xjux-.UxI, it not 
altogether, at all events to a considerable extent, to be able io 
carry U})[)(n" Burma on its back. It is true the surplus i*evt‘nue 
of Low(U’ Burma whicli annually acerncs over and above tla^ 
oxpens(‘s of its own administration and now amounts to n(‘arly 
a million, oidy repr(iS(mts tln‘ fair share which that ]>i’oviji(*e 
might Ih‘ calh‘d U})on to ])ay towards the g*(‘neraJ impcudal 
(‘xp(‘nses of adjiiini strati on ; but, on the other hand, it is ch^ar 
that if lx)\ver Burma, did not (‘xist, the large sums which for 
soiiK^ years ])ast w(3 hav(j rec.dvixl i'rom thenc(‘ would have had 
to b(‘ suj)[)Ji(Ml by India herself from extra taxation from whii'h 
she has now been rebhnaxl. (kmsequently, were the a(*(*,ounls 
oj' tluj two provinces to b(‘ united, the didhut in regard to Upper 
Bunna, v\rn for the preso^nt, will Ixi found to be inconsidcuable. 
It will b(j int(T('sting to the ( 'oiincil to know that iiot oidy ar(‘ 
wiMlaiJy receiving satisfacd.ory proofs of the rapidity with vvhi(di 
Up]»er Burma is settling down and order is l)eing establisluH], 
but that we have* made*, most satisfactory progress in dealing 
with all th()S(‘ subordinatcj (piestions which aff(‘et the Shan 
States and our relations both with Siam and ('hina. It lias 
been slat(‘d that this (Toverumeiit has dcdAU'miiKxl upon the 
subjugation of the Sliaii States, and that w(‘, are about to send a 
corps (Tarntee iji order to carry this purpose into efleck Sueli 
an obs(jrvtition only shows how very great is the miseomxqitiou 
which priivails in regard to the political and geographical e-on- 
dition of what are known as the Shan* States. As you ai(i 
aware, Burma may be d(?seribed as a broad valley traversed by 
the Irrawaddy and the Cliiiidwin, with tlie Airaeaii inonntains 
on the \v(*sttu’n side, and a cxirrespondiiig iiigh p]jit(‘au on tin? 
easterji side. It is upon this phiteau, whicli extends as far as 
the Salvv(Hui, tliat the Burmese Shan States are situat(‘d. Tlu^si* 
states have always been subject to Uppi'r Burma,, and when vv(^ 
took ])oss(ission of tliat country w'O sent im*ssages to their various 
chiel’s that from henceforth they wx‘re to nganl Her Miij()sty 
the (^hiecui as their Sovereign. This information was received 
njHui llieir part in a satisl'actory manner, and thc\y suggest»Ml 
tJiat wc should send up sonic oflicers t(> sottb* iJic exact iialuic 
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of tiioii- fiitniv relations witli ns. Wo liavo taken n.l vnntnire of 
llio eoM \V(.ath(ir to despateli two political ollieers into the Slum 
Sta,tes, accompanied each by a, small column. These 
men have traversed the whohMlistrict from ou(‘ end totin' other 
in perfect .s(K-urity, and liave been evcjrywhere n.ceivcMl in a 
crordial manner botli by the population and by l,h.' viirinns 
(‘liiols. only so, but our agcnits luivo ni(‘t on the oxtromo 

ojislern I'rontior of Shan Ihirma tlie authorities of Sianj, and 
liavo come to a, pndiminary iimhM'standin^^ with tJiein as to thr 
frontier which is lien'after to diviJe the Shan States under 
Jh-itish rnl(‘ from those under Sianu'se^ jurisdif^tion. Jhil \\hat 
[K‘rha[>s is ev(‘n a inijre gratify inj!^ featiircMn tin' sitiiaiion isth(‘ 
fa.(d. that the govermnent of Jlis Maj(‘sty the EmjK‘rnr of Cliina 
is exJiibiting towards ns a most friendly spirit, and is doing 
(‘.very thing we could desire to rendtu* the Sfdtlmm'nt of that 
part of Jiiirma which borders on (diina (ai.sy and snce(‘ssrnl. 
Tlui Vic(‘roy of Aainnan has received instructions to order tlu' 
oftieaals cm the Chinese frontiers to cnltiva,t(^ frii'iidly ndations 
with ns, and the eileett of this action upon the ]>art of (diina is 
now hi'coming veuy marked. 1 may immtion, as a,n additional 
])roof of the desire of China- to exhihit a eoneilia-tory spirit to- 
wards tiici (Tovcrnmimt of India, that she is using iuu’ host (‘fforts 
to induce the garrison of Thilxdans, who have passed Ix^yoml 
tlieir own frontier and built a fort on a road wliich was made 
by tile Indian Covernment in Sikkim — a road ovm' whieli we 
liaviJ definite and strict Ic^gal rights — to r(‘tire. within their own 
territories. ConsecjiKUitly, although, as must always he the 
case in a new provinci' ivcontly added to th(‘ empir(*, a very 
considerable' outlay will be nec,(issary in Jiurma with the vi(*w 
to furnishing it with roads, jails, barracks, and public ImiJdings, 
and for the purpose of opening up what are nndouhledly its 
large material resources, l^do not think that any one need ap 
prehond that our expenditure in Jiurma will evcaitually provi^ 
a source of linanciid embarrassment to the Indian (bivernnKnt. 
'I1ia.nking the immibers of th(3 Council for tlie patimice with 
whicJi they have listcumd to my few observations, lor tlic^ gmie- 
rons spirit in which th(‘y have received the linaiieial staionicnl 
which has hnai placed bi'ibn* theju, us wvli as lor the valuabh* 
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suggestions wliieli Inive lallcn i'roin vjirioiis iiicnil)(‘vs, 1 proec^ed 
to ])nt the motion, miimOy, thiit the bill to provide for th(^ 
leA'yiij^ ol‘ ii (customs duty on petrolenin bo referr('(l to a select 
eommitt(ie consisting of the Honourable Messrs, ycoble, White- 
side, St(‘(d, jind Westland. 

Tlio Motion was lulojited. 


(HILNTKSS OF DTJFFEllIK'S JO^NJ). 

"flx! Vicc^roy ])r(‘si<lo<l nt llu5 nnmuil iin'clinL!: of llic snppoi'tcrs (►f tlio 
“ ( 'oiiiitr.ss of Dun'orin’s Fund for prt>viiling incdical aid lo tlio women ol 
I ndia,” lield in tlic d'owji Hall, ('aleiitta, on Weduesday, tlie Slli Fehrijary, 
ISSS. In leply lo a resoliuion thanking liini for ])re.siding on th (3 occa,sinn, 

1 1 i s X eel 1 ea i cy s: i i d : — 

JiADiES ANIJ (Jen'J’I.emkn, — I feel that it is not from yon to 
me, but from me to you, that thanks are due for tlie privilege 
afibrded to im.* of presiding on this occasion, for who is tluu'e tlpit 
would not fetfl gratitiiid to lind himself asso(;iat(M.l with those 
patriotic* gmithmien who, by then r generosity and energy, whetlnu' 
as members of the committcM?, as subscribers to the? fund, or as 
general supporters of our institution, liavci so ably sca'ojided 
llui (‘ITorts of our Lady Jhx-sideut ? (A[)plause.) When we 
lirst met here three years ago, we must have felt that, aftcu* all, 
we wcu'e cunbarking u])on a tentative^ experiment; but no onc'., 
1 am sure*, can l(3ave this room to-night without heeling that 
the institution has been placed upon a basis which eaii never 
iail, and that henc*,eforth and for ever its bc3nc3volcnt o})crations 
will exteiid wider and wider, and penetrate further aud 
further into the homes of Inclia.^ ((dieers.) Not only so, 
ladies and gentlemen, but there is anothc^T reason on account 
of wbich 1 feel proud to be present upon tlfis platform. To- 
night we have rc3cu3ivcd the assistance of the brother of one of 
tbc3 noblest Viceroys that over pr(3sidc5d over the destinies of 
this eoiiutry (cheers), who sacrific(3d his life in thc3 discharges 
of his dut y, and to whesse memory the aliec3tionate reminiscenees 
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oCthe jfmteful people of India still elinj; with iindviiit:: IMclity. 
(Applausf^.) Th(‘ii a^aiii, on the other side of jne there sits 
the daughter of one of tln^ most illustrious statesiiKMi that 
ever left the shores of England in order to devote tlieir gn'al 
talents and undaunted ('inu-gies to the serviec; of their eonniry. 
the memory of whose, acdiievements will last as long as history 
itself. He, too, ladies and gentlemen, it will h(> rememhered, 
laid down his life for India, for though he left 1hes(> shon's alive, 
he soon iiftonvanls sm-miinbed to tlioso iinjmvallt'lrd luhours 
wliioli signalized Ids Vict‘royaity. 1 jadi(‘s and gtadlemt^n, I also 
d(isir(* to thank those wlio hav(‘- addressed yiMi, and you vvlio liavt' 
so g(>ii(‘ronsly a(*e(‘])ted tlieir ol)s<u’vations, for tluj kind way in 
which liudy Dufferin has been rfnvnanbtnt^il by yi>u <)n this occa- 
sion. (Ajiplauso.) 'rhere is no one ]ierha.])S more cdipabh; than 
niys(‘lf of liearing testimony to tlui constant and (‘armhst atbiii- 
tion which ll(‘r Excellency is continnally jiaying to your int(‘- 
r(‘st.s ; for only too fretpiently when the lianl lahonrs of my oHict? 
jire conclnded, and 1 repair to tlie r(‘tirement of my zemana Ibr 
tlui j»nr[)oseof seeking that repose wliieh my eonscience me 
11 ntve (earned, I am grievously disappoiutcMl by finding Her 
Exc(d]<nicy so closely engaged nj)on the various matt<n*s 
connected with her “ fund,” that she is unable to ])ay irn? 
any attention whatsoiivor. ((dieers and langhtcr.) Norjadics 
and gcnitlemen, innst I forget on this occasion to [)a,y, on 
behalf of the committee and on yonr behalf, a we]l-n\m ited 
trihnto of gratitude to a gcmtleniaii of wdiose ex(‘rtious and cl‘ 
wliose devotion and industry 1 cannot sixjak in too high 
terms, but who, very much to his own regret, has now Ikmui 
(? om polled t(.> dissociate himself from those labours which he: 
has so efficiently dischargcxl, and to wliicli he is so much 
attached — I allude to your late lioiiorary s(^cretary, ]\Iajnr 
Cooper. (ChcMirs.) wo have been sidthncaitly fortunate? 

ill finding a successor wdio, I am sure, will lie pnipaTfMl to 
tread conscientiously in his footsteps, of tliis I am certaiii, 
that you will never have a more devoted or a more single- 
minded friend and servant than Major Cooper. (Ch(.*ers.) 

Toadies and gentlemen, it uow^ remains lor me to thank 
yon for the kind reception you have given me, and to (xm- 
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^ratuiati* yon, as I <1() with all my heart, ii])on the prond 
})ositioii Avhieh yon havi‘. already attained, and wliieli J iiojMi 
yon will se(‘k still furtlier to improve, for 1 trust tliat you will 
n(‘V(‘r rest until tlie capital sum in your |)ossession shall at all 
(‘Vents reach tin) V(‘ry moderate ligure of a liinidred thousand 
pounds. (Ap]daus(‘.) 


ANNurN( of ills EXrFLI.F/Xi'V’S ItFSKiNA'riON 

OF TWl] OFFJI’F OF VK.MvIlOY. 

Al the (‘Insc i»t t l)us’’iu“ss of tlic Loj^islati vi; lidd at ( l;i uii 

Friday, tlic lOlli Fcliruary, ISSS, Jlis FxcdleiK’y addrassrd llic iiKMiibcrs us 
iolUfVvs in rOVn-nn'. to the anjiuuiKU’infiit ot Ids rosi^uatiuii ot l.lin ()liic (4 (*1‘ 
\dc.(.'n»y at ihc end df liio year ISSS, which liad a[>ncai'cd iu tlic iiuws| npers 
on ihc [ircccsdiiiL^ d.iv : — 

(Jentijcmfn, — It would be s(;aree]y res|)(^adfnl tliat 1 should 
allow the nuunbers of this Coiimdl, with w horn J have iHum so 
freipunitly assoeiat(‘d in devising J(‘gislativ(i in(iasur(‘s for tli/i 
good of this country, to s(‘para.te without relerring to tln^ an- 
noumaanent which was made public y(‘sterday, that 1 had 
obtained the pcTmission of Her ]\Iajesty’s tiovernm(;nt to 
iH'sign tin; V'icm'oyalty of India at the end of the prtxscmt year. 
It may be well imagined that no one in my situation would 
take sucii a stej) without feeling both pain and r(‘gret; for the 
[)ost 1 am now^ iilling is at oiif^e the most honourable and the 
juost imporiant that can be hold by a subject of the Crown. 
It was with no light heart that I accepted it, and it is with a 
det^p sense of the responsibility I owe to my Sovereign, to my 
fellow-countrynnm at home, and, above all, to the inliabitants 
of India, that 1 have endeavoured,^ how ever impcudectly, to 
discharge the laborious dutms attaching to it. I d(^sire it, 
theixjfore, to be und(*rstood that I have been ^actuated by im- 
perative private considerations ahnie in pursuing the (bourse* 1 
have ado]>ted. Prom the; time I set foot in India till the 
jirestait moment not a shadow of dilferenci^ has nrisen betweam 
myself and the ( Jovernnumt at honiCj nor, as I trust, have 1 in 
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uiiy way forfoitdd tlu' (HmfKleiici' of tlu! Sc<M-clnvy of State. 
Iiuli'od, [ cannot snfTiciently ox|tn‘Ssniy doop <rvatitndo for the 
genorons support I have rectuved at the hands of th(' su(*r<‘ssiv)' 
iin’iiistors who have presided over the India Olliee since ISSP 
Neither lias anything occurred in India itstdf to rcnnh-r inv 
position as Viceroy less agre(iahlc or less attractive tlian it was 
wluMi r first came to the country. On th(‘ contrary, tn)ni tic* 
entir(‘, European community, from all (*lass(‘s of my nativ(^ 
fellovv-suhj(‘cts, wlictlier Hindu or Malionicdan, wlietln*!' ])riii(*i‘s 
or private persons, whetlier in (hhoitta or in other loc.alitirs, I 
Inive receiviid constant and innumerabh^ tok(Mis of syinpatliv 
and good-will. 1 only wish T had been bett(U’ abl(^ by my 
])ul)lic exertions to show my appreciation ol* so much loyally 
and kindness. Domestic reasons aloiu^ liave induced na^ 1o 
return home a year bcdbro the rc'gular eJIluxion of my ti‘rm ; 
but, aft(U’ all, it must bo remembered that in limiting my 
S(.‘rvice in India to four y(‘ars, I sliall ha,v(i stayed in this 
country as long, or almost as long, as any of my imnuwliate 
]U‘edecessors, and four years of su<*h constant labour aiid 
tyixietyas a Viceroy is calhMl upon to Ix^ar are almost as much 
as is good for any one, so tlial; 1 (*a.nnot but feel it may b(,‘ for 
tlu‘ ])ubli(^ interest tliat I should resign my ch}irg<‘- into tln^ 
hands ot a younger man, especially as the gemral ])oliti(‘{d 
condition of the country, whether wc regard its dom(‘sti(‘ 
affairs or its external relations, is prospcu’ous and jK'aci^liil. 
Had it been otlnu wise, 1 would have gladly sacriliced evcuy 
p<*rsonal consideration in the cause of duty. With rc^gard t(> 
juy suc(!essor, all I can say is that had the choice lain with 
ni(', he is the very pi*rson Avliom I would hav(‘ siiggeslrd, 
possc'ssing, as he doe,s, every quality to n'ComnKUul him to the 
(•(mlidence of tln^ (h’own and of the nation. A grandson of 
one of (Uir most vem'ral^Je statcsnum, and initiated from Ifis 
(‘arliest youth in the conduct of serious political affairs, h(‘ is 
now discharging the duticis of Governor-f iemu’al of (Janada in 
a iminmu* <‘(]ually satisl'actory to the peo]>h3 of that gi(‘at 
Dominion and to the (h)vernment at home. He is in tla^ 
ju'iine of lif(-% and marihal to one of tin* most charming huhn's 
that ev<‘i' graced hondon socidy, and wh(‘th»‘r as pvosiding 
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ovor tl)e soniiil or tli(^ politiojil world of India, I j)rop]u*sy for 
Inm universal ])()j)u]arity and accejdanco. (lentloinen, I feel 
that I have aJ]’ea<ly occupied you too loiii; with iny own 
personal alTairs, but iny great gratitude for your constant 
kindness and assistance, and the fricnidly regard in which 1 
hold ev(‘ry nicinber of this Council, have indu(;ed me to 
troubl(^ you with these observations. 


TJIK VICKIIOY’S ADmiESS Ti) THE MEYIV.EKS OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE OOl^NOO., JN (VVLOiriTA. 

At tilt* conclusini) of tlio Imsiness of IIk*. TiOLijisIalivo Ooinicil lield in 
on P^ii(l;iy, li-'lrd ]\1ardj, IStSS, Ills Exctdlt-ncy tlu‘ Viceroy addressed tln^ 
members presei.it as follows: — 

(tENTLEMEN, — Tills Council will now adjourn fihic die, and 
as it will probably not be my good fortune to preside again 
(jv(‘r so lull a m(.^etiug, or in th(‘ pn^seiua^ of llis Honour the 
lacutenant-Covernur of llengal, I trust T may b(^ peianittivl 
to express my deep sense of oldigation to all its members Jbr 
the grciat assistanc(3 which they have given to the ( JovcuTiimait 
in the discharge of its legislative duties. 1 es])e(lally desin^ 
to tender my thanks to the non-oilicial naunbers who liave 
beeai good ejiough to sacrifice thdr time and ]>retermit thdr 
private and professional jnirsuits in order to devote tlieir 
energies to the busiiuiss of the country, and to give us the 
a,dvantag(3 of their experi(mc(\ I am assure them that, as 
represiuita-tives of an independent public opinion and of tliose 
various important interests which foian so lai'ge an olemcait in 
tlui Indian commonwealth, my colleagues and myself have 
welcomed tlnlr presence and assiytaiice with tiic greatest 
.satisfaction. I also wish to convey to our native colleagues 
my deep sense of the ability with which, fi-cyn time', to lime, 
they have handled tlic^ various matteis whicdi have come up 
for consideration. The manner in which they debate the 
sevcu'al questions under discussion in a language whicb is uot 
their own, lias al\Nays lieiui to mo a malhu* of surjulsi^ and 
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tlio eoiirtxisy, and i^eiitlciujiiiliiui kcarini; with which llu‘v 
eni^a^n^ (^veii in the warmest ceiitrovcn-siis. 1 tlnnk 1 mav 
congratulate the Ctuincil on the very coiisidcrahle ainonnt oT 
work which lias l)C(‘n doiui dnrinfr tlie four scissions ovea- whicdi 
1 have presided. The numljer of hills wliicli have Ikm-h 
]> assed lias Ixmui iio less than 7d. Annm^st these may he* 
]ii(mtioned the Ikiniral Tenancy Jhll, tlu^ OndJi Jiont Act, tln^ 
Jh*()vincia.l Snndl ( 'ausc‘ ( Vairts Act, the Indian Marine Act, 
the Ihinjal) Tenancy Act, the ihinjah Land llevenue Act, th(‘ 
invention and J)t^sitj^ns A(‘t, and last, thouc^h by no nuians 
Iciast, the Lcihtors Act. It must always be rcamanhered that 
tlui dehates wliich take*, places round this tahl(‘ and to which 
the i)ul)lic arc a<hnitted, form but a vcTy small part of tin* 
labours of the Lofi^islative Couucal, inasmuch as th(‘ tinn‘, 
thought, and attcinlion devoted to bills in committoc' an‘ 
infinitely gi'c'ahir than that which the Ccmncil whiai asscanbic'd 
in its full numbers is required to ^ivo tluau. it is true the 
bills 1 have enumerated do not beloiyu^ to that cat(‘‘ 2 ;ory wliicdi 
(^vcite abnormal and universal attimtion throu^diout tlie 
country, but they have not for that rciason Ix'.en tlici h‘ss 
bimeficerit in their operation, in fact, if wo rc^^ard our laud 
legislation alone as it aflects Jhaigal, Oudh, and the Ihinjab, 
it will bo found that the labours of tliis Coiimdl havc‘ con- 
tributed vastly to the security, happim^ss, and ccmtcait oi’ 
many millions of our fell ow-subjc‘cts. 1 hav(‘ also (‘spc^cially 
to express my thanks to the L(‘gislativc^ 1 hipartuumt, and I 
shall always reniemb(‘r with gratitude the industry and (h^- 
votion which Mr. llbert and Mr. Scoble, assisted by Mr. .lames, 
have given to the prc'pa ration ol these various Acts w^iiich 
have (iventually secured the assent of the Legislature*. ]Sh‘ith<‘r 
their col]c‘agu<'S nor thc^ geiuu’al public have any adccjuale 
idea of the amount of thought, corres])()udc‘uee, labour, and 
research which ^re lu^cessary Ixd'ore a hill can (‘V(‘n Ixj hrought 
up for the consideration of the Ckmucil. I am glad to lx; able* 
to add that experience has proved — and a sufiiciemt time has 
now' (‘lapsed to justify tlte statxmieiit— that the l(‘gislation uixm 
whi(‘li wt* hav(‘ been engaged during tln^ last four years, what- 
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over o])ini()ns or donhts (‘xIsUmI at tlu^ lime, is now adiiiittcMl 
to Lmvo iH‘(*rssary ainl (lr\siral)k% and to Inivi^ worked 

advantiijxeously. 


UI'.SRNTATION OF FAREWELL ADDIIESSES TO THE FA 10. 
AM) COUNTESS OF DCFFEION IN TIIF 'OtWN IIAI.E, CAL- 
CUri’A, IN VIEW OF TIJElEi DFFAiriTiEE FROM 1NI)E\. 


Oil llui L'voiiiiij:: of Friday, the 2or(l Mav<‘li, iSHtS, a vory larp:e and cntlmsi- 
astic ij;atlicring of tlie ^oiioral pnRlic of Calcutta and of llie iiei£2;lihonrin^ 
stations ass^ inldcd in the ('alcutta Town Ifall to witness the formal pn^senta- 
tion of llie farewell addresses from the inliabitaiils of l>enL;al whieli liad l)e(*n 
voted at a recent meetinji; of the public to Tlieir Excellencies the Ear] and 
Countess of DnlTerin. 

(dn the arrival of I’heir Excellencies they were rec(dved by His TfonourAhe 
Tjieutenant-Oovernor of Bcno-al^ Sir Comer retln'ram, and other members of 
the committee, and were greeted by tlie assembled puldic with rei»eatcd 
clieers and acclamations. 

Idle jiroccedin^s opened with the readinej of the address to the Vicoro}^ by 
Sir Stenart Jlayley, liientenant-Cfovernor of l.>cii,L;al, to which His I'ixcellency 
rc'pbi d as follows : — 

(tENTLEMEN, — 1 am sure yon will roadily ninUn’stand lliat 
it is almost impossiltlo for mo to (‘xpr(‘ss in words my tlroj) 
s(‘ns(' of th(‘ honour conferred nj)on me hy tlu^ pn^staihition 
of siudi an addr(.‘Ss as that whioh yon liuve just K'jid. To 1)0 
ussunal of tltc ^ood-will, the coidideuee, nnd the apjU'oval of 
his lollow-coiiiitrymcii uud fellow-subjec/s, wliethm' English or 
native, istlu‘ high(‘st and tli(‘ most legitimute reward to which 
a ])(uson in my situation cjtn as})ire. ((dieors.) Indccal, the 
marks of npprohation which I Inive received from so many 
difltM'tuit quarters have taken me almost by surprise. A 
Vieiuoy is so coiititinally enf^agcMl every liour of the day in 
labours nuiui ring all his emu'gy anif attention, prtthlem after 
probhmi ])n;ssos so uninterruptedly u|)on his consideration, 
that he lavs not even breath in g-tim(j to ask hiv)S(df whether ho 
is satisfying tlie expecdutions of Ids friends or the reverse. 
f( 'beers.) Nay, more, tin* issues witJi which ho is confronted 
aw so vast and far-reaching, aflccting as iliey do tlu' destinies 
of millions and millions of nnm, that his own individuality 
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iiiul ])ersona.l interests sink into insigiiill(*;uico in tho pn^si^iico 
of tliese mighty miiltitnih^s for whose wtJlaixj he is res|)onsil>l(\ 
(Applause.) And it is very fortiiiiato that tliis shonld he tin* 
ease, for I cannot conceive a greater danger to India than (hat 
a man, in assuming this great oflie(‘, should Ixi }>reo(*cupi(Ml 
with such trivial considc^rations as liis hiine or popularity. 
(Clicers.) His duty is to elface himself as much as i>ossihh‘, 
and to forget his own identity in his devotion to thosi* absorb- 
ing duties with which lie is intrust(ul. It is in accordanc(i 
with this golden rule that my illustrious pi‘(*(h‘C(‘ssors hav(^ 
invariably lived ami laboured, and it is the same sjurit oT 
self-abnegation a.nd unostentatious d(^votion to duty, iiTc- 
spective of recognition or reward, that has (‘haracteris(Ml tln^ 
successive gtinerations of those public servants of all ranks 
vvlu^, at the sacrilice of case, health, and even life itsell*, hav<^ 
built up the India of to-day — the loyal, contented, and j^ros- 
peroiis India of Qikmui Victoria. (Loud chc^ers.) Nor, in 
thanking you for the kind expressions you use towards na*, 
must I forget to remind you that it is to the (Tovernment of 
lujlia and to my ('.olleagues that the largest measun*. o(‘ the 
approval you are pleased to bestow n])on m(‘ is justly duo, \X 
I have succeeded in steering the« ship of Stale witli suc-(*ess 
through the troublous ])eriod w(^ have recently traversed, it is 
owing to their wise assistance in council, and to tlie energy 
and skill wdth which they have administcu-ed th(‘ir sevcu'al 
departments. (Applause.) Not only so, but it must also be, 
remembered that a great deal of tin* harvest neaped in one 
Yiceroyalty is tlu^ fruit of the seed sown and the Libours 
inaugurated in the ])roc.(Mling nugn, and I gladly acknowledge 
that much of the policy of Ihe existing Indian Government 
Avhich has met Avith cordial acceptance, both here and at home, 
rec(‘ived its original in'j)al^^j^ from my predecessor, with Avhom, 
as is well known, originated the deman^ation of tin* nortlKun 
Irontier of Afghanistan, the retention oi Q.uetta and thr^ 
llarnai lino, an(f similar measures. 1'he sc'ttlemoiit finally 
arriv("d at between ourselves and llussia, thougli some people 
make light ol it, is in my eyes a most valuable diplojnatie- 
achievement, and I venture to think that our ])olicy as a whole 

u 
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in that region has been oiniiiently successful. (Cheers.) The 
fixing of the coniines of India proper at the Ainran range has 
placed us in possession of an advanced military position of 
almost impregnable strength, and my interview with the 
Amir not only ])reventcd a war which would certainly ].iave 
broken out between England and Russia in connection witli 
the Panjdeh affair had he not been in my (5amp when that 
sinister event occurred, but by tlie knowle<lge it gav(^ mo of 
his (‘haracter, wishes, and inodes of thought, and by the 
mutual good feeling which was tlnm established, it has enabled 
me to s(^cure his assent to the Russo- Afghan agreement, and 
to dciil with many other delicate questions which have ainoo 
arisen betwe(m us, in a manner to incnaise and (‘orroborate 
his confidence in the friendship and good faith of the 
English ( Jovernment. (Applause.) Nor is it merely with the 
Amir himself that better relations liave been established ; the 
Afghan people generally have assuimMl a totally diifiirent 
attitude towards us during the last three years from that 
which previously prevailed, as was exenqdified not only when 
Sir West Ridgeway and his companions returned through 
Cahill to India, but in a still more remarkabhi degree by the 
cordial reception given to our boundary os(*-orts at those very 
jdaces near which a little while ago they dared not even pass 
by reason of the hostility of the inhaliitants. (Cheers.) 

Turning to the next topic upon which you have touched, the 
conquest of Burma, 1 need not assure you that it is a great 
satisf^iction to me that our policy in this respect should meet 
with your approval. War is always a hateful and an evil 
thing ; no one detests the very thought of war more heartily 
tlian my sell'. Again, annexation, the increase of our territories, 
and consequently of our responsibilities, is c*.onfessedly unde- 
sirable ; yet I never had a clearer conviction of anything in 
my life than as to the necessity, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, of (jxtending our control over the whole of the 
Irrawaddy valley. (Applause.) What was. Burma? It was 
neither a government nor a kingdom. There was no central 
authority. lOven alba* massacring most of his relatives and 
kindred, the king did not dan? to h*av(? the ])recincts of his 
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Itis wliolo torritoiy was tlio theatre of anarchy and 
lawlessness. One half of tlie population HvcmI hy plun- 
dering the other half. Idle local (‘Jiiefs cruel ami 

rapacious brigands, extorting money from the helj)less vil- 
lagers at the point of the sword. A Ohines(; lionh' laid a, 
short time previously taken possession of one of J)urma,’s most 
important northern towns, ami the governnumt of Mandalay 
Inid embarked upon a, line of diploma, f*y which would have 
infallibly brought ns into hostile collision with a gnait 
bjuropean })ower. (Cheers.) blnglish merc'hants who had 
sunk largo sums at the express invitation of the Ihirim^so 
(fovernmont in developing the ivisources of the (‘(Uintry wen^ 
treated with the greatest injustice, and the tVic'iidly remou- 
stran(M3S of the (foverument of India on tlieir behalf were 
replied to with insolence and contem])!; wlulo the total 
disintegration of all civil soon dy in Upper lUirina was exer- 
cising a most pernicious and baneful iniluence* on the jieace 
and prosperity of our own province. In these ei.roi,nnstanc(‘s 
something had to be done; and if only tl»o inoderab^ and 
limievolent terms of th(3 Indian Covernment had bc‘en a(3- 
(‘opted, the tottering Court of Ava miglit have b'nui kept 
upon its legs a little longer, though under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could the catastrophe have been very long d(day(Ml. 
As it was, our proposals were met with a cry of insolent defiance, 
and, as a consequence, Upper Uiirma became a juovince of the 
British Empire. (Chyers.) I am well aAvar(? that this result 
lias not been regarded with great satisfaction hy some of our 
fellow-suhjects. On the one hand, they could hardly ho 
expected to look at the question from the imperial stand [loiiit, 
while, on tlie other, they naturally dreaded the expense^ in- 
(^vitahly attending conquest; but it is evident, even taking 
the most restricted view of the matter, that India was houud, 
after drawing for several years a surplus revenue of a million 
a year from Ijoy;er Burma, to come to the assistance oi the 
province wlien it had become so obviously necessary to provide 
for its protection. Nor do I think that any apprehension ncfMl 
b(‘ (ntertained as to the ultimate financial fdfect of what we 
have done. (Cl)eers.) At first, of course, there must be a 
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j^roat deal of cxpoialituro on oonrts of jiistic.o, barracks, jails, 
aiul the other appliances of civilization, but the more wo know 
about th(! country th(' inoix^ extensive! and the richer seems to 
be its resources, and tlie more certain it is that in the course of 
some years it will biicoine an even more prolific contributer to 
the Indian Exchequer than Tjower Burma. (la)ud applause!.) 
In any esvent, the verelicd ed' history I am sure will juememneo 
that by establishing in that unfeertunatc country eerder, se- 
curity, ])e-ae!e, and justice, in the ydace of jinarchy, rapine, 
torture, and murder, and by roplae;ing the late king’s hedpless 
and heepeless administratieen by the temperate and benign rule 
e)f ()ueen Victoria, Ave have reiae'hed a consummation as benc- 
ficeuit iis it was unaveiiehible. (Cheers.) 

1 ajiproach the next topic to which you heive alluded with 
gre'at reluehince!, neitwithstanding the gracious hiiiguage! in 
whiedi you have beeui ])lo.a.sed to clothe! yeeur red’ea-eiuce. How 
can the! head of any (Teevernment reflect otherwise than with 
pain anel re'gret on the hard fate! wliich has conqeelled him on 
two rcpeatenl oceaisiems te) aelel to the biirelens e»f the peeiple? 
'I'hat after this ho should be re?garele!el Avith tohirance and 
equanimity would itself argue greiat geiicreisity eef nature in 
thetse to whom he! has elcalt such hard meeisure ; but the fact 
of their so eiandidly rcceegnising the lUACcssity eif these un- 
popular expedients, Avhiedi, in the case! e>f the! ine:e)me!-tax, so 
iminealiately Jift'ecets our industrious classes and the Civil 
Service, is ind(!e!el to pemr eeeeals of fire' em^ his IunkI. (Applause!.) 

d’o the Finaneee Ceunmittoe and to the I’ublic Service 
Committe'o I CiUi turn, he»w(!vew, Avitli a far hajepier feeling; 
feir if eve-r twee cemunittees diel their Aveerk honeistly, tho- 
remghly, and olleHdually, it is theise two boelie!s ; and glad am 
1 te) have! this oppeirtunity eef ex])n!ssing my deep thanks 
te) Sir Charlees Elliejtt anel Sir Cljarh!S Aitchisein, anel their 
respeeetive eadleeagues, for the. great se'rvices they have ren- 
ele!reel te) the Government by their ardueius labours. (Applause.) 
'I'he report eh the Finance Committee will, 1 hope, soem be in 
pejssession of the public. That of the Civil Service Committee 
has alreaely, I belie!ve, beM-n laiel e)U the table of the Jleniso of 
Coinnums, ami it is noAv in the hands of the local governments. 
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on roneipt of wlioso o])mion it uill be at onei^ (b^all with by 
the Govornmeiit of India. (Ai)plaust.\) 

Leavin*^, liowcvor, these two important topies, 1 turn r\ o\\ 
with greater pleasant to your allusions to the noble spirit 
which lias been rec^mtly displayed by the hnidatoi-y priiu'es 
and chieftains of India. Most lu^artily do I agi'ee w ith yon in 
all that you have said in thdr n^gard, for C(‘rtainly a lim*!- 
example oi patriotism and loyalty has seddoin be(m w itiU'ssiMl 
than that displayed by these aaigust ])(‘rsonages. ((dunas.) 
Th(^ Nizam, the (laekwar, Holkar, the Maharaja ol* ('aslnnere, 
the martial chiefs of Kajpntanaand of fln^ Pun jab — om^ and all, 
Av ith an (uitliiisiasm and a spontaneity without jjarallel, ha V(‘ not 
merely made offers of large sums of money, lad laive plaiu'd 
their ])ersons, their swords, and all tln^ resource's ol* their stales 
at the disposal of Her ]\lost Gracious Maj<‘siy. ((du'ers.) 
What more signal justitication could avo have of I hat s(aMid 
and generous policy wdiich has made thdr ])o\v(vr, tlieir imh'- 
])endence, and their digTiity an integral part of tlui imjx'rial 
system! Most of tJiem are my personal finnds ; and though 
ht^re and there may l)e a ruler less ap])reciativ(‘- than his 
felloAVS of the res|)onsibilities imposed upon him by ids gi*eat 
position, Avithout flattery j can say that, both as regarvls their 
private characters, their sense of duty, their dc^sire to Ixaudit 
their subjects, and their frhndly feelings towards the Hritish 
Government, there is eA^cny cause for satisfaction. (Ap|>lauso.) 
And I can assure thenb that the ]>ritish Governraciiit desires no 
better than thaf they should administer their s(^veral statiis in 
accordance Avitli their own lights, untrammelled i)y undiH' 
interfenmee, and along whatever lines are most natural to tln^ 
habits and customs of their people. (Applause.) Above? all 
things I hope it will be remembered both l)y tlumi and by lie? 
Indian people at large tluR, if here and there the Goveiainnait 
has had to Jimke its influence felt in a nativ ' court, so 
(exceptional a }i?)jcedure has only been ado]>ted in the hist 
resort, most uiiaa illingly, and in the interests of the chief 
himself, and of the people for whoso welfare* he is rcspionsible. 
(Cheers.) 

And now% gentlemen, wind more am 1 to say? \ou all 
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know how doiiply 1 have had at heart the interest and tln^ 
welfare of all edassos of the community, how impartially 1 
have endeavoured to promote the welfare of each in turn, how 
laithfiil I have b(.‘en to tliat obligation which has been always 
felt by the (Jovernment of India to see in every subject of the 
Queen, not the member of a sect, of a caste, of a religion, but 
a citizen of the empire possessed of rights and privileges 
whicli are equally the property of all. (Loud ap[)lause.) 
What can 1 say to you, Europeans and natives alike, but 
this ?— Wliatever you do, live in unity and concord and good- 
fellowsliip Avith each other. Fate has nnited both races in a 
community of interests, and neitlier can do without the other, 
(tdieers.) The rule of England maintains peace and justice 
Avithin the borders of India, and secures its safety from outsider 
dangers, but that rule cannot bo exercised either (‘ffindiialiy or 
acceptably Avithout the loyalty and assistance of the natiAO 
races. (Ajjplause.) Therefore again I say co-oi)erate Avilli 
each other in a generous and genial spirit. I confcAss I Avould 
rather see the Europeans, the Hindus, and MahomtHlans united 
in criticising the Government than that the Hindus and th(.^ 
Mahoinedans, the Europeans and the natives, should become 
estranged from each other by uiiAvorthy prejudices or ani- 
mosities of race and religion. God forbid that the British 
(lovernment should ever seek to maintain its rule in India, by 
foiiKUiting race hatreds amongst its sulqecls. Its antecedcjits, 
its strength, its self-confidence, and itr, dignity Avill for ever 
render a recourse to such expedients unnecessary and impos- 
sible. ((Jhe(‘rs.) To those amongst my native ii’icauls Avho, 
imbued Avith tln^ ])olitical literature of the West, are seeking 
to apjdy to India the lessons they have learnt from 
the history of constitutional countries, 1 would say, pursue 
your objects, Avhich no one can ]1ronounce to be unworth)^, 
Avitli temper, Avith moderation, and Avith a due perception of 
the peculiar circumstances of your native la\Ad. (Applause.) 
Found your (daims, Avhatever they may be, upon Avliat is real 
and true, and not upon Avhat is baseless and fantastic. It is by 
this method, and by this nudhod alone, t hat you have a prospect 
of r(‘alizing anything practical. (Cheers.) My general feelings 
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on these si!l>j('cts I have aliHnuly expressed in the spev'eh I 
dedivered on the occasion of the Qianni’s Jnhilee, and t-o what 
I then said it is needless to say 1 still adluire, (Cheers.) d\> 
the writers in tlie public jn-ess I would say, follow yonr most, 
honourable vocation in a manly, courageous, and faithrul 
spirit. Wlien England gave you a free press she intended 
that it should become an instrument for the guidam^e, the 
assistance, and the enlightenment of the (lovernnnmt and the 
protection of the pojopio ; nor will any Vi(*eroy or any (Jo- 
vernment ever complahi, no matter how severt^ly you (*riticise 
wdiat they have said, wTitten, or done, provifled tlua’i^ is tliat 
ring of sinccirity and conviction in your utt('ranees wliieh 
none can mistake. (Applause.) JJut do not S(^(‘k to excite tlui 
hatred of the pc^ople against the (lovernment by williilly and 
maliciously attributing to it intentions and designs which an^ 
the fruit of your imagination. (Cheers.) It was misrepre- 
sentations of this kind that thirty years ago hcli)ed powerfully 
to deluge the land with blood, and those who indulge in tluun 
are abusing the protection and freedom of sp<XH.*h extended to 
l^hem by the law's of England — a Iroedom which a considerabh* 
])ortion of the Indian press, 1 gladly acknowledge, :^x(U‘(‘is(‘s 
with sagacity, discretion, and moderation, and which I trust it 
w'ill every day be found more worthy to enjoy. (Applause.) 

'J^hese 1 think are the only valedictory w'ords with which I 
need trouble you. It only remains for uic agjiin to assun^ y(ui, 
from the very bottoiij of my heart, that I liavo becui deejdy 
touched by tliis proof of your good-will and gencu’ous appre^- 
ciatioii. (Cheers.) I sliall never forgot my fri(unls in this 
country. It will always be my earnest (uidcavour, if 1 (3v<‘r 
again take part in })ublic life in England, to further tlu^ 
iiibuosts of my Indian fellow-subjects, and to consider in a 
sympathetic and liberal •spirit whatever demands they imiy 
prefer. (Cheers.) The English empire in Indin. is, indeed, 
the marvel of Ijie w orld ; and, encouraged by your aj^probation, 
I can carry home with me the conviction that, in the opinion 
of my Anglo-Indian countrymen, and of my Indian iellow- 
subjccts, I have done notliiug during the tour years ol my 
anxious rule to shake its stability, to dim the gloiy oi its 
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ijijjj(‘sty, or to tciriiisli that reputation lor hiiinaiiity, justice, 
and truth, Avliich is its crowning and most precious attribute, 
(Loud and long- continued clieers and applause.) 

The lloD. Mr. eliniriiian of the committee for organising the meet- 

ing then read an atldress to the Countess of Biiirerin, to which Her Excellency 
made the f dlowiiig reply : — 

It is indeed difficult for luc to express iny very docj) sense 
of tlie kindness 1 am receiving at your luinds. Your over- 
Mp])r(xhation of the little 1 have been able to do here makes 
]ne feel painfully how minJi more I might have done, and 
this regretful thought is the only om^. which, wlum I leave 
this eountry, can in any way mar the pleasant recollections of 
the years J have spent hcTe, and of the exceculing kindness 
and consideration I have (experienced on all sides. ' 

1 am grateful too for the exjuessious you use with regard 
to th(} project for supplying female medical aid to the women 
of India. The success of that movement I have most deeply 
at heart, and 1 should resign the conduct of its affairs with 
very great regret, had I any misgivings as to the permanent 
characiter of the work. I have none. From the first monuvnt 
that I undertook to organize this association, I have re(.*eiv(‘d 
the most valuable and the most cordial help from persons of 
all cla,sses and conditions, and from every part of the country. 
I have found that when from time to time presidents, or 
seeretarics, or members of (iominittees ^ have boon forced to 
abandon the work, others have b(ien found ready to take it 
U]), and in no single instance lias the association had the 
smallest difficulty in finding earnest and capable workers to 
cnirry out its olijects. 

Bloreover, tlieso committees have been constituted in a 
grc^at variety of ways, but whether iheir membt?rs have b(‘en 
drawn from different nationalities, whether they have been 
European or native, wliether the secretaries Jjpivo been men 
or women, English or Indian — in whatever form, in fact, 
the experiment of forming such committees has bcion tricid, 
tlie result has in every ('.ase been equally and perfectly 
siicecssfuh 
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With its organization estahlislnMl ; \^ ith (‘oinnultors siu*h 
as those at W()rk all over tho country ; nitli local boJics (laily 
waking up to their responsihilitics in this matter; with a 
respectable, if not an a(lo(juate (mdowinent-fuml in its 
2)ossession ; favoured by the friendly countenain'o and approval 
of the Government ; with all these advantages and s(u*nrities 
on its side, the association surely cannot fail to prospcT. And 
I appeal with conlidenco to the peojde of India, and (ispradally 
to the municipal councils of this great country, to take u|) 
earnestly, and to support liberally, a movement wlrich, witli 
God’s blessing nj}on it, will, I trust, bring an increase of 
health and haj)piness to conutless Indian housedudds. 

I thank you with all my heart for your friendly words 
and for your good wishes. I shall never forgot this day, 
ami shall o\x\r retain fo(dings of the warnu'st int(‘r(‘st and 
afiecti(ni for tin? p(.'()])le of Calcutta, whose kin(ln(‘ss to nn^ 
during the throc‘ past years has culminated to-night. (Loud 
and continued aj)plausc.) 


FAREWELL ADDllESS FROM THE OOTJAIPARA. MllNlCrPALITy. 

On tlic alternoon of Saturday, the 24tli Mareli, 1,888^ the Viceroy and tla; 
Countess of Dufferin, on ilu ir way to Rarrackpore, visited Ooter])iira, and 
were present at a j;arden parly jjjiven by tlic lion. Raji'i Peary Mohiin 
Mukerji. The local municipality took advantage of the oi)i)C)rtunit,y 
present a farewt li address to the Viceroy, who replied as follows : — - 

Gentlemen, — I beg to return you my best thanks lor your 
friendly welcome, as well as for the address you have ])re- 
sented to me. 1 recognise witli ])]easnre that yon takc^ a 
proper pride in the tuwn With which you are coiinect(Hl. LocnJ 
jjatriotism is as desirable and useful a sentiiMeiit ns the snim) 
Reeling wh(m an, plied to a country at large, for it fro<pumlly 
leads tlic members of the community not imu*ely to Ukv a 
pride in everything that conctrrjis tlu‘, prosperity ol their 
native i)lacc, but also induces them to endow it with institu- 
tions similar to those whieh you have' (‘nuiuerateel. 
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It is quite true that dimiig the last four years tlie Govern- 
ment of India Inis had many difficulties to cont(‘nd with, both 
as regards its (‘xternal relations, its internal development, 
and its finamdal condition ; but I am glad to learn that the 
various cinnuristances which liave arisen out of this state of 
affairs have, in your opinion, been satisfactorily desalt Avith by 
m y adm in i strati on . 

I am indeed sorry to bid you good-bye, for I have always 
regarded you as my neighbours, and have frequently had 
occasion to admire those marks of prospcudty and im])rovement 
which characterise this locality, as I passed up and down iha 
beautiful banks of the Ilooghly on my way to and from 
Barrack pore. 

The ladies uf Oolcrjiara ercscnlod an address to the Connt(5ss of DidlVin, 
ox-prossivo of tludr gratitude fur licr oilorts ou behalf of tlie ladies of Iiidica, to 
wliich Her Kxcclk'iicy iei)lied as follows : — 

My Biiiends, — I thank you sincerely for the warm welcome 
you have given me, and for the kind words you have addressed 
to me. I am especially grateful for the ex])ressions of youT 
sympathy and interest in the aims of the National Association. 
Your countrymen Itavc cotne forward generously and efh^ctively 
to establish this work, and the hearty though uns(‘(ai co- 
operation of the women of India can do much to (nsuro its 
universal success. 

It is doubtless difficult for you who .have not yet profited 
by those rejnedi(‘S and alleviations to wliicdi women of other 
countries are accaistomed, to ujjderstand that you often have 
to suffer unnecessary ])aiu ; that many lives are lost through 
ignorant tnxitment, and that much ill-health is (aitailcd upon 
yoursedves and upon your chiidren by the (unployment of un- 
ski ll(;d practitioners, or by the absence of all medical aid. 
But if once you realize these lacts, I feel sure you will use the 
inlluence you possess in your own homes to a^lvnnce the work 
of an association which is endeavouring to bring these 
remedies and this relief into your honseliolds. 

I would app(‘.al to you also on behalf of those Indian women 
who undertake the study of medicine as a profession. I ask 
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you to give them your symj.iithy tiiul your siipitort, and, 
wherever it may be needed, your proteetiou. Tliey iuna^ no 
light task botore them ; they have much to learn, mmdi to 
bear, many prejudices to overcome, many clu'rished customs 
to give up, and they will need all the encouragement and all 
the respect their countrywomen can give them to carry tlicim 
through tlieir iirduous duties. 

I thank you again for your kind rtjcejtion and for giving 
me this oj)i)ortunity (jf meeting you. I trust that liealth and 
happiness and every blessing may attend you, and 1 can 
assure you that wherever I may' go no subject will evi’r 
interest me more deeply than that of the well'are of th(! women 
of India. 


FAUFAVELL ADDItKSS FliOM THE CEETIIAI. MAIIDMKDAN 
ASSOthA'lMON. 

(.)n Satunliiy, tlio 24t;li Marcli, ISHS, a tlcj.uialion froin IIk; 'Maliniiit;(1an 
(Vnitd’iil Niitiuiial Association waited on llio Yit'o.roy at (ioviMimicnt llmisc, 
(Jiilciitta, and iiroscntcid a farewell address tni Ix^liaU* ol' lliii MalioiiK'daii 
ouimnivuity. Dcle^^atcs from, several jiaris of r»eiie;al, llehar, am' ilie iiorih 
were present. Mr. Amir Ali, the secretary of tlic association, read I lie 
address, and Jlis Excellency ic[»licd as follows: — 

Gentlemen, — It is indeed extremely Ihittering to mo that 
the ]arg() dopnlatioii which fills this hall should havt; come 
from so many important and distant cities ot India to ])resent 
me with an address expressive of yonr good-will and con- 
fidence. As the representative of Her Most Gracious jllajcsty 
and of the peojdo of Ijiiglaud, it is one ot the first duties ol 
tlui Viceroy so to conduct his administration as to rmidcr it, 
as far as possible, acceptable to the people over whom lie rules, 
and especially is ho>uounfl to make tht)se races who are in any 
way disadvantageously situated feel that they arc the ol.i(a-ts 
of his sympathy and solicitude. The guiding j.riueiple ol' 
English rule has always been to administer the affairs of the 
empire with absolute iraj»artuility in the iwesenee ot the 
di verse religions and nationalitios of wliiidi it is foiniiosi'd, 
and, in order that this may he effectiiidly irecoinplished, it is 
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its duty to see that each donomiiiation obtains a fair start, and 
that the conditions upon wliicli they enter on the contests of 
life are (equalized and fairly adjusted. The Mahomedaiis of 
India may, consequently, rest assured that the Governunuit 
will always vi(^w with the utmost sympathy and ap])roval their 
(Mideavours to remove tlie ])eculiar impediments whi(‘h hjimper 
their (^(Torts, especially when thosii impediments result from a 
cons(*i(aitious adhenMico to the behests of their ndigion. For- 
tunately th() whohi Mahomedan community, under tlie intel- 
ligent leaders 1 see beibre me, and with the assistance of many 
oth(‘r wis(? and thoughtful Mahomedans whom I ]iav(^ mvi in 
the ])rovinces, are energetically working for this end, and we 
alre^ady see tluj fruits of their labour both in the increase in 
the number of Mahomedan students at our various (^dneationai 
centres and in tlie high places which tln^y have b(‘guu to titke 
in the university and school competitions. 1 trust, therefore, 
that ere long the wliole Mahomedan youth of the country 
Avill be marching abreast with their Hindu brethren, and that 
all the prc'scait causes of complaint and dissatisfaction whicli 
you have so keenly felt will eventually disappear. In an^ 
event, be assured, gentlemen, that I highly value those? marks 
of sympathy and apjuobation which you have Ixmui pleased t.o 
express in regard to my general administration of the country. 
Descended as you are from those who formerly occupiiul such 
a commanding j;)osition in India, you are exceptionally well 
able to understand the responsibilities tijttaching to those who 
ruh?; nor d()(;s it surprise? me? to l(?arn, considering the? cireium- 
stances under whicli your forefathers (‘n.t(‘r(‘d India, that you 
should be fully alive to the necessity of closing its gates, for 
it is only by such precautions that (‘onbiut can reign, that 
commerce can flourish, or wealth increase. 

In conclusion, allow me to thaiflv you on behalf of Lady 
Duflerin for tlic? kind exjiressions you have made use of in her 
regard. She will be the first Vic(?roy’s consort — and I say it 
witli pride — whose jiopularity Avill bo more extensive and her 
fame more enduring than that of her husband. 
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On AloiKiay, tlie lidtli March 1888,a (lcpiii,atioii of tho Mahona'dan I/iitMaiy 
Society waited upon Jlis Excellency the Viceroy at [i i*.m. II is ICxcellcncy 
received the members of the deputation in tlie Tliroue-room of (.Tovenmient 
House. Nawal) Ahdool fjatif Ealiadiir, the sc^iTctary of tlie a.Hsoeia(ioi], read 
the address, to which His Excellency made the following T’^’p^y “ 

Gentlemen, --It is needless for me to assure yon tliat I am 
very stmsible of your kiiubiess iu presenting nn* vvitli an 
addrt'ss wliicit at once assurers me of your personal ref;*;u‘d 
towards Lady l)ufft>rin and mysidf, and of your pentTal 
approval of tbe way in whicli the administration of Imliti has 
been conducted during the period that 1 have presided over 
itSjGovernmcnt. J can well understand the satisfaction with 
which a,s Mahomedans you have Avatched the growth of the 
better understanding wliicdi has come to exist between onr- 
sedvos and the Amir of Afghanistan. From the moment I 
came into personal relations with Ilis Highness at liawal])indi 
uptil now, 1 have done everything in my power to make liim 
and his people understand tliat there is nothing we more* desire 
than tlie maintenance of Afghan indej)cnd(uic,e and th(‘ pros- 
perity of Afghanistan and its inhabitants. Th(i delimitation 
of the liUsso-Afghan boundary has imdouht(‘d]y removed a 
fertile occasion of friction, dispute, and uncertainty, and the 
very fact of llussia having herself diwii a line beyond wliich 
her progress southwards is not to extejid is an additional 
(dmnent of sc^curity. This fortunate circumstance, however, 
should not tempt us to neglect those ordinary pr(M:?aulions 
which all nations take, and are bound to take, when t]i(‘y 
a, re conterminous or nearly conterminous with great military 
monarchies. The most jpaccful and well-disposed govern- 
ments ar(^- sometimes pc)w'erl(‘ss in the presence of a ivave of 
popular feeling, or the ambition of a strong military iiarty, 
and if a natiolf washes to maintain its territory inviolate, thij 
only (pertain way of doiiig so is to render its frontier im])reg- 
uabl(‘ to attack. Fortunately tlio natural features which 
characterise th(‘ boundaries of imlia are such as to rcndiT this 
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task Loth of oasy and comparatively cheap accomplishnn'nt. 
The system of railways which we have re(.*ently constructed 
would enable us in a very short period to c-onceiitrate the 
wln)le forces ol‘ India at whatever point mij^ht be threatened ; 
and the pass(‘s that lead from the outsid(' world are easily 
defensible. Inasmuch as the one desire both of the ( Jovern- 
ment and of th(‘. }) 0 ople of India is to bc^ hdt alom^. in order 
tliat tlu'Y may tread the paths of peace and pron^n'ss, the 
conditions I have referrt^d to are sunicienlly reassurine^, but, if 
anything were wanting b) enhance our satisl'action, it would 
b(i th(‘ spontaneity and patriotism (evinced by our Indian 
])rinces in placing large sums of money at the disposal of the 
(Tovcrnment, with a view to rendering still mor(‘ (‘ffectiial those' 
precautionary ineasures upon which the executiv(^ has so ])ru- 
dently einba,rk(‘d ; nor is it unnatural that a ]\Iahom(!(]an C(«n- 
inimity like yours(dv(‘S should take a just pride in the faet 
that 11 is Highness the Nizam, the chief IMahoinedan ruler in 
India, slnmld have put himself at the head of this movement 
ami afforde(l so splendid an example. 

1 SCO with pleasure that yon l)av(' becui goo<l enough to 
allud<‘- to the arinngcnunts made witli tlie lirm of Messrs, Cook 
and Son for tln.^ ])romotion of the comfort of the Mahonn'dan 
pilgrims to M(‘cca. This wns a matter in which I took the 
(h'cqjcst personal interest, as during my stay at (k)nstantiiU)]do 
I had been made aAvare of the extortions and hardships to 
whicli they were exposed ; and it is alr(,‘axly evident that the 
system is working well, and that the benefits attaiiuid under 
it are considerable. 

I must also thank you for the specially friendly terms which 
you use towards Lady Dufferin and her efforts to ho of service 
to the suffering women of this country. However fully her 
emh^avours may be appreciated, th^jrc is no one but myself 
who knows the unremitting labour, attention, tliought, and 
anxicity which she has given to this sid)j(H*t; but I assure you 
she hiels herself inor(> than rewarded by the gTan'rous support 
which she has receiv(id on all si(h;s, and by the fact that 
the institution she has estahlislu'd should have lK‘(;{>ine so 
thoroughly incorporated with the social system of the country. 
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And now, goiitlorncu, in coiielusiou, nllow mo to assnn^ yon 
that I shall never forget your kindness ; that, I shall watch 
with extreme interest the efforts of the Maliomedan euimmmity 
to place themselves in line with th<ur Jliiidii fe I low-si ihjects 
in the matter of education and the other requirements of 
modern civilization; and that the success which I do not 
hesitate to predict for you will always command my warmest 
sympathies. 


FAKKWKLL ADDRESS FliOM Tlll-l TALUKDAliS OF 0U1>H. 

On lliL' o(“ Saturday, tlic 7tli Aiiril, 18S8, Jlis Kxdrncncy llio A^icf'niy 
and I.ady Diilicrin were entertained at a ^rand Jelc by tiic 'ralnkdars t>r Oudh 
al the Baradari in Lucknow, Baja Anieta- Ilossein n^ad an address to tlie 
Yii^oroy on behalf of the Talnkdars, anti His Excellency replied as folhavs: — 

Tauikdabs of OiiDTi, — Being well acqnnintiMl witli tli(‘ liis- 
tory of your country, I a-m fully able to apprtu'iate llie signiii- 
camio of the gathering 1 see Ixifore nie. Roprtistaitiiig as yon do 
its groat territorial families and both its agricultural and its 
political interests, it is a matter of deep satisfac.ti(.)n to uk^ to be 
assured of your confidence, as the head of the riov(U‘i;ni(‘nti of 
India, and also of yonr good-will as the iMipresentative of the 
Queen. There is nothing Her Majesty more dosings tlian that it 
should be brought home to the conyictious and, (innsciences of 
her subjects in India, great and small, not only that slui has their 
general welfare at heart, but also that she takes a deep porsoiial 
interest in everything that concerns them. By no iin^ans the 
least of my important functions is so to carry myself towards Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects as to make this thoroughly known 
and understood, and I am pleased to see from the language you 
use that my efforts to nrod^cc this result have proved cfbuBiiial. 
Unhappily, with every desire to keep himself in touch witii all 
classes and communities, a Viceroy’s occupations confine him 
necessarily so liiuch to his oifice, that it is only with an iidhu- 
tesiinal portion of his Indian fello^v-subjects that he ever suc- 
ceeds in coming into contact ; consequently, I must ask yon to 
be my interpret(jr to tIios(! large populjitions with which you 
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jirc coinicct(Ml, and to convey to them in my name my warm 
appreciation of the loyalty which animates the whole of Oudh 
from OTU^ (aid to the other, at the. same time that you assure 
them of the d('C]) solicitude felt both by the Queen and by the 
Knjj^lisli people for tlie ])rosperity of tliis great province. For- 
tunatcdy, for thi' last fiv years it has been in the charge of one 
of the ablest and most eminent statesnnai that this generation 
has S(‘cn, of a writer who has done more than almost any one 
else to disseminate in Europe an ad(‘qiiate idea of the liistory, 
the pliilosophy, the poetry, and the characteristics of the Indian 
])eopl(iS. Moreover, combining as he dot;s eminent ])riicdical 
ability with the liighest liti^rary attainments, he has left behind 
him in the University of Allahabad, in the Legislative Council 
of tlie North-west, and in various other measures adojded by 
the (liovernment of India at his instance, innumerable monu- 
ments of his zcjal, v isdom, and forethought. And now he has 
becai suc(*eeded by a ruler whose fatln-r sacrificoddus life in the 
public service, who has been long connecftHl witli you by the 
closest ties, who has occupied positions of tlje highest rtisponsi- 
l)ility both under the Home Covernment and under the ( Jovern- 
ment of India, and who has already given abundant proofs of 
his deep and earnest desire to guide you in a wise, sympathetic, 
and Ixmevohmt spirit along that path of reasonable progress 
and material and political improvenumt which you have so 
wiscily chosen. 

I will not attempt to follow you throngh your review of the 
policy of the Government of India during the last four years, 
which you have embodied in terms so kind and so flattcn’ing to 
mys^elf, though I cannot help expressing my satisfaction at 
finding that you appreciate in an adc(iuate manner the efforts 
w(i ar(i making to secure the peace of India by rendering our 
frontiers impervious to attack on tjie north-west, and by the 
(extension of our jurisdiction over tlie entire valley of the Irra- 
waddy on the east. Our action in both din^ctions has been 
forced upon us by external conditions over whieli we had no 
control. They must be regarded as simple measures of lioirie 
defenee, which cannot fail to contril)ut(j powerfully to the 
quiet and security of our own house for many a. year to come. 
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l>ut, tlioiigli unwilling to dotain you long, I must n^turn you 
my special thanks for your cx])ressions of gratitude to the 
(fovorninent of India for the estahlishiucnt of th(^ Allaluihad 
University and the creation of tlu^ Provincial Legislative 
Council of the North-west. As 1 have already mentioned, 
both these measurers were originally suggested by Sir AllViMl 
Lyall, and what better proof could you have than th(‘se of the 
desire of the Government of India to syitJP'^lbize with your 
aspirations, and to do everything in its ])ower to (Uiabh^ this 
province to hold its head high amongst its indglibours ? Most 
heartily do I congratulate you on their a(M|nisition, for I am 
fully persuadiul that you will make a good and (hectual use of 
botli. 

Tliere is one otlier most im])ortant h'gislativc^ nuiasun^ upon 
whhdi th(i Governnnuit of India also embarkiHl at the instanc(^ 
of Sir Alfred Lyall, to which I must also refer, mimely, thi^ 
Oudh Kent Act. 'Jduit Act was introdm^ed with the view <d‘ 
terminating in a iair and impartial manner those disjuUcs, un- 
certaintit‘s, and com j)li cations which had arisen ri'garding tlio 
st«itns of the. Oudh ryot, and 1 am glad to have this ojiportiinity 
of exyiressing my high appreciation of the libtu*al and In'arty 
manner in which the talukdars of Oudh met tlu. Govennnent 
on this question. Had it not been for the fair and generous 
way in which they consented to assist us, the matter which has 
now been hayipily settled in a way greatly to beiKillt th(‘. culti- 
vator, without, i trust, ^in auy degree injuring tlie talnkdar, 
might have grown iij) into a controversy only too well calcnlabid 
to sow’^ ill-feeling and dissension between two classes vvhose in- 
terests, if only properly regarded, will bo found to Ixi iiiteixhs 
yKuident and closely conncided Avith each other. Again I say, 
genthunen, I thank yon heartily, and (^specially my hoiiourahlo 
colleague Kami Shankar Tinksh, for the manner in which you 
have dealt with the land qiKJstion in Ondh. 

Turning now to two matters upon which yon justly ]mdr. 
yoiirselvc's — the smreess w ith which you are Avorkiiig your local 
self-government, and the ausjncioiis fact of Ibu* Majesty s 
jiibileii having resulted in the foundation of a Scliool id Arts 
and ludustri('S — I would observe that, as I have frequently 
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stilted, loeal S(‘U-i!^ovennneiit has never had ii bettc^r IViend in 
India than myself. 1 liave watched its operations tlironghont 
thii country with great interiist, and though, as was to be (‘X- 
peeted, there is a considerable difference in the rc'sults which it 
has produced in different localities, there seems to be a v(‘ry 
geiu'riil consensus of o])inion that tlu^ systcun is iis a whole 
working in a promising and successful manner, especially in 
the larger centres of population. Some municipal bodies may 
be inert, local and district boards may fall short of the ex- 
])ectations formed of them by their friends, but tlui great i‘a(*t 
naiiains that trom one end of the country to the other, whether 
in the uihan or th(i rural districts, there an? numerous bodies of 
men who arc busily occupied in looking after the afiahs of tla^ 
im])ortant communities they represmit, who are bcung made to 
fei‘l the responsibilities attacliing to a public ])ost, and win. are 
gradually learning to look beyond the range of their own 
private interests and businesses, and to entertain an inttdligent 
and lively concern for the common good. It is in this way, and 
under this discipline, that true patriotism and a wise puldic, 
spirit can alone be generated, and glad am 1 to learn from 
several ijid (.‘pendent sources of the su<*.cessful way in which both 
have bcion (hjveloped in your own midst. 

I i]e(‘d hardly observe that I am much pleased to learn that 
you are in a fair way of establishing a Scliool of Arts and In- 
dustries. Both as th(‘. head of the Governuumt and personal ly 
1 have always taken the d(:?opest interest in t(‘chnic.al education. 
] luive called the attcuition of all the subordinate Governments 
to the desirability of promoting this branch of instruction by 
every moans in their power, and I never lost an opportunity of 
reminding the gcmeral public of the many benefits to be derived 
from a large measure of technical skill being diffused ananigst 
the people. But I must ask you hlways to remember that it is 
not within either the competence or the functions of the Siiprmiie 
Goveriiraent to give practical effect to its views. This latter 
responsibility devolves upon the local governments in a certain 
degree, but still more largely upon the various Indian com- 
inuiiitics. Even the local goverimieiits, unassisted by tlie 
liberality and by the counsels of those who are in a ]>osition to 
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support and diroft tludr efforts, eaii do Init Jittl(‘. 1ii(1(hh1, 1 
know no road alonf^ which it is so (hvsirahlo to niarcli \Nitli 
caution and discretion, and witli a yicvv to tlio lo(‘al needs, 
opportunities, ainl reqnirenunits or<‘ach district; hut you at nil 
events in contributing no less a. sum than live laklis to this 
most noble and practical mode of ni(‘e1ing the ne(Mls, embarrass- 
ments, and wants of modern Indian civilization, desiTve the 
highest ])raise, a-nd most warmly do 1 congratulati' you on the 
extraordinary sue, (‘.ess whi(di has attemhal your efforts. 

And now, gentleriKm, allow m<^ to tliank you from tlu^ bottom 
of my heart for tlu^ kind (expressions which you ha\ (‘ us(m1 towards 
Ijady Dufferin and her (dlbrts to mitigate tln^ trials to whi(*h 
for so many generations Indian ladies have Ix^en (^\[K)se(l, 
without any of those alleviations with which Western S(‘ic‘nce 
has so amply provided their sisters in other lands. I am inde(‘d 
happy to tliink that the institution which my wif(‘ has foiimhMl 
has taken such d(i(‘p root in the eontid(ai(;o of tlu^ people, has 
been so nourished and supjKutol throughout the length and 
breadth of the land by all the inbdligent (‘la,ss(‘s, lias Ixven so 
entiowed with princely gifts, that its permanent vitality and 
continued Cixistenco are amjdy seemred. With th('S(‘ iiusjhiaous 
results already obtained, Lady Dufferin will l(‘av(^ your shor(‘S 
with the happy assurance that slie has really accomplisluMl a 
useful and successful w^ork amongst you, and that lier nam() 
wall be remembered with gratitude not merely in the mansions 
of the rich and of the gmiat, but in the hiimbh^ d\v(d lings of the 
poor, for many a generation. 

in conclusion, g(‘iitlomen, I must again hid you goo<l-l>y(^ 
I shall lay down my great office at the end of this year with 
many a regretful h'cliug, but at the same time with a mo<t 
grateful recollection of the universal indulgeiux^ with which 
my humble endeavours to do my duty amongst you liav(3 l)cen 
met I am already the ohh'st A^iceroy that lias ov(‘r ruled in 
India, and I feel the time has come when in the public int(‘r(‘sts 
the heavy resjionsibilities of my office should be c,oniid(;d to 
the bauds of a younger man; l>ut at least I can cajry away 
with me the consolation of knowing that at no time dunng the 
past hundred years has there prevaibnl a de(‘p(‘r ieeling of 
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S(M*nrity in r(‘iV‘rc‘i"ice to ull tliosc groat iiitca’osts upon which the 
liappinoss of every nation so niucli depeiuls as at the ])rescnt 
moment, and tlint, while tlie ])rince in his ])ahu*.o is eonseious 
thnt his throiK^ is as linnly and irr(‘.vocal.)ly se<*nr(Ml to him and 
liis dynasty as is that of the (iuemi-Emjm^ss herself, the 
Z(‘inimhir in Ids eonntry-hi)US(% th(> trader in his sho]), the 
linmh](i ryot iji his cabin, are all e(iTia]]y convinced that wh(‘r<‘ 
they liav(‘ sown tliere also th(‘y shnll and lluit English 

might and Englisli justicti ar(^ ever ready at hand to ])rot('ct the 
land J’rom outward aggression, and to (aisnre t(» (^v(‘ry citi/<‘n 
the untroub](‘d enjoyment of his riglits and privil(‘g(‘s within 
its borders. 


FAlM-AYin.L ADDKFSS KltOM 1V1 A IK )M KDAN ASS( h:I A'lMO AS 
AT I.UCKNOW. 

Oil Taestliiy, l-lie U)Ui Ajiril, iSSS, at p.m., llie A]ijimi;i.n-.bi:ilsa-i-Isliiniia, 
and olh(.‘r M;d join (.‘dan f*ocintios in Liickiiovv, waited im Ills lixcellnne.y iliti 
Vie(‘iiiy al Oox cniniout House in Lucknow, and presented liiin with an 
addri'ss, wJiicli was read by Mimslii Iintia/ Mi. 

His Lxc(‘Il(Micy, in ie[)ly, spoke as Ibllows : — 

(iioNTLEMUN, — 1 rotum you my b(\st thanks for the fritaidly 
and tlatt(‘ring addr(‘ss with which you have presmited me. I 
n(‘ed not now repeat wliat 1 have ofbai said, that having for so 
many years of iny jirevious public cart'or found myself dustily 
coniKHittid with MahoimHlan (Toviirnoients and MahouKalan 
jiopulations, it was an additional pl(*asure to me in coming to 
India, to rcinKunlxu* that it would b<i one of my dutiiis to wat(‘h 
ov(‘r the interests ol‘ fifty millions of Her Majesty’s Mahomodan 
subjects. Fifty millions of men are themselves a nation, and 
a. V(‘ry powerful nation ; and whoji we rememlxu' the circum- 
stances limber which the MahonuMlan community has comti to 
form an integral part of tlie Indian people, and all the splendid 
antecedents attaching to their history, a ruler^^would indeed be 
(hivoid of all political instinct if he were not careful to consider 
their wants and wishes, and to bring their status and condition 
into harmony with the gcmeral system over which lie pn^sides. 
Hut you hav(‘ another es]H‘<‘ial claim upon my syni])athy and 
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g(H)<I-\vi!l. Owiiio- to ciroiinistaiici^s lu'yoiid your own coiitiol 
and to tlio lU'oossity ot coni on n in to certain acccjitt'd Iradi- 
tions attacliing to yonr r(digioiisconYicti()ns, you long occumic'd 
a. disadvantag(‘ous j)osition in relation to your Hindu rcl)(»w- 
isul>j(K*ts, tor, wlien'as tluur youtli W(ue trec^ to Juasti'r at an 
early ago tli()se acciuinuneiits wliicli ar<i tlu^ (‘SS(‘iitiar|avlinii- 
naries to most employments in the pnl>]i(i sevrvice, tlu^ Maho- 
medan childnm werti re(|uired to d(na)te tlieuisit v<\s to tlu' 
studies enjoiiKMl hy tb(‘ir spiritual guid(‘S. ( 'onscMjiKaitly you 
\V(‘ro Ix'giiming to lag behind in that arduous rac(‘ in wliieh it 
is so desirable tliat all s(M.‘tions ot our body ])olitie should Ix^ 
able to ongag<^ upon 0(|ual bu-iiis. Hut, howevm* great might 
be th(^ sympatliy of (iovernnumt with your unibrtiinate. ]K)si- 
tioii, it was precluded by those strict principles ot impartiality 
whi..h, I trust, no Indian administration will (ivea* lu^ tem|)tt‘d 
tor a moment to violate or m^glect, from (axhuuliiig to you ad- 
vantages which could ojily b(‘ (‘ujoyed at tlie (^x|m‘US(^ ol’tlu^ 
interests ot Hevr JMajesty’s other Indian subjeits. Hut wliar it 
could do it did. it issued the rtisolution of \ho loth otduly, 
18£5. For the nnisons T have stated, that rcsoluliou un- 
doubtedly fell short of the (expectations you Innl com <.‘ive(l, 
but, as I trust will lu^ the ease witli nuiny otlim* acts oi‘ tlui 
Government, as time wcnit on it was found to b(^ of' a mon^ 
beneficial and (dTectivo character than was at tirst supposed, 
and 1 am proud to think that by this barc^ act of ;justi(*(‘, I hav<^ 
been able to give you a gatisfaotory pixof of my deep and warm 
solicitude. 

Acknowledging, as I do with tlnmks, the favourabh* ojnnion 
whi(di you have exjiressed in regard to the general jiolicy t)ur- 
sued by my coll(3agU(is and myself, I desire in a sp(X‘i;d inanuer 
to recognise the generous tomis in which you luiv(‘- nlern'd to 
the Civil Service Comiuissif.m. AVhen that coinniission Avas 
appointed, the ci/ininission its<df and the motiv(‘s o\' tin? 
Govmaiment in nominating it were denouneiMl by a, (*.(‘rtain 
portion of the native press in a very unworthy maimer ; but 
there is no honest person in India, 1 imagimi, who is not new 
satisfied that the commission Avas acluate(l by a single-minded 
(h‘sire to o[)en still wider the do(»rs of our public efii(*es to the 
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iijitivcs of liidiji, and tliat its members have discharged the 
task intrusted to them in an earnest and liberal spirit. Their 
recommendations are now being considered by the lo(*a] govern- 
ments, and 1 do not think 8ir Charles Aitcliison and his aldi? 
associates need Ixi anything but gratified by the way in which 
their proposals liave beem generally received by the public at 
large. 

1 also note Avith pleasure that yon are good (‘iiough to refia' 
in terms of approbation to that portion of a r('cent speech 1 
inad(‘ at (yalcutta, in wliich, with all pt)ssible earinvstness, 1 en- 
deavoured to impress upon the various communities which ar(i 
united into a wliole, undc^r the Imperial Crown of India to live 
in ])ea(X‘. find good-iellowship with one anotlier. l)iverg(*m^es 
of raxie and difierern'cs of religi(Ui, and the historical circurn- 
staiKiOs in Avhich those divergences and differences have cnigi- 
nat(Ml, must inevitably give rise from time to time to occasional 
discrepancies of opinion, as wdl as to political aiid sexual 
friction ; but the causes which geaiciratc^ these evanescent fires 
will b(3 found, on examination, to be absolutely insignificaint in 
the pres(‘n(Xi of those far mightier forces which work for peace 
and amity amongst you. The former are too frecpieiitly born 
only of prejudice, fanaticism, misapprehension, and perversity; 
the latter are clos(?ly incorporated with your most precious 
material interests, and are essential to the well-bdng of your- 
selves and oi your children’s children. Those amongst you who 
ar(i acquainted with history, whether jn the East or the West, 
Avill have observed that tliere is no circumstance which better 
(‘xemplities the occasional folly of mankind tlian the absolute 
indifference of subsequent generations to those very disputes 
and controversies for the sake of which their fortdathers only 
too fre([uently ])er8ecut('d and destroyed each other. 

And now, in conclusion, to you !tlso 1 must return, as I have 
already done to so many others, both in my wife’s and my own 
name, our united and heartfelt thanks for the kind manner in 
which yt)u have recognised her efforts for tlie amelioration of 
the condition of the ladies of India. In bidding you g(x)d-bye, 
1 Avish you all prosperily and happiness, and 1 would ask you 
to remember that, when all is said and done, your future is very 
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riincL ill your own liiiiuls. Governmont iniii <lu lUr loss than is 
iiiia'::ine(l eithor for the happiness or the advancMnnent oft lie 
people; but the. intellijroinec aiul energy with ivJiieh your 
Icuiders in all ])ai‘ts of the country are promoting the. e.a.us<^ ol' 
edneation, and are affording laeilities to the rising gmieralion 
to inahe up for tlie time that has been lost, is itself a certain 
pledge of eventual success. 


SPEECH AT FAUEWELL PALE A'l’ SIM la A. 

On th<' cvcniiia; of’ tho 24tli Septcinl)cr, 18r?rt, the Vi(;.ci\>y and lliti foiintoss 
of ])iifT(irin wcm'o eii tori ai nod at a larcvvoll balJ, _i;ivon in tlio 4’o\vii Hall ol 
Simla, liy the members of the Simla United Service (Unb. All tlie society oi 
Simla was ])re.s(nit (»ii the occasion. At supper the Hon. Lioutenant-Oeneral 
(..Iljo-snoy, military memhor of the Viceroy’s (Vmncil, projtoscd tln^ hoaUh ol' 
Lord and Lady DulTeria, in rei>l 3 ' to which His .Hxcillency spoke tis follows : ~ 

( tX^NERAL CllESNEY, LaHIES, AND Gx]NTLEMEN, — 1\) Sliy tllflt 
Jaidy .DuHerin and I arc? both det^ply tonclR‘d l)y kind way 
wliich tlio society of Hinila lias joined togtdhor in giving us 
this fan^well entertainment, is to say very litth' in eomparison 
with what we both feel. If anything could (uiliance our 
gratitude, it is the eloquent and graceful inanmu' in wliiidi 
(buieral Clu'siiey, as your representative, has conveyed to ns 
your good wishes and adieus. (Applause.) The viiieroys ol 
India, g.s other represoritativos of Her Majesty (ds(‘.wher(s avr. 
called upon to lead a kind of double lihi and to discharge* two- 
fold functions. On the one hand, as govc?rnoi;s and administra- 
tors, burdemul with heavy and anxious executive respousibi litie^s, 
they are bound to give their time and their best (uiergics to 
tliosii important duties u})oii the proper discharge ot whic.h tlu^ 
welfare of their lellow-sabj^cts de})(uids. On iho other lumd, 
as heads of tln^ communities amongst whom it is their liappi- 
ness to live, they ure called upon to dispense those hosi)italiti(*s 
and to exercise tlxoso representative functions whicli tradition 
has recognised as appertaining to their state. IJnfortuuatoly, 
however, the conditions of this great emjiire are such, the 
(•arc's and anxieties of Indian administration are so c,unstant 
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and absorbing, as greatly to impede and fetter the Viceroy in 
the execution of thes(' his ligliter and more genial labours. 
Secluded all day within thc^ four walls of his office, he is 
compelled to lead a monastic — indcxid, so little does he S(H) 
even of his own wife, 1 miglit almost say a celibate — existence. 
(Laughter.) Consequently he has neithtT tlie time nor the 
o])portunities to give so much thought as ho miglit othcirwise 
desire to ministering to the wxdl-being and con tint of lliat 
1‘airer portion of the society u|k)T 1 whose verdict his ])opu]arity 
and estimation so largely and so jiroperly dc'pend. Ccjnseious, 
thendbre, of my shortcomings in this ros]>ect, 1 am all the more 
glad to find that my own enforced austerity — which, 1 liaston 
to assure every lady present, is merely offii‘ial and assumed, a, ml 
altogether Ibndgn to my real inclinations — has bec^n forgiven 
and condoiK'd, in consideration of tlie way in which I^ady 
Dufferin — whom I am almost disclosed to reder to ratlnu* as 
my colleague on the Vicer(^gal throm^ tlian as my wile-- has 
endeavouixid to supplement my laches and delici(‘nci(‘S. (Ap- 
plause.) In one respect, at all events, 1 know 1 sliall haw. 
merited some recognition from a very influential and powerful 
eJass — 1 mean th(^ young ladies — for now that a diHicait Vice- 
r(‘gal residence has bec.ui erected, all future gene:i*ations of 
Simla maidinis will have far better opportunities of displaying 
both their graces and their pretty frocks, whem tliey honour 
Government House with their presence^, than had any of their 
predeci^ssors. ((Jheers.) lie that, however, as it may^ I am 
sure it will Ix^ gratifying to all my friends to kmnv that, no 
matter how litth‘ he may be abh^ to slow it, it is always a 
great comfort and consolation to any one in my situation to 
feel that, while Ini is pursuing his solitary labours, uncheored 
by those soirial relaxations which are ojien to others, ho is, 
nevertheless, surroumhxl by an atoosphere of sympathy and 
good-will on tln^ part of his countrymen and countrywomen. 
Such genial and subtle influences hav(i an eflect little com- 
preh(uided perhaps by those from whom they unconsciously 
emanate, in sustaining his energies, micouraging his efforts, 
and soothing his ruffled spirits. For four successive years 
Jvady Dufferin and niysell have liad th(‘ honour of presiding 
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over the society of this place, ciiid durint^ tlie whole of Uiat 
period we hav(^ experienced nothinf!; Imt tlie irreati'st kiiuhu'ss 
Iroin all its members. That nnvarii‘d }:(ood-will has iu>w iouud 
its final consummation and ex]»ression in tliis b(‘antii'ul ball 
and baiKpiet. It therefore only remains for ine, ladies and 
g(ntl(imen, to express to yon our heartfelt gratitude, a,nd 1o 
assure you, both iti Lady Duflbrin’s name and my own, lluit. 
those Ivind, and T hope I shall not be thought impertinent it 1 
add beautiful faces, whose friemlly and sympatludic smiles 
have so often gladd(med our sojourn amongst, yon, will always 
bo a welcome sight to us wherever \ m \ may Ik^, w lndlKu* in oiir 
home in Ireland or in the ambassadorial i)alae,(‘ at Home. 
(Ijoud and contiiiiKal aj»plaus(\) 


HEl’LY TO ADDltESS FPOM TWh) MUNiCtPAI. ( ;()]\lMITTt:t: 

OF LAllOllE. 

'J’lic A^iociroy left Simla on Tii.s final autumn four on tlir i-Tli of Nov(;ml't'r, 
4888. On tlic 11th of Eovombor lie arrived nt Laliorc, and at llie railway 
station was [uesented with a farewell addiess by the M aiiici[)al {.'/ommiiiee ol 
tlio city. In rc])ly, Ills Excellency s])okc as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to return yon my most e.ordial thanks 
for your address, and for the loyal expressions contained in it 
towards Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, as well as for tln^ 
kindly terms in whieji you have referred to my apjnoacliiug 
(h^parturo from India. Having had many occasions of he- 
comiiig acquainted with the public-sjnrited citizens oi Lahoia*, 
1 should indeeul have been sorry had 1 not had an opportunity 
of bidding them good-bye bidbre leaving Iiidia. 

1 have to thank yon for tln^ flattering maniuu' in wliicli you 
refer to the results vd' ifiy administration, rrospi'rily and 
contentment can only bo secuKsi in times of peac(‘ ri;ac(^ is 
the greatest blessing wliich a country can (‘ujov, and, living as 
you do in a frontif*r provincf^, it does not surjuise im^ tliat you 
should appreciat('. to tlie full the value ol’ tlui precautions 
vvhi(di the Government of India has takiai against all possihle 
risks of aggression. Idu' best si‘(*uril\ agaijist so grrsit a 
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calamity is timely ])reparatioii. Any want of preparation is 
its(‘lf an inyitation to attack. Not only so, but by encouraginjj; 
tlie Lopes of those sections of a neighbourinfjj })eo])lo wlio may 
be anxious for war, it wi^akens the hands of tlnur governments 
when endea vouring to maintain a friendly attitude ^towards 
you. JTa[)i)ily, at a cost which is infinitevsimal as compared 
with tlie expcaiditure of Europc^an nati(jns for a similar 
[uirpose, we are in the course* of putting the* whole of our 
nortli-west frontier into such a. state of reasonable <lefence as 
will enable you to continue to cultivate your fields iji pea(*(^ 
and contentment. 

And now I must thank you for tlie kind manmu* in whi(‘h you 
have alluded to the (efforts made by Lady Dufferin to improve 
tlie condition of the wonnui of India. Tlie association over 
which my wife now presid(‘s, and the presidentship of whicvh 
lias, 1 am glad to say, bc^en accejiti'd by the Marchioness oi‘ 
Lansdowne, stands now on a-ii assured ba-sis of success. It ha,s 
a sound system of organization, and, thanks to the readiness 
with which peo|>h* in India, both European and native, ha.vo 
contributed towards it, it is in a favourable position iinancially^ 
With thes(‘. conditions we may anticipab^ its future su(?cess, 
and leolc for^^ard with confidence to the day when India uill 
bt^ adequately provided with hospitals for tlu^ reiieption and 
tre{itm(‘iit of women, and with wom(*n practitioners capable of 
affording propi'r medical attendance to their own sex. Eacdi 
institution, such as that AvhicJi will bo opened by Lady 
Dufferin to-niorroAv, may be regarded as one more stop towards 
this consummation, and it affords the greatest ph^asure both 
to Lady Dufferin and myself that the most imjiortant institu- 
tion of this kind in the Punjab will bear tlie name of Lady 
Aitchison, which 1 feel sure you all prize and venerate 
equally with that of her husband. ^ 

And now, g(*iitlemcn, I will bid yon farewell. You have 
always received mo with kindness. You have judged my 
conduct with indulgence, and have never wHliheld your 
generous apprctiiatioii gf the endeavours of my Government 
to do its duty. As long as 1 live I shall always retain a must 
afleedionate recollection oJ‘ the brave and higli-miiKlcd races 
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of tho Punjab, with so many of whoso oliicrs aiul loadiio- 
men I have formed ties of p(irsonal friendsliiit. Mny ('very 
blessin" that Providen(?e has in its gifts rest upon you anil 
yours for many a geiieration ! 


IlEPLY TO AN ADPr-ESS EEOM TTIE ANJUMAN-MTIIIAD, 

LAllOilE. 

On the ICtli of Novemher, 1888, a deimtiition IVom the Aiijiiman-i-lliliMil 
waitcil on tlie Vioeroy at Ooverninent House, Liihori', and jirosenteil liiiii with 
a farewell address ou behalf of their Association, to whicli His Kxeelleiiey 
replied as fallows : — 

Gentlemen, — I liavo mucli pli^isiiro in aceoptinjj^ tlu* 
axMniss whicli you luivc iKMiii kind cnoiip^h to ]>resci)t to mi\ 
Hiid ill listening to your expressions oi‘ ii))proval of the work 
w^]ii(ili I have boini able to do as Viceroy. l1io cares and 
responsibiliticis of a Viceroy are, as you yoiirselv<‘s realizis 
•very great, and with the dcvelo])nient of onr system of govinii- 
incnt in India they show a temhniey to increase rather tlian 
diminish. Nor can the public at large have any concejdion 
either of what is being accomplished by the Goveriimcmt ibr 
tlui good of the people over so vast an area as tliat comjirisrd 
witliin the peninsula of Hindustan, or the enormous amount of 
anxiety and labour which it entails. In tho Ihinjah alone, to 
mention a single subject, the Swat Kiver, Sidnai and (./lumah 
Canals hav() been opened, fertilizing nearly a million acres, 
wliile projects for the extension of the Western tlumiui (biial 
and for th(? construction of thcj Jhclnm Canal, which, it is 
estimated, will irrigate between tluun anotheu* half million 
acres, have received ti e tipproval of the Government ot India 
and been recommended to the »Secretary of State. I'he wt^altli 
of the country, and the outlet which will thus he aflordcMl to 
the inhabitants of congested districts for improving tlieir 
material conditions, cannot fail to be very (‘considerable. 

To the extension of railways, again, great att(‘rition has 
been paid by my Government, and not only liavc? b70 mih;‘S ot 
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rniliiary railways ojxaiod (luring- tli(' past four y(virs, but 
2235 ]nil(‘s of coniiiioroial and protoctivo railways liavo also 
been ooinplcbid within tbo saiiio period ; iind 2(;Iol more, an? 
now nnd(ir eonstrnclion. 

Nor hav(' the more domestic, ecmeerns of the ]>eo])l{‘ of the 
eonntry es(*ap(‘d onr attention. Tlhi Coverinmajt has lon<;' 
r(^aliz(Ml the (‘xt,ent to ivhieh disease which is tlio direct 
]>ro(liict of iiisa.nita.ry (conditions affecds the and ndards 

the a.d van (a an out of tlie jiopulation of India. d’h(‘ (‘fforts 
made in the just towards im|)rov(‘d saTiitation havc^ 1)een ](\ss 
fruitful of ^ood n'snlts than tln^y miii^ht hav(‘ biaai had fnnds 
b(‘(*n more easily ju’occurable, and had tlua’c Ikmmi ])ro])or 
aj^’faieies for directinii^ ndbrm. The rcHumt h‘i;islat iv(‘ enact- 
imaits ndatino- to inuni(*ij»al (commitb^es and lo(*al boards 
ha,Aa) j)rovid(.‘d the a.ii^eiiey r(‘<]nir(‘(b ainl the rules whicdfc 
r(‘striet(d tin' advancement of moiK'y on loan to lo(*al bodi<‘S 
for sanilary and oth(‘r similar jairjiosics liave been considerably 
r(dax(‘d. 1\> assist tine loccaJ aLr(mci(‘S in direetinp^ sanitary 
im|)rov(mi(‘nts, \ve intend to appoint a ccaitral sanitary board 
in each ])rovinc(‘, and I sin(*eroly trust that thoso mccasiiros 
will jj;radually result in the imj)rov(*meiit of draimiij^o throutj^h- 
out th(^ (.‘ountry, in the jawision of a «U})j)ly of ])ure water in 
towns and villa|j;es, and in the goruu’al adoj)tion of simjdc 
rules t(j r(co:ulate village sanitation. 


LADY DUDDEKIN’S LKri.Y TO THE LEIMJESENTATI VES OE 
THE AVOMEN OF THE ITJiNMAli. 


On l lio HJtli of Novornluir, ISSvS, ii doeutatio]! of Nalivci ^ciillcinon waited 
on tlio Marcliioness of Diiffonii and Ava at (Jovoriuncnt House, Lahore, and 
])resent(’d her witli an Address on behalf of the winiien of the Punjab. The 
Address bore L'5,000 signatures. In rc]>l^, Her Excellen('y spoiie as 
follows : — 

Gentlemen, — The vccry kind words you have addressed to 
me, and the warm a])|)roval you exj)r(:css of the 'scheme with 
which 1 hav(c been specially connected here, toncli me deeply. 
It is true that 1 have taken the greatest jvossible iiitiTest in 
ihe intniguration of tin* National Association for Snpjdying 
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Modipiil Aid to WonKiii, and that, tlianks to the position I 
have held in tliis country, J have had (‘xceptionnl o])portuinti(‘S 
and iaeilities for j)r(‘Ssin!Li^ the needs of our Indian sisters, and 
tli<‘ir elaiins to all ihc l)eiielits wliieh inedi(*al seieuee (*au pro- 
cure for tliein, upon the Indian ])ul)lic. Hut my interest in 
tlu^ matter, or my efforts, or my words, would have been of no 
avail, had they not met with a ready response in the h(^*irts of 
their countryjuen ; had 1 not found fellow-labourers in (‘V(‘ry 
provijiee, and sympathy and j>ra(‘tic-aJ support in every })laeo 
where I have soui^ht it. 

I am e^lad to think that I am only one of th(‘ many hundreds 
to whom this movement ow(^s its vitality and its i^ri^at success, 
and to whom the kind words addressed to me mi^ht t>'[ually 
well be direct(‘d. I rejoice too in the belkd that th(‘ pc'ople of 
India have a(*ca‘pte(l and acknowledged this work as one that 
has to be dom^ and as one that they must do themselves; ami 
1 feel sure that, having r<‘eognis(al their <liity iii this r(‘S[)(M*t, 
th(>y will n(‘V(‘r fallor in tludr efforts to a(‘coiii|dish it. 

And now, pcudiaps, as this is tlu' only oc(‘asion upon whiidi 
^ I shall have an opportunity of exjm^ssing an opinion on the 
subject, you will allow me to point out to you 1h(‘ diiN'ction in 
whicli 1 v(*ntur(‘ to think your greatest efforts should bo made, 
in th(^ Jhinjal). 

TIk^ National Associatioji s('t l)eforo itself thro(^ obje(ds~ 
medical tuition, nuMlicul rclhd, and the wu}»ply of Irairntd 
nurs('s. It is to tin*, lirst of these that 1 desire to draw your 
serious consideration. IVIedical tuition is the v(*ry foumlation 
of a permaiunt supply of medical relief. Femah) hospitals 
and female dispensaries cannot succeed unh^ss you liava^ 
m(‘dical women to put into thc.ni ; and as I b(dieve that i^xrry 
part of India, will have to provide and to educate its own 
supply of :^'3ma]e doctor.^, it follows that ('ach y(*ar that is lost 
in any particular place in simding pupils to the univ(a*sity 
must seriously retard the jnogress of femahi medical relief 
in that part' of the country. 

There doiibthiss is a vague idea, abroad that Ihiglishwonnui, 
or native women from other provima's, can (‘asily b(‘ got to 
oflicer new hosj>ita]s and dispemsaries ; but this is a fals(‘ 
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iinprossioii. Tlic Eiiglisliwonioii who (iro able and \\illinp; to 
(ionio to India as doctors will always bo exceedingly low in 
nninber; and as r(‘gards native* wonie]i, eacli province will lor 
many a long year liavc more than enough to do in providing 
for its own reejnireinents, and will not be able to sparer any of 
its ediu‘ated medieval women to other jjlaces. It is, therefore, 
from the Punjab itse^lf that female doctors for the Punjab 
must as a, rulc^ be taken, and the question of finding them and 
ol‘ cHliurating them admits of no (hday. 

So strongly have tlie central committee of the National 
Association IVdt the necessity of helping on the cause of 
m(‘dical tuition here tliat they have made a s])ecial donation 
towards building a home for medical students at Lahore. 1 
trust you will comphdx) that work ; foi*, until a liruise for them, 
and a trustworthy matron to look after them, be provided, f. 
do not think that it is possible for many pupils to conn* and 
n^sidc in this jdarn^ 

With n^gard to the otlier two objects of the association, 1 
nnay congratulate you heartily u])on llie wuy in which they 
an* being carried out in the Punjab, l^kmiale medical reliefs 
is receiving the attention of the branch committ(>e, of private 
individuals, and of municipalities, at Delhi, at Kapurthala, at 
(Jurdas])or(*, at Quetta, at Ludhiana, at IMultan, and at many 
other ])laces ; while in the Lady Aitchison Hospital at Lahore 
vou have a great central institution whose benefi(Hmt infiuence 
will be felt throughout the province. TU<-re too you have the 
nutans of giving practi(?al instruction to your medical students, 
and of promoting the third obje(*t of the association by the 
training of native Dluiis. You have also, in the institution 
])resided over by Miss Hewlett at IJmritsar, om^ of the inost 
practical and one of tlu^ most successful training places for 
midw'ives tliat 1 know of in India. T tlunk, therefore, that I 
may rejoice with you at the progress that has been made in 
])romoting the obj(*(!ts of the association in this pr()vince; and 
when I learn, as 1 liope T sliall ere long, that the Hindustani 
female medical class at tlui Lahore University numbers at 
least fifty pupils, 1 shall i*eel satisfied that female m(*dical 
reli(‘f in the Punjal) rests upon a sure foumlation. 
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1 tliank you iK^artily for the kind words of your 

address, and I wish you e\ery possible su(*eess in your ('IVoiis 
to iinju'ove the condition and to increase tlie ha])piu(‘ss of our 
Indian sisters. 


SrEECII BY TUE VICEROY AT DUinUB IIF/LT) AT PATIALA 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE MAHARAJA’S MARPtlACE. 

()!i tlie 17tii of November, 1888, the Viceroy {itriv(‘d at I’atiala to atleiid 
tb(j m[irna;;e ceremonies ol’ Ills liiijjhtiess the Maharaja. The same alb'nioon 
a graiul diirhar was held in the Maharaja’s ])alace, iu the course of which 
His Excellency inldressed tlie assembly as follows : — 

Youu Honour, Chiefs of the ruNJAR, IjAdtes and 
( iENTLEMEN, — 1 need hardly say liow niucli [)l(‘asur(^ it ^iv(*s 
to be [)resent on this ausj)icious and joyful occasion. I am 
sure that in offerinii; my congratulations to the Maharaja 
of -Patiala on his inarriaj^e, and in wishing him and his lioust^ 
all the liapj)iness and ])ros|)ority that this world can ^ive, J 
am cxpixissing the unanimous sentiments of all present in tliis 
.^distinguished assembly. 

Wlien His Highn(\ss comes into possession of power, 1 f(^(‘l 
convinced tliat he will Avorthily maintain the honour of his 
ancestral hous(.^, and take a high jdace among tlie princes of 
India as a loyal and brave feudatory of Her Majesty tlu^ 
(iiK'on-Empress, as well jis a consckuitioiis and eidightenod 
ruler. 

And now, before I h^ave this assembly, I wish to say a fmv 
words regarding a subject of the utmost importance. You arc^ 
all aware that three years ago, when war seemed imminent 
upon our north-west(Tn frontier, th() native princes of India, both 
in the south and in the north, both Hindus and Mahom(‘(lans, 
came forward in a body to place at the disj)osal of Jk;r 
Majesty’s Covernment the whole resources of their Stat(‘s. 
Hostilities were then happily averted, but the feeling shown 
by the uatRe chieis could not be misunderstood, and I am 
convinced that their attitude in this crisis of our affairs not 
only created a vei'y favourable impression in Jhighind, but 
produc(Ml a very striking eHV*ct in other coimtricis. Again, 
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last y(‘>ar, the year of the jiibilex* of Her Most Graeioiis 
Majesty the Queen-Eni press, tlie rulers of many uativo states 
seiziMl the ()p]>ortunity of offering to eontrihute in a very 
lilx'ral nuiuiuir towards the dehuico of the empire, and their 
offVu’s <;xeit(id univ<M‘sal fi])])roval botli at homo and al)road. 

JVominent among tlie princes who came forward on both 
oe(‘asions \v('re the chiefs of th(^ Punjab, the frontier province, 
who laid aln‘ady stood by tln^ Britisli Covernmeut more than 
on(*e in tlui lioiir of trouble, and whose brave troops laid fouglit 
and bJ(Ml by tlio side of th(dr English fellow-subjects. 1 
rem(anb(‘r with d(‘C‘p gratification, and they must remember 
with pride, that only ten years ago a contingent from the 
Punjab stat(‘s marcluHl to the Afghan iron tier, and did its 
duty well liudcT circumstances of gnat hardship and difficulty. 
Some among those around me wear on their breasts tin? rnedji/s 
eariuMl by tln'm idr the servici^ th(‘y then rendered to their 
Sovmrign a.nd country. 

Tln^ Goverinnent of India has not failed to give earnest 
atti'ution to the oflVu’s of tin; native priiu^cs, and, well knowing 
th(‘m to 1)0 as simau'c as th(‘y were generous, has endoavourecl 
to work out a scIkujuj by which they might be turned to 

advantage in a manner both gratifying to the jkrinees them- 

selves and of material value to the cunpin^. I believe we 
have succeeded in working out such a sidieme, and this durbar 
secjus to i\w to aiford a fitting opjK>rtunity for its ])ublic 
iiuiimuratioii. The Government of India does not think it 
nf'cessary, or in all rcspe<ds desirable, to ax^cept from the 
native states of linlia the peiuiniary assistanee which they 
liave so freely tendered. But iu oneveu'y important ]>articnlar 
we Avish 1() (uilist tludr eo-oj)eration. Idle armies of the native 
statics arc^ strong in numhers, but at ])resent of various degrees 
of effieieiHiy. Among many of tlnem there exist warlike 

traditions ami tine- soldierly material, while some alriiady 

contain regiments wvW worthy to share in any active operations 
wliich Her ]Maj(‘sty’s tJ’ooi)S may be (jailed ujion fo undertake*. 
What we projiose is, iu a f<^w words, that we should ask those 
chiefs who have special ly good (ightiug material iji their 
armies, to raise* a portion of those armi(‘s to such a pitch of 
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c*fli(‘-ienoy as \v ill iriak(j tli<;m lit to ^o into ac^tion sido 
by side witli the imperial troops. For this pur])os() S(nn(^ 
cixtra. exertions will be neeessary, as troops in tin? present day, 
to be tlioroiijj;li]y lit for sorviee, reijuire vei’y eoiJi])lete arran^o- 
iiHints in tlie way of arms, transport eqnij)ment, and organization 
generally. Fnt we sliall in no case ask a native states to 
maintain a larii^or force of tins des(;ription than it can well 
afford to sn])|)ort, and W(‘ do not doubt that under thes(^ con- 
ditions, the (diiefs, knowinii^ tlnitthe (Government of India has 
no desire to take undue advanta,i>'e of tludr loyalty in order to 
throw^ njKm them an excessive bnrdmi, will ho glad of tln^ 
op})ortnnity of making good tbeir words by providing troo})s 
for the defence of tin* einpin^. 1 trust that the chicjfs 
sidected will in any (tas(^ regard the accepta,iic(‘ of their ofliM s 
as tin honourable distinction, while those w'li()S(^ armies it is 
not found jjossible to utilize in the sanuj intinner will under- 
stand that if they cannot usefully contrilmb' to tin* ligliting 
strength of the (anpire, tliey can in otina* wtiys nanha’ servie(\s 
(ajnally meritorious and equally sure to win the tipprovtd of 
Uer Miijesty the (inecai-Finjjress. 

To help th(‘S(‘ chi(‘fs in S(dting on foot tind maintaining the 
troops seh‘cted for siavice, a few English ofheors will be 
a])])ointed tis advisers tind insj)ector.s. 1dn‘se officers will have 
their In^adquarters at sonii^ (uajtral ]>()int iji Ihitisli baTitory, 
and will visit tlie several stab/s in turn, (.^apablo native diill 
instructors will also be halt to the n:itivc‘ states from our own 
regiments. It is hoj)cd that in this way, while (‘ach fortio w ill 
remain a purely state* force re'cruibal in tlie territoi‘i(\s of its 
chief and serving within tluan, the trooj)S (‘omposing it will 
gradually be matlo so efficient as to (uiable the imperial 
Government to use them as i)art of its available rosounres to 
meet any external danger. 

The selected trooj)s will l)e armed witli breecli-loading 
w eapons presented to the several states by the Ihitisli ( Gov(*rn- 
ment. These\vill be carbines for the cavalry, and Snider rifles 
for the infantry. In aililition to this, each Punjab chi(‘f will 
receive from the Ihitisli (Tovernment a batti'ry of four guns. 

liie principal states of the Ihinjab and others elsewhere* 
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liave, 1 am laippy to say, expressc^d tluar full concurrence in 
this scheme, and arran<>;ements will Ixi made to carry it into 
efi’cct as far as they arc concerned. I cannot hut feel that 1 
have bee]i very fori nn ate in heinji^ able to announcrt^ before I leave 
India the inauguration of this important measure, which will, 
I ho])(\, s(?rve to show the world in wliat estimation Her 
Majesty the (j),ueen-Hm press holds the native states of India, 
ami liow slie apju'eciates the conspicuous loyalty ajid attacdi- 
nient of their chiefs. 

I luiv(^ now, your Highness, to thank you for th(‘ eulogistic 
manner in which you have referred to Lady l)uiT(‘riirs 
r!XC‘rtions to improve the system of mcMlical aid for tlui women 
of this country. The splendid smx'Oss of th(' fund inaua‘urat(Ml 
by her ladysliip is duo in a large measure to the munilicent 
lilxirality of the chiefs of India; and the determination whv*h 
\ our .Highness has arrived at of commemorating the (x*-casioji 
of our visit to you to-day by the establishment of a Zeiiana 
Hospital, intended to ])rovido relief to both indoor and out- 
<loor f(unah‘ patients, is one worthy of tlu^ high rc'putation which 
you already bear for concern hn the wadfare of your sidyec^s 
and for noble ]nd)lic charity. 


SPKECll IN rUOrOSlNO t'llK HEALTH OK t'llE iMAlIAlIAtA 
OF TATJALA. 

On llic evening of l.lie 17th of Noveniher the MiiliJujiitL enlertnined tin'. 
Viceroy Jind Lady Duffcriii and tlie oMier guests ]tr(‘sen1, in cani|) at dinnei- in 
a large Shaniiana. Ills Highness was liimself prestud on Ihe oceasion, and 
|)ro])os(!d the Adeeroy’s beahh. In reply, His Excellency said: — 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — In conveying to His Highness 
the Maharaja the grateful thanks of Lady DufiVvrin atid my- 
self for the lionour he has done ns, I am sure it will be agree- 
able to all present if I inakc myself tlitdr sp(.)kesman u|)OJi this 
auspicious oc(.*asion, and e.xpress to the Maharaja, in tlnur 
name and on their helialf, our warmest washes for his futun^ 
hajjpiness and |)rosp('rity. (.\ |>plans(\) His Ilighm'ss stands 
on the tlnv.shold of wind W(‘ have evt*ry reuson to l)o])e will 
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prove an lionourablo career and a bappy lile. lie is surrounded 
by Ibose who have known him from childhood, wliose respect 
and love he has won; he is called upon to preside over tln^ 
I'ortnnes of a happy and (;ontented people, and he enjoys tin* 
eoididence of th() tiovcirninent of India. There now str(itehes 
before him, I trust, a loni:^ life of usefulness in discharii^ini,^ tln^ 
duties for wliich his previous (Hlucation will have well litti'd 
him. lie has been taught that, though called by Ih’ovidence 
to one of the highest ])osts which this world (;an offer, In^ too 
is bound to be the servant of duty and the faithful guardian 
of the welfare of his people. (A])plause.) Those doctriin's 1 
have every reason to Ix^lieve have sunk dtjeply into his mind, 
arnl as soon as the time sliall have arrived for him to lx? 
intrustcxl Avith tlioso ample powers whieli Her ]\laj(\sty tlui 
Q,i;e(m-J'hn])r(‘ss is always glad to confide into the Invnds of In^r 
f(*udatory eldeis, lie will, J am sure, fulfil the promise of Ids 
(*arly days, and, by a faithful adlnu'ence to tln^ ]>ath of duty, 
tak(' his proper ]da(‘.o amongst those other jiriinx's who Iniva^ 
alreadj^ started upon so satisfactmy a earexu*, wliose exainph^, 1 
tmist, he will follow, and in ciunl/ination with whom tlie 
stability of the Jlritish empire in India is so lilo ly to be 
assured. (A]i])laus(\) It only remains for nn*, ladies a-iid 
gcsillennsi, again to call upon you to drink long life, h(*alth, 
and ])rospei’ity to the Maharaja and to all his house. (Loud 
applausi*.) 


AJ.KJAim (JOLLtXit:. 


(hi tliiCiOtli (tf Novciriluir, 1 HSS, Lord Dutrerin, in 11x3 ooiirso ofliis ;iutinnii 
tour, visitiid llio Ariiilo-Malioiiicdan (.\illop;e :it Alij 2 ;ai-li, Jiiid was jn<.’Soiilv<l 
witli an ft-ddross by Sir Syud (tho rrosidcnl ) and lli(3 ('uniniitf.cc' ot 

the coll(.*i;i3, in ri‘]>ly to whicli Uis Lxcelloncy spoke as ibilows: — 

Mr. VlctK-rUESiDENT AND (Ientlemen, — I t is a. source of 
much ph'asure to me that I have been able to visit your 
college b(do.re leaving India and to r(*ceiv<* the address which 
has just been read on your behaJf by the rriucipal ol‘ the 
institution, JMv oiilv regr(‘t is that mv stav iu Aligarh this 
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{ifteriiooii will so sliort that 1 can only reply to you in tlie 
briefest possible way. 1 have listened witli niiich interest to 
the splendid list of bein factions by which your collef^e lias 
been (mdowed, and my attention has naturally Ixjon niiich 
stnurk by tlj(^ jnaimer in wliicdi Englishimni, Mahoinetlans, and 
Hindus hav(i vied with on<^ another in assisting you to (ndargo 
its buildings and inen^ase its r(‘venues. This noble institution 
with its rich endowments owes its h.)undation to the spirit of 
selt'-ludp and sedf-reliajic(‘- whi(*h anima,t(?d its founders, and 
tlie succivss which it has attained affords, I trust, a haj>py 
augury tlnit Ave shall not have long to wait before there are in 
India numerous colleges and public scliools maintained by 
those v^dlo use thojn, or supported by the lilnirality of privati*- 
b(‘n(d*act(n‘s. 

You have decided, and in my ojnnion, very rightly, to open 
your coll(.\ge to all, irresj>ective of thedr creed, and it is, I 
think, much to the credit of the managing body of this insti- 
tution that it is condmded on non-s(M*.tarian principles, and 
that the Hindu scholar is as readily received as the Mahomedan, 
just as a native of jMadras is as eligible tor admission as omo 
from tlu'se i)rovinces. It is the opinion ot tlui (fovernimait 
over w hich 1 liav(^ tlie honour to preside that our present State 
system of education is not sufliei(mtly safeguarded by disci])lin(' 
and moral training, and it is a matter of satisfaction to me that 
you liave recognised the need for giving religious, moral, and 
social instruction to your ])upils and for following our W(‘stern 
methods in bringing to bear upon them during tludr leisure 
hours the influence of upright and high-minded tutors. The 
eneaxuragement whi(*h you give to the l.>oys at your college to 
become skilled in outdoor amusements is also, in my ojunion, 
highly to be commended, and I have niad with interest, of 
the success whicli they liave from Hjiie to time achieved in the 
cricket-field. 
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spp:ech at ST. andjiew’S dinxek, (;alcutta. 

Oil till* -‘>01 li of NoveiuLcr, 1888, Jjonl DufTerin attended tlie annua, I dinner 
criv-(.‘ii l>y file ScotcJi inhabitants of Ciilcaitta in cel(d)ratiun of St. Andrew's 
Day. In reply to the toast of his healtli, which was ]H‘ 0 ])(jsed by the ('hair- 
ijian, Sir Alee Wilson, Ills Excellency sj^obe as follows : — 

( Jentlkmen, — I)cforo att»‘Tnj)ting to return thanlcs for llie 
kind Mild liearty ijimuiuu* in wliicdi you have drunk niy Iioaltli, 
J fetd that, abov(^ all tliiii^^^s, it is necessary tlnit 1 should justify 
my preseuee anionf^st you iijion ibis ocension. This is es- 
jieeiaJly a Scotch dinner, and it is hdd in coninienioration of 
an eniinent persoiiat^e, who was next door to having been born 
and bj’cd in S(*othtml, (Laughter.) Well, a:entlein(ai, I may 
claim as iniicli riglit to your consanp^uinity as St. Andrew 
liimself ; for, in. those distant days to wbicli wo botli belong, I 
also, as representod by my nanote forefatlims, was a country- 
man of yoiir oAvn. (A ji[)lause.) indeed, 1 may still call 
mys(‘]f by that lionoiiraldc a.p]>ellation, the only difl*erenco 
being that 1 have been v(‘ry mnch improved by having been 
an Irisliman during the last tliroe hundred years. (Cbc;ers 
and laughter.) You, gentlemen, re]m‘sent the ra,w material 
in its protoplastic condition; Mr. Harbour, my eminent 
iinancial colleague, whom I am happy to sr‘e k(‘(^ping me in 
cimnti‘]ia-nee, and luyseli’, are speeimens oi’ tlie manufactuKHl 
artiide and the d(?vcly|)ed organism. (Langlitiu' and cheers.) 
But, for all that, tlie old Adam — I do not allnd(‘. to the fatlnw 
of the human raci*, but to one Adam, an an(‘ostor of my own, 
who, like bis naiiK^sake, was turned out of yonr iimTliern 
paradise, and that, too, for being too submissive to a hidy, 
who was not evim his wife, but Mary (Jueen of Scots — (laugli- 
ter) — the old Adam, I sa^, will still betray itself and kind](^ 
aglow of brotherly (mthiisiasm in my breast wbeneva^ 1 find 
myself surrounded by a company of kindly Scotchmen. 
(Cheers.) And now, gentlemen, having made good my /mfs 
standi amongst yon — my foot being, so to speak, on my 
native healh — I desire, from the bottom of my hi^art, and 
Avith all the earnestness that Avords are capable of displaying. 
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to c.oiiToy to yon my doc^p sciiiso of your goodness in having 
oxt.f‘nd(?d to ino so friendly and so graeions a weleomo. 
((dicers,) Although I Ciinnot take credit to myself for all 
the appreciativ(* and indulgent cnc.omiums whieli your chair- 
man has been pleased to ])ass upon my administration, I am 
not tlu; J(^ss sensible of tlio good-will and sympathy im[)lied 
by th(^ enthusiastic clieers whiedi greeted liis utterane(?s. It 
is quite true, as Sir Alee Wilson lias observed, that, in tlui 
four years of my Vieeroyalty, I ha.ve had greater and more 
nne.\|)(*ct('d diniculties to (umtemd with tlian have troubl(‘d the 
senmity of most of my immediate ])redeeessors. The first 
and the grcsaic^st of these has undoubtedly been the fall in the 
valine of silver, which, liy de|)leting the nnaaiues of India to 
Uh' ('xtent of more than three millions a yinir, has ea-ipphnl 
tlii^ (‘mn-gies of my (Tovernment in every direction, and iui- 
|)osed upon me the ungracious duly of — well, I will not damp 
the gaiety of this joyous festival by alluding furtlu'r to so dis- 
a. !;roc^able a subject. (La,ught(;r and cheers.) Tmh'ed, 1 do 
not intmid to ti’ouble you to-night with egotistical referinici's 
to my own administration, or with any attempt to vindica,i»e 
tlie general policy of the ( Jovcvrnment of India. Tlu^ vcirdict 
u[)on both has pa,ss(‘(l out of my hands, and it will be the pcm 
of the historian tlmt will diitermine whether my colleagues 
and inyscdr have succeeded in any ad(Mpiate degree in con- 
Iributing to the ])(^a,ce and security of the country, in dis- 
sipating som(‘. forinidablo dangers, ami, in inaugurating such 
reforms and imj»rov(nnents in its administration as the tini(‘ 
and the circumstances of the case either permitted or requmal. 
(Applause.) Of one thing, at all events, I am certain — w(^ 
have done a great deal more in these directions than is gem*- 
rally supposed. Htill tliere is omi misapprcdiension into which 
the public has fallen, w hich I am d^sm)ns of taking this oppor- 
tunity of correcting oiic<^ for all, lest it should crystallize into 
a popular belief, and that is that the difii(uilti(^s whieli we 
have had to eucouiiter in Ihirma arose from an atte;m})t of the 
Indian Government to (‘fleet the c.onquest of that kingdom in 
too (icouomic^al a inann(*r, or, to use a vulgar expr(\ssiou, S)n 
th(‘ (‘lieap.’ Su(*h an idea is eiitirrly iinfoumh'd. Th(‘re may 
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h;iV(‘ Ikhmi niist;ik<‘s, but tbuy <li<l not uriso iVom tluit sourer. 
Oil th(^ (‘ontniry, tll(^ (xoviTiiiueiit of liidiii lias never, from 
first to last, ivifuscMl the loeal aiitliorities of Burma a, siu^b^ 
riiquisition, wli('tlier for moiu^y, for troojis, for civil oflitau’s, or 
for policti, Avliicli they liavi^ over submitted to us. ((duau’s. ) 
Nay more, we oiHamraiijed tliein from time to time to make 
further demands on us in every one of lli(‘S(‘ rc^sjiects. With 
r(‘!L»;ard to the strenf:^tli of the original for(a% it must be numun- 
liered tluit tlie exjiodition to Mandalay was essentially a 
riv(Tine expedition, and that th(‘ numlau* of trooj)s that 
<a)uld be despatched U])on it was limited by tlie riv(U-im‘ 
trans])ort at our disjiosal. 'riioui!;h th(‘ means of transjxu't 
afforded us liy tlui (^\islence of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
(Amipany were very (a)iisid(M*ablt\ they had to Ixi strained 
U\ the utmost (‘xteiit. Happily, tiny W(‘re amply suf- 
ficient for the inmnaliate purpose in vi(‘w, as was sliown 
by the surreiuhu' of tlie tturmese. army, the captur<^ of 
the king, and tlni occupation of his (*apital in tln^ course 
of a fortnight. (Apphiusi*.) The vi^ry day that ]\landalay 
f\iis taken we telegraphed to liuth our civil a, ml military 
re presen tativi'.s to inquire whether or not tlui additional 
nunforcements which w(' had ready to start in supjiort shoiihl 
be sent off; but both the idvil and the military authorities 
considered that the forces at their dis])osal wiu'ii sufficient 
for all immediate requirements. The difficulties which sub- 
seqiumtly occurred wqre not difficulth^s which could be oviu- 
come by the application of mcri^ brute force as represented liy 
numbers. They worci inherent in thc^ very nature of the (iase, 
— th(^ enormous extent of the country, its comjihvte dis- 
organization, the absence of all roads, and the vastness and 
impracticability of the jungles. Impediments like these, could 
not be successfully dealt \’lith at once, esjiecially as tlu' rainy 
season soon intervemid to hamper our endeavours. Jloads liad 
to l)(i cut, telegraphic communications establislnxl, military 
posts constructed, ami a hundred other pndirniuary arrange- 
ments introduced. Above all, a military jx^lice had to be 
organized, for th(‘ (foverunnmt of India d(»es not keej) on band, 
as a grocer docs peyiper, a ready-made sn])ply of military 
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police for casnjil oTnor^eiicies. Sucli a body, who arc tlic real 
restorers of order, liave to hr* paiiifidly and laboriously (ailistiid 
and drilled. In spite of all these diflieulties, as Sir Alec Wilson 
has stat(Ml, within a litth‘ more than two years and a half, we 
have sricce(‘d(Ml not only in tranr|uillizinp^ thf‘, country but in 
furnishiiu!; it fortli willi all the appliaiuavs of a. civilized stat<‘. 
(( dicers.) All tla^ bi^ dacoit bands lia.V(^ been dispevrsed, and 
iluar lead(u*s dis|)osed of. (driino in liower Burma, is now less 
than it Avas before the \va.r, and even the return of the dry 
smson has not shown any ])cr(‘.eptible riMairnuice of it in U])p(‘r 
Jhinna. It is true that, durinu^ the winti^r we shall hav(‘. to 
piniish sojiu* of the w ild mountain tribes, both in the north and 
in thf^ west, who have* been raiding Biirmesi^ villau^es and lieatl- 
huntin<>^ on Burim‘S(^ territory. Jhit tlu^si? troubles am as 
common to th(‘ borders of India as th(‘y avi^ to tlios(‘ of Jhirma,. 
If we r(‘mcmd)(‘r that, Avhen (.lord Dalhonsie took possession of 
— though lie undoid)t(‘dly di-Sfilayiul in evcMythiufj^ li(^ 
uiuh'rtook the lifi'catest Adi>:our and eiierf^y, and thouLi;li 
was only a sixth ot‘ the size of tln^ country that wo hav(‘ 
rec(mtly dominated — it took him seven or eii^ht yiNirs t« 
redmu' it to ri'asonable submission, I tliink we may be satisfied 
with th(i result. (Loud a.p])laus<5.) Imh'i^d, it was only tli(‘. 
othm* day that 1 Avas ri^adinii^a life of LordMinto, who mentions 
in(*id(‘ntally tliat in liis time Avhole districts Avitliin tAventy 
miles of (hhnitta Avere at the mercy of dacoils, and this after 
the Ln^dish liad been more than filly years in tin* occupation 
of I leu gal ; while, ev(m in our own days, large bands of ro libers 
in (Central India are baffling all the efforts of tlie Indore 
(Government to put an end to tlun’r depredations. ddie fact is 
dacoity is a pi.-culiar sort of crim(\ and oiu! far more diHicult 
to deal with than even the organiz(‘d o]>]>osition of regular 
armi(‘S. 1 Jiave been led To dilate niftire fnlly upon this subj(‘ct 
than 1 had intemhsl ; but 1 have hdt it my duty to do so, not 
SO mu(*h in tin* interests of the Indian administration as from 
a desire to Adndi(*at(‘ the conduct of those eminent civil and 
military ofh‘c(\rs avIio, in lln* teidh of a great deal of inis- 
apjmdiension, liav(' beem carrying out Avith ex(*(‘])tional ability, 
and with a<dvnoAA h‘dg(Ml success, their ri'sponsible and thank- 
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I(‘ss duties. ((UuM^rs.) And now, wlmt (‘Iso am 1 

to say to you? As ji rult‘, I do not think it is a <lesirahl(' 
tiling for the Viociroy of India to make s])oechos. 1 larvc' 
earefully avoided doine; so as much a.s possible ; but pca-luips, 
as 1 am so near the day of my dissolution, I may bo jxuiiiitbMl 
to utter a few words of warnim^ and advice to thost? to whos(‘ 
affairs 1 have been giving such unremitting attention for so 
long a period. You will understand, therefore^, that it is not- 
so much th(i Vi(*(‘roy that is addressing you as a de]>arting, 
pal(', and attenuated sliade, ov rather, sliall we say, some in- 
tidligent traveller who has come to India for thna* months, 
with tlie intention of writing an en(‘velop(^dic work on its 
(Jovernment and its pe<»ple, and who is therefore' abhi to spc'ak 
in a. spirit of infallibility deni(‘d to us lesser nuai. (Laughter.) 

‘ Well tlu'ii, g(‘ntlemen, wdiat is India? It is an empires 
equal in si/e, if llussia bo ex(*luded, to the entires (*ontiu<‘nt of 
k]urojH>, Avith a ]) 0 ]»uhition ol‘ 250 million souls. This pojui- 
lation is composed of a large number of distinct nalionali tie's, 
professing various rc'ligions, jaaedising diverse rite's, spe^aking 
•lifferent language's — the Census ]leq)e>rt says there are 1()(> 
eliflerent indiau tongue's — not diale'cts, minel yon — of whiedi 18 
are' spokem by more than a million pe'rsons anel many of these 
nationalitie-s are still furtiier separateel from e^‘icli edlier by dis- 
ce)relant prequdice^s, by cemilieting social usage's, and eve'ii auta- 
gonistic material inte'rests. IV'rhaps the nuAst pate'nt peeudiarity 
of our Indian ‘‘ emmos^” is its divisie)n into two mighty politie'nl 
ce)jiimunitios — the Hindus numbering 100 millions, and the 
MahemuMlans, a nation of 50 mil Hems — wdiose distinctive cha- 
racteristics, w'hethe^r re'ligious, seK'.ial, or ('tline>logi(*al, it is of 
courses unnecessary for me to refer to be lore such an audience 
us the presc'nt. Hut te) these two great divisions must Ix^ 
added a host of minor nafionalities — thougli minor is a, mis- 
leading term, since most of them may Ik.' numb(*r('d by millions 
— wdio, thougli some are included in tlietwo broadcT categories 
I have mmitnoned, are as (*()mi)letely differentiati'd frou» (‘acOi 
other as are the Hindus from the Mahonu'dans. Such are the 
Sikhs, with their warlike habits and traditions, and th(*ir 
thc'ocratic enthusiasm; the Hohillas, tlu' Tathaus, tin' Assames(‘, 
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tlui and \ho otlier wild and martial tribes on onr 

frontiers; tb(' Lillm(ai dwelling in tin' folds of tln^ Himalayas; 
onr subjects in 'Ibirnia, Mongol in race and Buddhist in reli- 
gion ; the Jvhonds, Mairs, and Bhoels, and otlnw non-Arya.n 
]>(M)j)les in th(i ccaitre and south of India ; and the enter])risiiig 
IVirsees, with their ra,])idly dr‘V(4o])ing imunifactnn'S and (*om- 
navrcial intc'H'sts. Again, amongst llu^se niiiiHWons com- 
mnnilics may be found at om* and the same moment all tluj 
various stag(‘s of civilization through which mankind has 
j»a,ss(!d Irom tlu' ])r(i-lnstoric ages to the jn-esent day. At one 
(Mid of th(3 sca](3 AV(‘ have the nakcMl savages hillman, with his 
ston(‘ wea,])o7is, his head-hunting, his polyandrous habits, and 
his cliildish sui)erstitions ; and at the otlier, tlu^ Euro]H‘aniz(Ml 
native g(Mi1h‘man, with his refinement and polish, his litcaury 
(Mdlure, his \\(‘st(‘rn philosojdiy, and his advainc(‘d political 
id(‘a,s; whilii b<‘tw(!en tlie two liry, layer upon laycM*, or in (dose 
juxtaposition, wandering communities, with their flocks ol‘ 
goats and moving tijuts ; colhadions of undisciplined wandors, 
with their blood feuds, their clan organization and looser tribal 
governnuMit ; feudal cliicds and barons, with their pi(dur(‘.s(|U(:* 
I’etainers, tlieir seignorial jurisdiction, and their mediawal 
modes of life ; and inodernizfHl country gimtlemcn, and (‘uter- 
prising mercliants and manufacturers, with their w(dl-ma,iia,god 
estat(^s and tirostKirous enterprises. Besides all thi‘st% who are. 
und(T our dir(3ct administration, the Oovernment of India is 
ref|uired to (‘xiwcdse a certain amount o[ supervision ov(;r th(3 
one liundr(‘.d and seventeen native states, with their primudy 
rulers, tludr autocratic executives, their indopfjndent juris- 
di(*tions, and their fifty millions of inhabitants. The nuire 
(‘.numeration of th(‘S('. diversified elenujiits must suggest to the 
most unimaginative mind a picture of as complicated a social 
and political organization as ever* tasked human ing(3nnity 
to govern and administer. (Loud applaus(3.) But, eyen 
within British India in the narrower sense of the term, 
we have not reached the limits of our ac^countability, for 
we are bound to provide ihr the safety and welfare not 
only of Her Maj(\sty's Hindu, Mahomedan, and other native 
subj(‘(*ts, but also of tin* large* Bast Indian community, of* 
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tlio iiidiL^eiKviis Cliristiiin (dinrclios, of the iinporhint plautiiie; 
Mud niaiiufactnriiiu:; iiiterc^sts whicli are Heatterod ovc'r the j’ace 
of the country, as also to secure tlie property and liv(\s of all 
the llritisli residents in India, men, women, and cliildren, 
wlietlier em])loyod in the service of the GoviumuKait or 
pursuiufi^ independent avocations in tlie midst of the arnMi 
and semi-civilized muUitmles wliose ])(^a(*(‘ahl(^ and ordmly 
Ix^haviour cannot, under all (dr(*nnista.nces, be implicitly reliiMl 
on. ((Uieers.) To those oblij^ations must also lui added tlu^ 
duty of watching over the enormous (‘ommercial intenjsts of 
tlie Juotlier country, i‘(‘])r(‘sented by a guaranbuMl (*apital of over 
two liundr(Ml and twenty millions of pounds sterling, vv]n(*h, 
to the gn'at beiuifit of India, has been (uther lent to the Stat(^ 
nr sunk in Indian railways and similar cnter])rises ; for it 
would be criminal to ignore the responsibility of th(‘. (toviu’h- 
mmit towards those who havi^ sunk la.rge sums of money in the 
development of Indian resources ontheiailh ol’ official guaran- 
te(!S, or who have inv(‘st(id th<‘ir capital in the Imlian funds at 
the invitation of the Impiudal Indian authoriti(‘S. Tlie sarnie 
<*(>nsiderations ixpp^y almost (‘qua! force to that further 
vast amount of capital whiidi is em]>loyed by jirivate liritish 
enterprise in manufactures, in tea planting, and in th(‘ indigo, 
jule, and similar industries, on the assumition that Ihiglish 
rule and Ihiglish justice will remain domimuit in India. (Loud 
a|>]>lause.) If, again, we turn our eyes outwards, it will be 
found that our (ixtorn:il obligations an^ hardly less onerous and 
imjierative thari those confronting us from within. India Inis 
a land frontim* of nearly (JUOO miles, and a si^aboard of about 
boot) mil(\s. On the ease she is conterminous with Siam and 
( Miina, on the north with Thibet, Ilhootan, and Niqianl, ami on 
th(‘. west she marches, at all events diplomatically, with Itussia,. 
On her coast are many ri(?h and ])rosperous seaports — Oahuitta, 
Bombay, ]\ladras, Iviiracheo, llangoon — and every yc^ar we are 
made more jiainfully aware to how' serious an extent our con- 
tiguity with foreign nations, whether civilized or uncivilizcid, 
and the complications arising both out of Bastern and Western 
politi(‘S, may expose us to attaidv. Every day we feid mor<^ 
ki^enlv th(‘ neeessitv of walking both warily and wisely in 
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rosp(vt of our int(‘riiiitioii;i.l rolatioTis, and of taking tho8(‘ 
pn^cantions, bowc^voi* oiKTons or (‘xponsivo, wliieli are in- 
(ainilxMit on every nation tliat finds itself in contact with 
ejiter[)rising military monandjies or riv^al maritime powers. 
((JluH‘rs.) It is tlien for the outward protectioji and for tlui 
intermd control — it is tor tlie welfare, good government, 
and j)rogr(‘ss of this congeries of nations, religions, tribes, 
and cojnmunities, Avitli the trcmiendons latent forces and dis- 
rn]>tive potcaiiia.lities wliieh th(‘y contain, that the (fov(‘rnment 
of India is a,nsw(TaJ>h^ ; and it is in refer(an*(‘ to tln^ (‘ver- 
shil'liiig and multiplying r(‘(|uiroments of this complicated 
political organization that it has hetm eaJhMl upon from time to 
tinn? to shape and modify its system of adjninistration. In the 
earlier stages (‘f England’s conm action with India, and even 
after th(‘ force of circninstaiUM's had transmuted tln^ East Indfa 
(\>mpany of merchants into an Imperial Executive, the igno- 
rance* and the. disorganization of tJie jxminsula conserjuent upon 
th(^ anarediy which followcal the collapses of tlie Mahomedan 
Tfufune n(M*(‘ssitat(‘d tln^ maintenan(*e of a strong uncompro- 
mising despotism, with the vi(‘v/ of bringing ord(‘.r out of (*haosf 
and a syst(‘matiz(‘d administration out of tln^ confusion and law- 
lessiH'ss which were^ tlnm universally prevalent. Jhit such 
princij)Ies of goviTnment, h(nv(?vc!r necessary, hav(* never l)er*n 
congenial to the instincts or habits of the English p(M)])h*. 
(A]>plause. ) As soon as the circumstanecs of the case }»ermit ted, 
succ(^ssive statesnum, both at home amj in India itself, (*m- 
j)loy<Ml themselves from time to time in softening tlie severity 
of the system under which our dominion was originally estab- 
lished, and strunuous efforts were rcpeat(*dly made, not only to 
extend to Hi'r ]Maj(‘sty’s subjects in India the same civil rights 
and ])riyih‘g(‘s which ar<‘ enjoyed by Tier ]\laj(*sty’s subjects at 
home, but to admit them, as far as flas ])ossil)le, to a share in 
the management of their own affairs. (Oheers.) The proof of 
this is plainly written in our rranit history. It is seen in our 
legal codes, which s(x*ur(' to all IIcu' ]Majt‘sty’s subj(>cts, without 
distinction of race or crecxl or class, ecpnility before the hnv, 
((diet'rs.) It is found in th(M‘stal)lishm(mt of local legislative 
councils a (piarter of a eentnrv ago, wher(‘in a certain number 
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uf leading natives wcto associated with tlie ( Jovavrninent in cai- 
acting measur(‘s suitalde to local wants. It lies at the basis of 
tlie great prineaple of decentralized finance, which has pri'jiared 
the way for th(^ (istablishment of increased local res])onsil>ility. 
It received a most important <levelo])ment in the municijial 
legislation of Lord Northbrook’s administration. It took a still 
fuller iind more perfect (ixpression during tlie administral ion 
of my distinguisli(M] jiredec^essor, in tlie IMunieipal and Local 
Loards Acts; and it has acquired a, further illustration in the 
^commendation of the Lublic Service (Aimmissiim, reccmtly 
smit home by tlui (Jovernment of India, in accordance with 
whicJi more than a hundre<l ofliciiS hitlierto r(\serv(‘d to tlu^ 
(Jovcaianted Service would b(‘ tlirown ojxmi to the Lrovimual 
S(;rvic(^, and thus jdaced within the reneh of our native fellow- 
iiibjects in India. (Applausfi.) And now, gentlemen, some in- 
tellig(‘nt, loyal, patiiotic, and well-meaning men a-n^ desirous 
ol* taking, I w ill not say a further slop in advance, but a very 
big jump into the unknown — by tlui ajiplication to India of 
democratic imdhods of govcTiimont, and the adoption oi* a 
jjiarliamentaTy systcun, which England lierself has only nxiched 
liy slow dc'grees and through the disidpiino of many centuri(;s 
of prejiaration. (Cheers.) Th(‘. ideal authoritatively suggested, 
as 1 understand, is the creation of a r<i]ir(‘Sentativo body or 
bodiivs in w hich the oilicial (dement shall lx ^ in a minority, wlm 
shall have what is called the power of the purse, and who, 
through this instrumentality, shall be able to bring th(‘, IJritish 
<'X(‘mitive into subjection to their will. The organization (d* 
battalions of native militia and volunteers for th(3 internal ajid 
external (lefence of the c.ountry is the next arrangeimmt sug- 
gested, and the lirst practical result to bt‘ obtained would be 
the rciduction of the British army to one half its ]>r(‘sent mnn- 
bers.’ Well, gentlemen, J am afraid that the j)eople ol‘ England 
w ill not readily be brought to the acceptance of this programimi, 
or to allow such an assembly, or a numb(3r of such assembli(is, 
(hither to iifttirfere with its armies, or to fetter and (dreu inscribe 
the liberty of actimi either of the provincial governnumts or 
of ^he Supreme hjxcxriitive. (Applause.) In the tlrst ])hice, the 
sehenn‘ is eminently uiiconstiiutional ; Ibr the essem'c ol con- 
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stitutiuiijil ^’nv(‘rniTi<:int is tluit ri^spoiisihility and power sliould 
1)0 (roinmittod to tlu^ same luiiids. Tin? idea of irr(‘sponsib](^ 
ooiincils, Avlioso memlxn's could arresi the march of Indijin 
k‘gLslation, or Jiullify tlie policy of iho tiritish oxecntivo in 
India, vvitliont being lint)lo to l)o called to ac^count for tlicii* 
acts in n way in wliicli an opposition enn bo called to account 
in a constitutional country, must bo rogardod as an imprac- 
ticable anomaly. (Applause.) Indeed, so obviously impossil)lo 
would bo tlie appli(^‘ition of any such systiuu in the circumstances 
of tlie case, tliat I do ]iot believe it has been s(uaously advocated 
by any native statesman of the slightest w(ught or importan(‘.(5. 

1 lun e come into contact, during the last lour years, with, I 
imagine, almost all the most distinguished persons in India,. 1 
hav(.‘ talked with most of them ujum these matters, and I have 
]ievcr heard a sugge^stion from one of tluun in the sense 1 have; 
UKUitioned. (Cheers.) Hut if no native statesmaji of weight or 
ijn])()rtanc(),(*u])able of a]Apre(*ia.ting the triu* intei'osts of ICngland 
and of India, is found to defend this programme, who are tliose 
who do ? Who Jind what are the persons A\ h() s(ielc to assnine su(*h 
gr(.iat poAvers — to tempt the fat(^ of 1 Phaeton, and to sit in the# 
chariot of the Sun ? (Applause.) Well, they are gentlemen of 
whom 1 desire to speak Avith thegreat(‘st courtesy aiidkiudnoss, 
I'or they most of them, the ])roduct of the system of edmai- 
tioii Avhi(*h Avo ourselves luiA^e carried on during the last thirty 
years. Hut thirty years is a- very short time in Avhicli to (‘duce 
a self-governing nation from its primord^ial ehunents. At all 
events, let us measure the extent of edm^ated assistance upon 
Avhich we could call at tliis moimnt; Ictus examine tlie degr(‘(‘ 
of jiroliciency Avldch tlie educated classes of India have attained 
and the relation of their numbers to the r(‘st of tlie populatiom 
Out of the Avliole population of Hritish India, avIucIi may be j)ut 
at 200 millions in round nuinbers, i^)t more than live dr six 
per cent, can read and Avrite, Avhile less than one per cent, has 
any knoAvledge of English. Thus, th(i ovc'rAvhelming mass of 
th(^ people, pcu’haps oiu^ hundred and ninety out^“ of the tAvo 
hundred millions, are still steej)ed in ignorance, and of the ten 
or tAvelv(‘ millions Avho have ac(|uired education, three-fourths 
hav(‘ attained to merely the most eleiiKUitarv knowledge. 
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In our r(?ceiit ri'vicw oT the progress o! (‘ducation, il n.is 
pointed out tliat ninety-four and a half pen* eeiit. of those 
attending our schools and colleges were in the juiinary stag(\ 
wliile the progress nuide in English education (*an l)e uhni- 
sured hy tlie fact Unit the uuiiiIkt of students who haxc 
graduated at tlie universities since their estahlishnuait in 
1857 — that is, during the course of the last tldrty-one years 
IS under eight thousand. During Uu^ last twenty-fiv(» yi^ars 
probaldy not more than half a million students have passed 
out of our s(‘Eools witli a good luiowledgt^ of J^nglish . and 2 )er- 
Jiaps a million more witli a smattering of it. (consequently, it 
may he said tliat, out of a po}mlation of 200 millions, there are 
only a very few thousands who may be eonsid(‘red to possess 
adequate (jualitications, s() far as e.(lu(%‘ition ami an acquaintance 
vvsith AVestm'j! idc^is or (‘ven Eastern learning arc^ concerned, for 
taking an intelligent view' of those intri(*a,t(,^ and complicated 
(‘(‘.ononiic and political qm^stions afle(*ting tln^ destinies of so 
many millicuis of men which are almost daily hiding pi’osenti.ul 
for the coiisiderathui of th(^ (Tovcu’nment of India. (Applause.) 
I would ash, thmi, how any reasonable man (*ould imagine that 
the Jh’itish (lovernment would be (amtent to allow this micro- 
scopic minority to control th(dr administration of tliat maj('sl ic. 
ami niultiform empire for whose sahdy anil wedfaro they are 
responsibhi in tlie eyes of (lod and before tlie face of civili- 
zation? (Cheers.) It has bi‘0ii stated that this minority rc- 
pr(‘sents a large and growing class. 1 am glad to think that 
it represents a growing class, and I ieel very sure that, as tiim* 
goes on, it is not only the class that will grow, but also the in- 
formation and experience of its members. At present, how'ev(‘r, 
it appears to me a groundless contention that it re])res(aits the 
people of India. If they had been really representativ<‘s of the 
people of India — that is t» say, of the voiceh.'ss millions — in- 
stead of seeking to circumscribe tln^ incidence of the income 
tax, as they desircul to do, they wwld probably have received a 
mandate to decuple it. (Laughter.) Indeed, is it not evident 
that large sections of the community are already b(‘(;oming 
alarmed at tln^ thought of such self-constitnlcMl bodies inter- 
])osing between themselves and the august im[)artiality of Eng- 
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lislirule? Tlies(‘ pdi’scms on^lit to know tliat in tlio prosent 
(•onditioii of India tbcro can be no real or effeetive representa- 
tion of tbe peo])](\ with tlndr (‘nornions nnnibers, tbeir luiilti- 
farioiis inb'rests, and tlteir t(?ss(dated naliojialities. Tiny onglit 
to see tba,t all 1 Ik‘, sti*engtb, ]>ower, and intelHgenee of tbe 
Ib’itislj ( lovernnK^it are a[)plied to tb(‘- ])r(‘V(‘ntion of one ra(‘e, 
of one interest, of one class, of one religion, dominating anotber; 
and tbey onglit to feel tijat in tlndr jKxmJiar position tbiTo can 
l)(‘ no great(‘r blessing to tin" eoimtry tbaji tlie existence of an 
ext(‘rnal, dis})assionate, and immutable an tliority, whose watcli- 
word is Justices, and wbo alone |)oss(‘sses botli tbe jK)wer and 
tbe nill to weU tbe riglits and status of c‘ac‘li separate (‘Icnnent 
oC tb(‘ ('inpiro into a peacefub co-ordinat(‘d, and liarmoiiions 
nnil y. (Tjoiid cbe(n-s.) WJum tbe ( bngr(^ss was first started, 
J wa,tcb(Ml its oj)erations with interest and (‘uriosity, and J 
liojM'd that in civrtain iields of nscdnl activ ity it iiiigbt rend(T 
valuabb) assistance to tb(‘ ( Jovernmea)!. 1 was aware tliat 
tb(‘r(‘ were many social tojiics connecbMl w^itb the habits and 
cnsloms of tlu^ ])e()])le wbicb were of iinrjuestionable utility, 
but with wliicb it was (‘itber undesirable for tbe (Jovern- 
ment to int('rlen‘, or wbicb it was Inyond tb(dr power to 
inlluence or c'ontnd, For instance, where is there a population 
w bos(‘ ris(‘ in the s(‘ale of so(*ial c.omfort and prosjierity is more 
ch(H*lv(Ml and ini[)eded b}^ excessive and usi'less expimditure on 
tlumiccasion of marriages and other similar ceromonitvs than 
that uC India ? Or in w bat (*,ountry is the peasant more hamjieriMl 
in the jiursuit of bis agricultural industry, than is the lliudu 
or ]\Iahom(Mlan ryot, by chronic indebtiHlnoss to tln^ momy- 
bunlcu's? WIku'c is i\wm a more crying need for sanitary 
rel'orm tban amongst tbos(^ who insist upon bathing in tlie 
tanks from which tiny obtain their driidving- water, and where 
millions of imui, wonu^n, and (diildjren die yearly, or, w*bat is 
even worse, become tbe victims of chronic debility, disease, and 
racial dekvrioration, from jireventible causes ? AVhat system 
<*oiild be named more calculak^d to fause greater foarebiugs of 
the luart than someof tlicdonjosticarraugemcuts so ruthlessly 
insisted upon by lliudu socacty ? Above all, what laud is (‘x- 
])os(‘<l to such imminent danger by the overflow of the pojuila- 
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tioii uT Lir^o districts and territories ulios(‘ inhabitants are 
yearly inultiplyiug beyond the nninber \vlii(*li the soil is 
ejq)a1)le of siistainin/:!^ ? To this last topic I am esj)ocial]y 
anxions to call the attention of enay loxaa- of Ids counliy. Tlie 
danger 1ms hmg since been signaliz(al by l]urop(‘an writers, 
especially V)y that most acute of all observers, the late Sir 
Henry Maine; and it was almost the first subject that attracted 
my attention when I came to India, rerhaps the widesju'cad 
misery whicli 1 had witn(‘ssed in Ireland, produced by similar 
conditions, had qni(dvened my observation. (Applause.) I 
iirst of all commissioned Sir William Hunter to take tlie imitter 
up, and after his (lc 2 )a.rtur(‘ the task of dealing with it was (*ou- 
ii(h‘d to Sir Edward Buck. A committee met at Delhi, and at 
the* sam(‘ time provisional reports w(?re calletl ibr i'rom various 
gWtTnnumts on tlu^. general condition of tin* [)eopl(‘. Tin* 
short n'solution in which tlie general tendency of tliese nqiorts 
and the lessons to be derived from them are contained, has, 1 
understand, been denounced as an endeavour of tlie Government 
to impart a rose-colon r(;d view to the situation. All 1 can say 
that in ordering the inquiry my object was to obtain the 
means of awaking public opinion in India to the gravity and 
danger of our jiosition, rather than to lull it into fancied 
security, and any one who can derive much satisfaction from 
tlie result must be cither of a very sanguine or a very callous 
tmnpiu’airumt ; for although it has been clearly demonstrated 
that tliosc? who repr(?seut the poorer (‘lasses of India as univer- 
sally living in a chronic state of semi-starvation and inanition, 
grossly exaggerate, and that the condition oi‘ tliese (dasses has 
b(‘(m sti'adily improving, it is undoubtedly the (^ase th.-it in 
certain districts, whose inhabitants are to be numlxu’cd by mil- 
lions, the means of sustenance provided by the soil andnadi quab*. 
for tlie support of those? \?l)o live upon it. When w(i reflect 
that, in the most thickly populated districts of Europe, thc;re 
are only from 400 to 500 jiersons to the square mile, wlier(3as 
in the localities I am referring to th(?y exc('(?d 700 and (?ven 
800 to the square mile, we shall be better able to appreciati? 
the reality of the danger. Well, tlum, gentlemen, for such a 
state of things there are only two lemedies — tin* (expansion of 
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in}iuiirai‘lnrin^ indnstriGs^ and emi<j;ra1 ion. Tail it is not iji tlu^ 
|>o\v(‘r of tla^ (loA^Tiuncut oi‘ itscdf to apply citluT of tli(‘S(‘ 
naiKMlios. (A])plavis(*.) l>y removing’ restrictions on trade', 
and l>y tlio innltipln-ation iA' roads, railways, and tlui fa(*iliti(‘s 
of (‘onveyance, w(‘ can f(xster inannfaeturing and inercantih* 
activity, wliieli we ar('. doing; but tin' actual creation of mann- 
fa-etnring centres must Ih‘, the work of ])iivat(; (mti‘ri)nse. 
(Clieins.) 'ho tlie same, imp(‘rfo(*t di'groe, and ])rincipa]]y by 
tln^ saine nn'aiis, tlie (love'rnment (*an proinob' emigration. 
((1ie(*rs.) It can hd or sell land ninh'r favourable conditions 
to wonld-be sidtlens. Jt can indicates tlie ]ila(*es wlna-c^ popiila- 
lion is snjierabnndant, and wlnac (‘omparatividy nnocciipied 
lra(*ts ar(‘ to Ix' found ; but it (*an neitln'r [irohibit by law im- 
prudent marriagi's, nor compel the inliabitauls of a village in 
am' parti<*nlar locality to transfer tinnnsedvc's to another. Ihit 
what tln‘ (.JovernnK'iit caiunat do, the gcuilhumm to whom I am 
r(derring iiiight very nsediilly (unploy tln‘ms<‘K(\s in doing. 
'rii(‘V know the ways and halnts of the jieoph'; they know Ihe 
nature of lln'ir o(*cnpations ; they know their ne('ds ; and as 
th(‘V themselves conn' from differc'nt parts of Jndia, they kiiov, 
wher(‘ labonr is S(*ar(*(', where land is ])l(‘ntifnl, and wlnu'e the in^v 
eonn'rs could Ix' best a-c(*,ommodat(‘d either as cnltivators or as 
coolic'S. Jly can'lully (,‘xaniining th(> (‘leinouts of Iho probh'in, 
tlu'y miglit ]>nt. Iln‘ins(‘lves into a position to ])lact‘ at the dis- 
posal ol' the. (!oV('rninent both iis<‘fnl information and advi(*(‘. 
(bond apjilaiise.) Again, with regavil to sanitation. And by 
sanitation 1 do not nn^an the inojijxirtnno and injudicious 
worrying and harrying of our \illag(U’s into the adoption of 
un(*.ong('nial ways and habits, or the forcing upoji Ihein of the 
hihist principh'S of AV(‘st('rn hygiene, but a gradual patient pro- 
cess similar to that which has banished cholera, jail fever, and 
.many other ills fiom England duriiig the course ol'the jlresent 
century, and wliich consists in placing pure water within the 
r( 3 ach of the people, and in indoctrinating them wdth those 
siiin>h^ ruh^s whi(*h add as much to tlie comfort as they do to 
tlie d('C(‘iicy of donu'stic lih‘. The ( Jovernment has re(*(‘ntly 
giv( 3 n its serious atti'iition to this subject, and has laid down 
till' lines njion which, in its opinion, sanitary ndbrm should be 
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n])])]ie<l to oiir towns and villagos. It has i;iv(‘n sanitation a 
looal liahitation and a nanio in ovcay throat division of lla* 
oni])ir(>; and it has arrangod for the ostahlisliriKMit of r(‘S|Mni- 
sihh^ (aadval ageucios from one end of the country to th(‘ otle r, 
who will he in (dose e.ommuni(*,ati(jn with all the local authoriti(‘s 
within their resjx'ctive jurisdictions. ]>nt, aitta; all, the most 
earnest ('nd(*avonrs both of tlie Snpnane and of tin* rroviiiciai 
(hnaTuments will be of little avail, unh'ss se(‘ond(‘d by tla* 
intelligcait (*o-o])eration of th(‘ edmaitcnl native* (dasses. (Ap- 
]daiisc‘.) So again with nygard to teedmical ediicaiieni. I’Im* 
(JovfTninent of India, may r(a*ominend to tin* l(K*al gov('rn- 
m(‘nts the policy and tin* arrang<*nients vvhide it considea’s to 
b(‘ sailed for the establishment ami spr(‘ad of this nsc^fnl and 
n(*f*(‘ssarv bramdiof instrmdion, and the lo(*al gove*rnments niav 
ihiprov<‘ upon those suggestions, or may ap])ly them with the 
utmost zeal and w iselom ; but it is tin* (‘du(*at(‘d elass<‘s those 
who are most intimately ae(piainted witli the iidernal economy 
of the lio]n(\s of India, and tin*, natural aptitudes of their in- 
hahitantS" -who alone can give (‘in*rgy and vitality to tin* 
movennajt. Well, gentlemen, as I have alrea,dy obs(*rved, 
when the Congn.‘SS was lirst starb^d, it s(*(‘nuMl to nn* that sindi 
a l)od}% if tln*y (lirocted their atbadioii w it h patriotic Z(‘al to 
tin* ceushh'ration of tln‘so and cognati; sul)j(‘(‘ts, assijuilar (Jou- 
gr(‘ss(^s (loin England, luiglit provi^ of assistama*, to the Govern- 
]n( ml and of great use to their fidlow-elliztais ; and 1 (‘annot 
Indp <*xj)r(*ssijig my regred that they should scaan to (*onsid(‘r 
smdi jnornentoiis tojiies, eoneerning as tln'y do the widfan* ol‘ 
juillions of tlndr fel]ow-subj(‘(ds, as bem^ath th(‘ir notifM*, and 
that tiny should have (roin/nriKal tln*nisolves instead with 
matters in r(‘gard to wdiieh tlndr assistane(* is liU(*ly to lx* 
less pnditahle to us. (Apjdanse.) It is a still gre ater matter of 
r(*irr('t to me that the Tn(nnh(*rs of the ( ,ongr(\ss should Jiav(* 
becoirn* answerahhi for the distrihiitioii — as their (»lli(‘ials lniv(3 
boasted — amongst thousands and thousands of ignorant and 
er(‘dulons mi*n of jmblieations animat, cal by a v(‘ry cjnc‘stion- 
al)l(*. spiiit, and wliosc.* manifest aim is to excite tlie hatred 
of the peoj)l(^ against the |)nbli(* s(‘rvants of tln^ (down in tliis 
country. (( dn*crs.) Such pro(*o(*dings as thcs(* no (Jovcrjiment 
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could regard with iiidiflereiico, nor can they fail to iiispini it 
with misgivings, at all events with regard to the wisdom of 
those who liavo so offeiidod. Nor is the silly tlireat of one of the 
chief officers — the principal secretary, I believe — of the Con- 
gress, that he and his Congress friends hold in their hands the 
h(iys not only of a])opular insurrection but of a military revolt, 
calculatcid t-o restore our conlidence in tludr dis(*retion, even 
wlien accompanied by the assurance that they do not intend for 
tJH^ pros(;nt to put these keys into the locks. (Loud applause.) 
lint, g(!ntlemen, though 1 have thought it my duty in these plain 
terms to point out wliat I consider the misapprelumsion of the 
( ^ongnvss party as to the })roper direedion in which their energies 
should be emj)loyed, I do not at all wish to imply that I vicnv 
with anything but favour and sym 2 )athy the dc^sire of the 
(‘ducated class(\s of India to be more largely associatcxl with us 
in the conduct of tlie affairs of tlndr country. Such an ambi- 
tion is not only very natural, but very worthy, ])rovided due 
regard be had to tlic circumstances of the country and to the 
conditions under vvdiich the British administration in India 
discliarges its duties. (Apidause.) In the speech whicli I de- 
liver(?d at Calcutta on the occasion of Her ]\rajesty’s jubilee, I 
used the following (expression : — “ Wide and broad, indeted, are 
the new iields in wlnhh the CTOvernment of India is called upon 
to labour, but no longer, as of aforetiime, need it labour alojie. 
Within the j^eriod we are reviewing, education has done its 
work, and W(? are surrounded on all sides by native g(‘ntlemen 
of ginat attainments and inkdligence, from whose hearty, loyal, 
and honest co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest 
benefit. In fac't, to an administration so jxxmliarly situated 
as ours, their advice, assistance, and solidarity are essemtial to 
the successtul exei'cise of its functions. Nor do 1 regayd with 
any other feelings than those of ajiproval and good-will their 
natural ambition to be more extensively associated with their 
English rulers in the administration of their (jwn domestic 
affairs; and glad and hajipy should 1 be if, during my scjjourii 
amongst them, circumstances permitted me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and nnjre logical footing the jxditical status 
which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great states- 
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iiiiiTi, Ijord lliilifax, to such Indian gentlcDien as by tlu-ir in- 
lliKUico, their acquireinents, and the confidenci^ they inspired 
in tlndr lei low-country men, were marked out as us(‘ful adjuncts 
to our Legislative Councils.” To every word wlii(*h I then 
spoke 1 continue to adhere (cheers) ; but surely tlu? scmsiblc^ 
men of the country cannot imagine that even the most moderate^ 
(ajiistitutional (dianges can be effectcMl in such a systimi as ours 
by a stroke of tlu^ pen, or without tlie most anxious delibera- 
tions, as well as careiul discussions in Parliament. (Applaus(‘.) 
If ever a political organization has exjst(‘d where cjiution is 
m‘C(‘Ssary in dealing with, those problems which affect the ad- 
justment of the administrative machine, and wlu're haste ami 
]U'e(iij)itancy are liable to produce deplorable nssults, it is that 
which holds together our com])Iex Indian khn])ir(^; and th(.‘ 
ii'ian wJio stretches forth his hand towards the ark, (‘ven with the 
best intentions, may well dread lest his arm should shrivel uj>to 
tlie shouldcT. But growth and devidojmiojit are tluj ruh^ of the 
world’s history, and 1‘rom the proofs I have already given oftht*, 
way in which English statesmanship has por})(‘tually striven 
gradually to adapt our methods of govcrnimmt in India to the 
1 ‘xpanding intelligence and capacities of the edm^ated classcis 
ainongst our Indian subjects, it may be confidently expected 
that the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of the respoiisible 
heads of native se>ciety, whether Hindu or Mahouiedan, will in 
<lue time r(?ceive legitimate satisfaction. (Cheers.) The more 
we (uilarge th(.^ surface of our contact with the educated and 
intelligent public opinion of India, the better ; and although I 
hold it absolutely necessary, not merely for the maintenanc(3 of 
our own power, but for the goc^l government of the (country, 
and for the general content of all classes, and es])ecially of the 
jieople at large, that England should never abdicate her supreme 
control of public affairs, of delegate to .i minority or to a class 
the duty of providing for the w^clfarc of the diversifiiHl com- 
munities over which she rules, I am noiftlie less convinced that 
we could, with advantage, draw^ more largely than we have 
hitherto done on native intelligence and Tuitive assistance in 
tlu^ discharge of our duties. (Loud applause.) 1 have had 
ample opportunities ot gauging and appreciating to its full 
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iixtriit tlu‘ ijicjisurc of 1(00(1 soiiS(;, of pniotical wisdom, uiid of 
(‘.xporioucM^ wlncdi is possessed by tlio leading men of India., 
botli amonjz: lh(‘, ^reat iioblc^s on tli(‘. one band, and amongst th (3 
biisured and )>n)iV‘.ssi()nal classes on i\\o otlior, and I bave now 
sul)iiiilied officially to the bonio aiitliorities some personal sn^- 
^'(istions in hannony with tbe foregoing views. ((Jbcors.) 
(fentleinen, I bave sonK^tinn^s seem in tlie mnvspapors formidable 
indictments drawn np against the liritisb administration in 
India. I do not now ndVir to tbem for tbe i)iirposo of contro- 
/m-tiiig the cdiarges whicli they formnlabul, but they have cer- 
tainly indicated oiui blemish which the (lovornment of India 
franbdy n'cognises and had alrcaidy begun to deal with; 
nanudy, the ])resent constitution of the police, ddune are nn- 
doiihtedly gr(‘at (hdects in this branch of the public scn’vice. 
It is, how(‘ver, by no means an easy mattm* to (h^al with. Tb > 
difficulty li(\s in the low morale ]>revailing in the classes from 
which alone the police can be drawn, in the snpiiioness 
and ignoranc(‘ of the ])CO])lo tlumiscdves, and, still njor(‘, 
the additional (‘xp^ nditure which would be entaihal by any 
really (Elective amelioration of the force. (A])p]ause.) Agaiiu, 
with r(‘gard to the S(‘])a, ration of judicial and executive olfuM^s 
in tlie early stngeof tlu^ smwice and in the lowau’ grades. This 
is a counsel of perf(!(!tion to whicli wo. arc rt^ady to subscrilx^, 
thougli the r<dbrm sugg(‘sted, w here it has not bcMui (airried into 
(direct — and it has boim largely effected -is by no means so 
sim[)le a proccHMling as many people suppose. And here also 
wo have a (jiuvstion of money. With regard to both these sub- 
jects, howev(U’, I hav(i to make ono obsr^rvation. The evils 
(amiplained of are not of recent date : they existed long bfd'oro 
my time, and liad they b(‘(m as intolerable as is now^ stated, 
they would liavii biam rcunedied while tlui existence (jf surjdus 
funds rendered this practicjdile ; bifc, as this was not done, it is 
fair to argu(‘ that, eviui admitting that there is room for im- 
provement in both th#above respects, we can afford to consult 
times and seasons in carrying these improvemenis into effect. 
(A]>plause.) Ho that, liowever, as it may, I c.onfess I always 
lay dow n tliesti incriminating documents will i a l(Hding of relief 
M linding lhat m(»iv smious shorlconiings (ainiiot be alleged 
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iil^aiiisti us. (( /lie(irs.) Wlicii I consider tlie diHiinilties of our 
task, the iinperrecdion of tin* instruments tliroui;li wliieh \\(‘ 
must necessarily work, tin? multi pli city oT tlK‘ inten^sts witli 
wliicli we have to deal, the liability ol‘ out* most (*arerul ealrula- 
tioiis to be ovorstd by material acci<leuts ove r which wehaveMio 
command, the complexity and cejitrifuga.1 mie,lit of tlie forci s 
vv(i are (billed upon to harmonize and co-onliiiatc*, tJu^ (extra- 
ordinary tend(mcy in the Mast for two and two to make 
and the imperfection which stamps tiui (‘onduct (d'all human, 
affairs, my wonder is that our miscarriai>es shoiiM not lia vc^ l>een 
iniinitely mulliplited. In neadin^ these criticisms I am ro 
minded of a story of a younij^ man who afterwards iH'caim* a 
very powerful ]>ubli(* spreaker. (hi his first ap[)(^aTai!C(^ on th(‘, 
hustings he wa.s so embarrassc‘d by tlu' novel cinmmslauccs of Ids 
.situation that he made but an indiflen'nt atleJU[)t at a speed i ; 
but vvdien some one in the crowd ill-naturedly jiM'nMl a I him, 
h(‘ m’ied out, “You just e.ojue! up \ um‘c and do it youis(dl‘ - you 
won’t find it so easy,” whi(*h ])ertin(mt observation a.t once^ won 
for him tlu; sympathy of his audiencix (Jjoud hui^hter.) At 
^dl iiV(‘nts, we liave the satisfaediou of knowiiiiL;- that th(er(‘ is 
another side^ to thc‘. piedure; for in the.se diatribes, to u.se Sir 
Auckhuid (k)lvin’s (doipuait words, ‘‘of th<^ India of to-day as 
wedaiow it; of India under education; ol’ India comiudh'd, in 
th(‘ interests of tlie weaker masses, to submit to impartial justi(‘e ; 
of India brouiiht together by road and rail ; of India entering 
into the first-class commercdal mark(‘ts of tluMvorld ; ol India 
of religious toleratioii ; of India assuriid, for terms of ye'ars 
uidviiowui in less fortunate Europ(‘, of profound and unbroken 
peacAi; of India of thii free jne.ss; of India finally taught for 
tlui first time that the end and aim of rule is th(‘ welfan? of the 
[)eople and not the personal aggrandismmuit of th(3 sovmdgn 
— heMiight have addiMl irf India that within tin; last twenty- 
eight years has accumulatiHl 110 millions of gold and 2I(S 
niillions ()f silver,- we fail t() fiiid a ^^dlable of re(*oguition.” 
((Jheers.) At all events, gentlemen, you may be suix^ that 
whatever our sins, wludher of omission or of commi.ssion, tlu^ 
Mnglish (hnerniiKUit in India will continm^ faithlully, cou- 
rageously, and in the hair oi‘ toid to endeavour to discharge its 
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ilulios, to jimond wluitcver may bo amiss, and still furtlior to 
iinj)rov(‘ the good wliic*li already exists, indifferent to praise or 
blame, and as unrcsentfnl of the hard things occasionally said 
of ns by those for whoso sake we are labouring, as we shall 
always b(‘ grateful for the appreciation of those — and they are 
the groat majority — of our Indian fellow-subjocjts who have th(i 
intellig(mc(j to understand and the generosity to acknowledge 
what wo have done for them. (Loud applause.) And now, 
gontlennm, itonly remains for mi? to thank you not only for 
your hosj)i1ality and for the friendly reception you have given 
to the inention of Jjady Diifferin’s name and my own, but for 
the ])atience Avith which yon have listen(?d to this soniowliat 
lengthy sj)eecli. It is a groat regret to me to think that J am 
looking round for the last time upon so many friendly and 
lainiliar faces. In another week 1 shall have disi;harg(?d mj^ 
trust, and transferred my great otlice to the hands of one of 
England’s most capabk? statesmen, a nobleman in the prime of 
life, and already distinguished for his sound judgment. Ids 
moderation, his Avisdom, and the industry with which he apjdh.'s 
himself to public affairs. Thai he will by the intelligence, the; 
impartiality, and tlie syjnpathetio. character of his rule gain 
and maintain the good-will and the confidence both of Jler 
Majesty’s native and English subjects in India, I havi? not tlie 
sliglihist doubt, and this conviction to a great extent consoles 
jne i'or my regret in quitting your service. Gentlemen, J again 
tliank you from the very bottom of iny heart for all your kind- 
jn?ss and goodness. (Loudsrnd long confinuiid cheers.) 


ADDKKSS FROM TJIF NATIVK LADIES OF liENGAL. 

1 

Oa Tuesday afternoon, tliu Jlli December, 1888, the jmrda-nashin ladies of 
Jb*iip;al presented a valedictory address to Her Excellency the Marchioness of 
Diiflerin and Ava at Oovernmont House. The {greatest privacy v’as observed 
in receiving:; the ladies, all male visitors being excluded. The^o were nearly 
seven hundred native ladies i)rcscnt, there being hardly standing room in the 
Throne-roorn, where the address was presented and the reception took place. 
Among tliose who formed the de|mtation were several Burmese ladic's, some 
of the costunuis worn being very ]dcturcsque. Lady Baylcjy and a large 
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ciuiipany ol Kiin)])can ladies received the menibers of the. deputation and 
(xnulucted them to tlie 'J'hronc-room, where, after the usual ronualilies of 
introiluction were over, Lady Bayley, on behalf of the d(?putation, read the, 
foilowhnj; address : — 

To Her Excellency the Marchioness of DulTerin and Ava, C.l. 

May it n.EASE Your Excellency, — We venture to address you on the 
oeeasion (.)f your leaving India with our most heartfelt expression of gratitude 
for the inestimable boon which you have conferred on the women of India by 
your unwearying labour and watchful care on their behalf during the four 
years you have been among U3. A memorable attem])t has been made to 
alleviate tlie fearful amount of female suflering which prevails in India tliiaiiigh 
the want of competent medical attendance, and it is under y<uir auspices that 
a Natiojjal Association has been formed for supplying female medical aid to 
women in all tlic provinces of the empire. The work of this Associal ion, 
with which we arc hap])V to feel that Your Exccdleney's name will always he 
associated, has iu»vv heiai successfnlly conducted through the dilUcidties which 
beset the early life of all similar inslitutious ; and we are indulging in no hy]>er- 
hole of speech when we say that it is through yo\ir sympathy with siilha ing, 
your d(*votion to the weak and helpless, your wisdom a,iid enthusiasm, which 
has inspired others to charital>l<‘ deeds, that the gratifying resnlls already 
attiiini'd are to be attributed. You are now able to quit the scene of ymir 
la.lK)urs with a serene cuiivieliun that the amelioration of the (condition of tin; 
women of India, tlie cause Avhich you have so mueli at luart, is n'ality and 
a dream ; that it is a project which will not die wilh your depart m e, hut 
is vigorous and instinct witli life; and that yonr successors will tak(‘ u]> tlie 
torch of furtJier in][)rovenieut and carry it on again to those who will follow 
after them with iiicreasing lustre. We who now venture to address you on 
behalf of the women of India give utterance to the sentiments of all our sex 
wluai wo assure you of our respect, aQ’eciion, and admiration. To yon and 
your illustrious consort we tender our thanks. We sliall never he forgetful of 
your goodness, and we are sure of this also, that in whatever lot your life, may 
henceforth be cast, your thoughts and interests and generous wishes will 
alwaj^s be fur the welfare of tlie women of India. We respectfully beg that 
on your return to England you will convey to her gracious Majesty ilu; 
Queen-Empress our humble and gratehil appreciation of the active interest 
she has been ])leascd to take in the work of the National Association, and 
of the encouragement she has allbrded to the labourers in the movement by In a 
august^ patronage. We bid yoi:|^now a regretful farewell, and Icrvently hope 
that under God's jirovidence you may evermore enjoy happiness and jii osjierily. 

Her Exeelleiicy the Marchioness of DuHeiin and Ava in rcqdy said: — 

My FkiiaVds, — It is indeed diflficult for me to tell you Low 
deeply I feel the kind words of your address. I am (j[uit(‘ sure 
that no one in the fullilment of a plain duty has ever reeeivtid 
so great a reward as 1 have, in the sympathy and aiipreeiation 
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of thoso lor wlioni I loivc? triiul to <lo soiu(3thini^, .‘iiid in llu‘ 
Viipid ])ro‘^r(^ss and suo-cess of tli(‘ work I niuhadook. 'riiai 
work is foinKl(Ml upon lov(3 iind coininoii S('iiso, and built 
upon sncli suro ronndul ions it oanuoi biil. If it lias born :iny 
lia]»]>y privi](‘^o to draw attrition to the n.anodiable snfforiji^s 
and to tlio wants of tlio womon of India, it is tbo quirk 
r(\sponso to lliat ajqx'al oinanatinu^ from tlio lioarts and minds 
ofthoir (‘onntrynnai wliicJi has jnado tlie a,mo1ioratio]i of tlirir 
lot a, regality and not a, dream. I tliank yiiii also for your kind 
allusion to th(‘ A^ieoroy. A"on ran ri^adily understand that 
witliout his pivrsoual sympathy and (‘m'ouragmnent and his 
In arty int(n‘(‘st- in tlie Avork of (he National Assoeialion I my- 
self could liave (lorn; notliinij^ ; nor must 1 omit to axdvuowled^'e 
li(‘re (In^ fiieiidly aid and consid('ratiou iny plans ha\a^ always 
n‘C(‘i\a‘d from (ho (irov(‘rnni(‘nt of India. I shall have nf> 
i 2 ^r(‘ater jih^asure in ridairnin^* (o Ihi^dand than that of con veyi]n*- 
to Her Ala jesty th(‘ (^,U(‘eJi-lhn press your (e\[)r(‘i'sious of loyalty 
and gratitude, a]id in assuring’ ll(*r Alajesty o(‘ the stability 
and the vitality of the Avork in which slui has takeJi so t^Tcs'it and 
a(*tiv(i an intenist. Aiiain I tiiank yon with all my Inairt for* 
your kindness to myself, and I pray that every year that 
jia.sses mav add to th(‘- lia,p|»in(‘ss, may diminish tln^ suHerinu^, 
and may improvtA the condition of tin^ wommi of India. 


FAIIKWF.LL ADDIIKSS TO THE MAllCIllONESS OF IHJFFJaON 


AND A\ A. 


A deputation fnnn tlio Tiililie Hoaltli Sooiety wailed on Wednesilay aftev- 
iiuoii, the 7th l)eeeiuh(.'r, on lior ExeeJleney tlio IMarehioues.s ot DiiiVerin and 
Ava, to present Ikm’ wiili a Irmavell address. The address, wiiieli was read hy 
Mr. Siniinons, honorary soiUTlary, was as foll^'us; — * 

M ay it rneAsi-: Yom; FjXesLi.nNcw, — We, the President, Viee-Pr(?si(lent, 
and Members of tlie Council of the Public Health Society, on behalf of the 
society, veiiturc to approach Your Excellency on the eve of yoiir de|)ai tiir(^ 
from India, to tender to Your Excellency an cx])ression of our ■^]>|H’eciation of 
the "reat work it has under I’rovidence fallen to your lot Ui perftirm for the 
women of this empire. And before, dealino; directly with the object of tliis 
:iddr(!ss, wc would ask ]>erniission to convey |o Your FxcelhMicy and to your 
nnhlo husband our sincere and heartfell ron.j:ratulatioiis ujion the lionoun 
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couftTml u]K>n him by our in-vst rh-ncioiis Sovorci.Lrn in return for servieo to 
the State, tli(' Kiu”le-he!irtedne.ss and devotion of whiidi im) oiu^ ran know so 
well as you who have had the prcuid and wifely pleasun’. to sliare liis e:ues 
and labours, and to j^raee his rcw^■lrd. Your l^lxcellency, to a body devutod to 
the s])read of sanitary knowledge, and to tlic extemsiouof all inensures teiulin^’; 
to increase tlie comfort and sec-urerlie liealth of the ])eo[)Ie, sucli ns the suciriy 
we have the honour to reta'csent, it is a source of ])eculiar SMtisfaeiion to Ix ar 
tnstiniony t() the beneficent character of the institution you have provided in our 
midst, to the cxcellenc}/- of its methods of workini:, and to the ])romisin;L^ and 
e.ncoura<:^inir measure of success which has already attended its operations. 
The ^iatioiial Association for supplying female niedieid aid to tlio women of 
India has met a want luie^ acknowledged and severely felt. It not only tdfers 
but affords bel]) of tlni most valuable kind in (piarters when; help is most 
needed and has Idthertv) been most difficult to render. It is a boon to the 
wonicn of India, lor the of which future <]!;(*Ti(n‘ations will hold your name 
in reACJ'enco, oidy 1o lx? measnriul l)y the affection which now sumumds you, 
and which, while lanuaitin;:; the ]>id)lic loss caused by yoiir departure from 
India, iM.uirs around your dejxirtin^ patluvay the bh'ssim^s and prayers of 
ni'.my nations h)i' your future welfare, lumoiir, and liai<])iness. Ihil valuable 
as the society wdiieh bears your nanu? may be for the direct be,ne.hls it confers, 
it is erpnilly valuable for llie indirect im])etns it oives to the inij)rovement id’ 
tke |)()sition of Indian Avonuai by the stimulus it affords for their education, 
and the oullot it furnisljcs for (lieir energies, a1>ilities, and t.dents. 'To Youi‘ 
Exeelleney it has Ikmsi vouebsafed not oidy to aeeomj'lisb a great work in a 
worthy and eife.ctive manner, but to see gathenxl in the, first-fruits of your 
labours, j‘jeb in promise of future usefulness to those you ic’ -'cst) willingly and 
So nustintingly served, and of a distinct and powerful inllnoiuai for good on all 
that tends to promotti the "welfare of the ]>eople of liuiia. In taking leave ot 
Your ]'k\coUeuey, we are but repeating the siMilimeiit which fills the hearts of 
millions of our fellow-subjeeis, wdicii we say that we know wn are ])arting 
from orve of the 1 nicest, most disinterested, and most sinc(;re friends this land 
an«l peo[)lc have ever known, and we pray that l,hc dee]> affetdiou and n.'spee-t 
you have evoked for yourSelf in every jiart of India may in the time to com(i 
be to yon a prea^ioiis solace., and a source of lm})c and hajipiness. We are. 
Your bA'celleuey, with (waay expression of the most sincere a,nd alfee.tional.ii 
resjiect and admiration, Your Excellency’s m(»st (fijiMlient and most faithful 
servants. 

Her Excellency in reply said - 

(t^NTLEMEN, — I tluinlf you most s'uocridy lor tln^ kind 
address you luivc prescuitod to iiu^ ami lor lli(5 assurtiueir you 
^ivo me of your appnadatiou of tlio work ol' tlio National 
Associatiorn That ass()< nation has ioi* its ohjoet tla^ rcdii I* of 
suireriu<g and the amelioration of the pliysical condition of tlu^ 
woimni of India; and having' igivcn consideruldr athnition io 
this Jnatter, 1 can luarlily sympailiiso wilh tic* offorts o(' a 
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society siicli as yours, wliieJi devotes itself to the iiuproveiuont 
of the sanitary condition of the dwellings in this great city, 
and to the removal of the many prevontible causes whicli 
|>roduc(i diseas(^ and dciath. l>y the undoubted success of the 
movement in whicJi I liave been specially interested ; by the 
(iager way in vvliich femah? hospitals and dis])ensaries are lilled, 
and lemale doctors anil trained nurses are employed wherever 
wti havt.^ been able to (establish them ; by the good which even 
a hnv sanitary primers and usidiil riih.'s have Ix'en able to 
eff(‘ct ; and, I may add, by the extraordinary kindness shown 
to jne personally in return for the little I have been able to 
do towards pronnhing the objects of tlie association, it 
is abundantly proved that eveuy elfort made to increase the 
c.omfort and to secure iho luxilth of the people is warmly 
a[)])reciated and gratefully acknowhxlged l)y them; and I feifl 
sur(i tliat such considerations as these must bi^ a.s great an 
eiicouragenHUit to you in your work as they have^ been to us 
in ours. Agahi 1 thank you, gentlemen, for the very kind 
(expressions of your address. 


I'AI^KWELL ADDIIKSS EJIOM THE CAl.CUTTA MUNICICAIJ^J’Y. 

On Fridjiy afternoon, the Htli Eeceiiiber, the Mimieipal Cuniuiissiuners uf 
C'alciitta presentcul a farewell address to Lord DiifTeriii at (lovernineut House. 
Tlic Coninussiuiicrs were received hj His Excellency in the Throne-room. 
M'he address was pre.^ented in a Laiidsomc silver casket, and was read by Sir 
Henry Harrison, the cliainnan. 

His Excellency in reply said : — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you very heartily for tln^ 
friendly terms in which you are pleased to congratulate me on 
the satisfactory auspices under whfch my term of office in 
India has concluded, and on the honour which has been con- 
ferred upon me by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. I am 
also very sensible of the indulgent sjxirit in whiclT'you allude 
to my humble endeavours to contribute my small part to the 
general advancement of the piiopleof Jnditi^and more especially 
to promote the w^ellare of the citizens of Calcutta. Our rcsi- 
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(loiic*e in ( '{ilnutta has always Inuai most aj^n'oa.Mo to mvsoll* 
and to Lady Dnffenn, both as regards the elimato, the life 
and colour which pervade your city, the important inter(‘sts ot 
whi(.*h it is the centre, and, above alb on account of the many 
[)ersonal friends we have met among its inlial)ita.nts, wlndher 
English or native. W(> have never passed along your stre(‘ts 
without receiving at tlie hands of tlie crowds tliat freijuiuit 
them, not only that respect which you liav(^ always Ixion n^-uly 
to pay to the Eepresemtative of the Queen-Empress, but many 
marks of personal tavour and consideration. Above all things, 
w(^ shall never forget the liberal and enthusiastic manner in 
which all classes, liigh and low, ricdi and poor, converted your 
city into a realm of fairy s])lendour on the occasion of the 
(ineeids jubilee. It is necdl(‘ss for me to say that 1 ha,v(^ 
watcluid the proceedings of your corporation, both in its 
d(4iberativ(i and (executive capacity, with tlui greatest iidcr(‘st 
and attention, and 1 esteem it a privilege to have Ixxai prescait 
at one (d‘ ycjur discussions, which exhihit(xl how successfidly 
the. art of orderly debate has been transi(*rred from the 
West to the East. From tlui first moment that 1 lamhxl in 
India, 1 havc^ always sliown myself a friend of local sc^lf- 
govornment, and anxious to give full play and every advantage 
to the working of those municipal institutions which my 
illustrious ])redecossor so liberally enlarged. It was not, of 
c.ourse, to b(‘- expec-tiHl that a plant so for(‘igii to an Oriental 
atmosph(?re should flourish with equal vigour and pc^rsistence; 
in the; great variety of soils over which it has been distrihnbid ; 
but, though even now, after four years* residence in India,, .1 
(‘a,n only claim a very superficial knowledge of the country, 
T think 1 am justified in saying that local self-govcu-nnnnt is 
ev(U'ywfliore alive, and that in many districts it is green and 
flourishing ; while the special Legislatives Acts of the (h)vern- 
imuit to which you refer prove, 1 hope to your satisfaction, 
that I have fulfilled my promise to foster its growdh to the 
Ix^st of my ability. In bidding you good-bye^ I trust you will 
not tliiiik it out of place that 1 should exliort you to continue 
with en(u\gy and j^orseveraiice those sanitary reforms upon 
which yon have courageously emlxirked. The sanitation of a 
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cily is not a v(n*y popnljir iiTMlcTtalvino; ; its ])rocoss(\s aro 
inip(Hle(l by ]ong-(‘stal)Iislied pr(‘jii(li(‘(‘s as \v(41 as by inveterate 
eustoms and liabit ; nor e^ani are its benefits very readily 
r(Ha)ij;nis(Ml. It has e;r(‘at ol)sta.(‘l(‘s to contend with iji Enro]K‘, 
tlionf^h now it is iortiinately trinni|)liM,nt alonp tln‘ liin^ 
Tlionj^li it may b(^ many a, lonn; year, or perlia|)s nniny decades, 
Ix^fore any V(‘ry (*-onsid(Tab](i impression jnay 1)0 made n])on 
tlie (‘vils with whiiii yam are contending, yam must not des})air. 
iiua'O never was a truer saying than tliat clean! biess is akin 
to goillim^ss, and a city that know^s liow^ to set its house in 
ord(T, to adorn its tlioronghtanvs, to garnish its chambers, and 
to clotli(‘ its(ir in rob(‘s of sp(al(‘ss jmrity^ may wail claim to 
be tln‘ im])(‘rial imiropolis of the Mast. In ccmelnsion, I beg 
to convey to yam my de(‘p sense of your generosity in recog- 
nising in smii warm and (*(>rdia,l t(‘rms the efforts of Lad^ 
Dnflerin in th(i sca'vicc of th(‘ woimai of India, iiie veiy fact 
that the exertions of a. single womait slionld have led to the 
inauguration of this gnmt movenumt — to tlie introdnclioji into 
India, of a considerabh‘ mimber of female doctors; to the 
tvstablishnumt at almost all tin* <amtr(‘s of poj)nlation of hunale 
mr>di(*a,l sc1kk)1s, in whicdi aliaaidy the native ladhvs are 
(\\hibiting r(miarkable proliciiaicy in \\w studies they have 
und(‘rtaken ; to the eiaadion of hos])itals for femah' patients; 
to tlu' mnlti|)li(‘ation of femah^ wards in thosi; wliich already 
(‘xist from (me end of the country to the other; — and, alxoo 
all, the t(md(T, graceful, and grateful (‘X])r(;ssion of thanks wliich 
Tjady Diitlerin has rec(‘ived not only fnun ])ublic bodies, 
inunici])a,l corporations, and political associations, but from 
liundnMls and liundoMls of j)riucess(\s a,nd tlie gn^at ladms of 
India, as w(‘ll as from their humbler sist(Ts -is im^xjiressibly 
gratifying, for it shows how', cvmi in the unchanging East, 
wh(‘re imjn’ovement is too readily supposed to knock vainly at 
the gates of cast-iron tradition, if only synijiathy, kindness, 
and pracdicail good sense inspires the (‘(fort, the doors fly opem 
and joyfully admit the train of l)lessings that follow' the 
advant*e of all sound, w(dl-c;onsid(‘nMl, and rational progr(‘SS. 
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liKPLY ^ro AN ADlVIiESS FJIOM THE MUNUTPAL COIHHMIA- 
TION OF POMP, AY. 

On tlio PJII1 of TVcninlxT, ISHS, Lnnl Hnn'orin a,rrivn(l iti P>()inb:iy nii his wny 
lo Ih.mio ;it the; close of tin; term of his Vic(;roy.‘ilty. In the niilwny station 
al. P>on)h:iy, he, vvais present(;d with an addrc'ss from the Muiiieifal tA)rj»ora.tion 
of lionihay, to whicli lie re])lic(l as follows; — 

JMk. J^JtPSiDPNT AND (Ipntlempn, — I 'dm vory sensible^ oi 
your kiiidiioss in tlius wtdconiinn^ ni<^ to your iiobh; city 

— :i (*ity \vliH*li, ] am liappy to llnnk, lias born coiitinmilly 
incrcjisiiii; in sj)l(;n(loui\ in ])rosp(;rity, ami in wcaltli, iimle^r 
tin* joint aus]ac(‘s of yonr (ilov(‘rnor’s (‘otiscicntioiis, wisi*, and 
painstaking tidministrat ion, and tin; intclligi ut counsels of tln^ 
ninnicijia.l corjionition. Hn; solicitinlc of tlic (Jovcrmm'nt oi‘ 
k alia,, as you are; a,\var(‘, is in no s('ns(; con1in(‘d to tin; lijiiits 
of any part i(‘ula,r jirovincc or city of tla‘ cinjiin;. It wa.t(*la\s 
witli imjiartial interest ovovr the welfare of tla‘ whole pcMiinsula, 
and w(‘ have always considered it a fortunate (*ircumstanc(^ 
wlam it lias been >\itliin our |)ower, either diri^ctlyor imlireed ly, 
(unbark on any line of policy wliicli was (Consonant to lla; 
wislies or conducive to tin; w(dl-b(‘ing of tlic loyal and vntvr- 
prising ])opulation of Bombay, ll, is a great satisliuTion to 
me to know that tlui intelligent classtss of tliis jiart of India 
<‘ 0 ]npreh(‘ud tlio obligation of providing for the security of 
the north-west frontier. India is so largo a ])lae(; that tli(‘ 
natun; and force of those considerations which impose upon 
the (Jovernment any sjK'cial lim; of action at one extnmiity of 
the em[)ire are S(‘arcely a2)])r(;ciat(;d or understood by thr)S(‘ 
who live under dilleront conditions at the other ; but I think 
you may rest assured that tlu; rulers of the country will neveu* 
enter upon any'^ expenditure of a warlike character, win ‘t her 
with the view of being pn^pared against [lossible conting(;ncies 
of a serious character, or of r(‘[)(dling casual incairsions of 
hostile tribes or of other enemies, except with extreme n‘lu(*- 
taiuje, and 7ind(;r the pressure of absolute iiecc;ssity. In con- 
clusion, allow me to thank you for the kind reference you hav(‘ 
made to my wife’s endeavours to imj)rov(^ the condition oi‘ tin* 
women of India. Tin' f‘in*omium you hav(‘ pass(;d u]>on In*)* 
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c.ajinoi liiil to hv most ^ratifyiii^- to Ik^' lr(‘liiit^s, aiul 1 at all 
evonts am at ]il)(‘rty to say tliat it is richly deservod ; for, not 
only will she have done an immense amount of actual good in 
the present, hut slie will luive shown what a. powerful eiigim; 
sympathy, eommon-S(mse, and judicious management can prove 
in overcoming or turning tlios(‘ special im])ediments to pro- 
gress which are jxamliar to the soil of India. In bidding you 
good-l)yo, 1 beg again to ('xpr(\ss to you my earnest wishes for 
th(‘, prosperity and welfare of your cily and of its inhabitants, 
as well as of the magnificent and powerful ])rovince of which 
it is tile capital. (Cheers.) 


rtbi'LY TO THE EAKEWELL ADDRESS OF TUV: BOMbAY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

On tlio D'Rh of Deceiiihor Lord DulTorin was presented with a farewell nddi ess 
IVoin th(' Cliainher of (^)ininerce of Bombay. In rej>ly His Lordshiii, who 
sijoke, with (X)nsid(:ral)le feeling, said : — 

Gkntlemen, — 1 am afraid 1 stand before you rather in th# 
position of a defaulter. T have to coiHess to you that I have 
been quite unable to frame a Avritten rej)ly to yoiir addnvss. 
According to the (xuivontional usage, it is uc‘(‘essary that tlu^ 
;uiswer to such a docurmait should in some way re-e(dio the 
paragraphs of the address itself, hnt when 1 came to take iny 
pim in hand, I found that you had rf;fcrred to the various 
])hases of my admiiiistratiou in so goiK'rous and so kind a 
spirit tliat it became utterly impossible foi* me to write a word 
that could in any sense satisfy myself. 1 therefore thought 
that the best thing I could do would be to throw myself on 
your indulgence, and in a few brief words, (‘oining directly from 
my heart, to tell you, with all the earm^stness of wliicli my 
nature is capable, liow grateful T am for the terms in which 
yon have spoken of me. 

f assure you that I have never received an address during 
the long period of my service — in the course of which I 
have rc'ceived many address(‘.s — which has given me greater 
])leasiire; and if ever hereafter I shall be (mallei! n|)on to defcaid 
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my acts n.s a Viroroy of 1 do not Icdow wliut Ix'ttor 

dofciice 1 oan proffor limn by simply subjnitti]ii>* tlio para- 
"raplis nliicb have just iMMni read. They will ivauaiu in my 
fiMoily as a proof of the r(?ward which any one who end(\ivonrs 
faithfully and honestly to do his duty meets with at the hands 
of his countrymen. The only further references which I will 
niakis to anything you have written is to assure you that my 
tu>V(a ument and myself liavc always considered it a- matter of 
the greatest importaaice that, before (unbarking upon any con- 
sid(‘rable act affeeding (ather commerce or the geiuTal com- 
nuTcial welfare of tlie (‘ommunity, we should take tla; utmost 
advantage of the experioneo and knowledge of business pos- 
st‘ssed by the leading (*omnH;rcial men of the various centrrs 
of the po]mlatio}i in this country. 

Among the members of the Supnam^ l;egisla,live (A)uncil 
there is none nionj a-bh^ than the gemthanan who sits there by 
th(i right of his commercial and financial experienci*, and I am 
snndt will not have escaped your observation that during the 
last, session I 7‘aii sojiie littli^ risk, a,nd overstepixM] tlu^ usual 
practi(‘e, by taking th(‘ a,dva.ntag<‘ of a t(‘(‘.hnical excuse to 
allow th(5 budgi't to be dismissiMl in the Ii(‘gisl:;tiv(‘ Coumdl, 
when under ordinary eircrimstan(‘(?s we should hav<^ IxHUi 
pnxduded by tin; regulations (d busijuvss from so doing. Ill 
my own [lersonal o[)inion there would eaisiu' tlui veuy gnuiti^st 
advantage could such a practi(*() be continued. However, 
gfuitlemen, 1 will not (‘liter further ujion th(‘, tojiic's whicdi I 
am sorry to say are no long(u* within my jurisdiction. 1 will 
simply conclude by again thanking you Idr your gr(‘ad kind- 
ness, and ly asking yon t<? a(*(_H‘.pl, in limi of the writbm reply 
to w'hich you are propi'rly (uititled, a, souv(‘iiir of one wliose 
last day in India will have been gladdeiKM] ]y the kind words 
yon have said to him. 
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SrKKCTl AT TllK BVOdLLA GLU15. liOMliAY. 

Oil the eveiiiiiL!; (»!’ llie Khh I )c«‘.eml)ei‘, 1.SS8, Jjord Diiilerin was entertained 
at dinner liy tlie niendiers of tlio liyeulla Club, J.Munbay. In rei)ly to the 
toast of his health, which was projjosod by Mr. Justice Jiayley, his Lordsliip 
spoke as follows : — 

Youii Exciybi.iiNCY, vottr Ivoyal IlTOirNESS, Mil. Puksi- 
DKNT, AND (ol RNTLDM i:N, — I nin vitrv soiisiblo of tlu^ lioiumv 
yon lijivo (*<)iif(‘rnMl iru^ by inviting nui to tJiis bainjiK^t, 

and 1 am still more grateful lor tlu^ kind nianiKT in vvliiidi 
yon r(‘(*(dved tlie mention of my name, which lias bc'cn 

brought to yonr nolico in such ohxfnent and llattm'ing terjiis 
by yonr cliairnian, dndge Payley. (Clieers.) ].>nt, alas ! wlum 
1 shall have adiajuati'ly thanked yon (or yonr hospitality, 1 
lei'l tlijit 1 hav(‘ come to the end of my O ther. 1 have mtide 
so many speeclu^s lately that 1 stand before yon in tlu^ jiosition 
of a soldim* calJial n])on to lire ‘ a salute, but who lias alniady 
ex|»ended all bis gunpowdiT. (Laughter and cheers.) I hav(.‘ 
not ev(‘n so ]nu(‘h as a ctirtridge left ininy pouch. (Ijaughter.) 
Nay, 1 am no long(T even a commissioned oflicor, and a.m 
liaiilo to bo strung uji as ii fmnc-Hreiir if 1 begin discharging 
rhetorical iireworks in yonr midst. (Ijaughter.) Lvmi >vi‘re 
it otherwise, yonr youngin* sister— for it is in that, light 1 
understand that Calcutta is Y(;ry propi^rly considejed on this 
sidcMif India — has cheated you of yonr birthright. (Laughter.) 
Pollowing a, very anchmt (‘xample, slie came and beguiled 
me with a savoury dish in the form of a haggis * (laughter), 
and has stohm yonr bh‘ssiiig — tliat is to say, if yon consider 
a political sju^eeh of an hour and a half a blessing alter 
dinner, which it certainly is not to the jierson who has to 
deliver it. (Langhtin*.) For all that, 1 ant glad of this ojijior- 
tunity of corroeJing a jialpablo mis-statement whicli crept 
inadvertently into my St. Andrew’s deliverance, and Avhich is 
now misleading the publi(‘ of India,. It was a gi’oss error of 
iigures ; but, however h until hit iiig, as an honest ntaird am bound 
to cornxd it. 1 thmi stated that in the East two and two 


Albidiiipi to Ibo Sctticli dinner ;ij mi Sf. AimIicwV 
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liav(‘ ;i t(Mi(]<‘ii(:‘y to makt‘ livr. I liavi' now had tiiiu' lo S(|iiar(‘ 
iny privuto acrcounts, and I iiiid that, as far as tho riqx'o is 
ooiKUuaicd, so far from two and two making livo, th(i Aan'v 
rcvorso is tlie case, and that thi^y only make three. (lioiid 
iaun^litc^r.) I>iit though, gentlemen, I am precluded, as 1 hav(' 
said, owing to want of ammunition, and for other reasons, i'roin 
inflicting on you a political discourse, I must at least try to 
mak(5 you understand how glad I am to find myself again 
beneath your hos 2 )itable roof. Probably, of all tlie variegat(Ml 
scem^s that pass in suc(;ession before the eyes of an Lid i an 
Vi(*('roy during tlie four or five years tliat he remains in tins 
country — full of colour a.nd picturesipie splendour as tlu^y all 
are — the one Avliich is tlie most ineffaceable, which jnak(*s th<^ 
deepest impression upon both his physical and mental vision, 
isdhat which presents itself to his gaze when ho first sights 
your historic shores. (Cheers.) Having travorsiM.! many 
thousand miles of barren ocean, he suddenly finds liimsidf 
secur(5 within the arms of one of tho most magnificent harbours 
of the East. Standing on the threshold of his new lifc^, about 
to assume a weiglit of cares and responsibilities such as is 
imposed on the shoulders of no otlnu' public man in th<‘, wi>rld, 
li(^ looks abroad with a feeling of awe upon the inwv realms hiv 
is called on to govern. A display of military jiomj), great(‘r 
(^ven than that whi(*h surrounds the mom-irdis of Ihiroyic, 
a(*(*ontnates the sidemnity of his landing, and whmi lie pass(‘s 
through the th(*rough fares of your city, ennobled by buildings 
which any Western (iajiital might (mvy (cheers), he s(‘es on 
every side, crowding every window and balcony, and thronging 
ev(uy street, lam', au|l alley, snch iimnmerable multitmh's of 
men and women gazing at him with earm^st and (‘Xjiedant 
eyes, that he shrinks a])|iall(Hl ut tin* thought that it is for tin; 
sa,fety*and wc'lfaro of these ^liousands, and for other thonsamls, 
nay, millions, similar to th(\so — yes, almost for their daily food 
— that li(‘, with his limit(‘-<l expiirienci^ and finite capacities, 
lias boemne vnsvverahic to bis Sovenugn and to tho poophi of 
England. (Applansi'.) The thoughts wJiich pass through Jiis 
mind, gentlemen, on that occasion aro novor ibrgotten, and 
wonhl he snilicimit almost to ov<*rwli(dm him wore* it not that 
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IIh* l^indly tlu^ loyal jH]<lr(‘ssos, tlio ('nconiMi^ini;- 

pnnuisi's of sii]>])()vl aii<l of in<liilir<‘nt iM'coii'nitioii wliirh at 
oiUMi l)C‘;j;iii to pour in n[K)ii him fnmi your rul('rs, your 
oitizous, ami your (rorporatc* and otluir jissooialcMl bodies, re- 
inviijforiib^ Ids spirits, and ;^dvo him the assuraneo that, after 
all, his lines are east in ])l(‘asa.nt ])la.eos, and that Jiis fiitiin^ 
work will li(‘ in IIk^ midst of a kindly and sym])atlietie ecmi- 
rnunity, whil(^ it is shared and lightened by a ]>ul)li(* Civil 
S(‘rvie(' lhat lias mutlnu' its like, nor its eipial in the world. 
(Loud (*lie(‘rs.) 1 hit, j)(irhaj)s, oidy second to th(‘se. profound 

impi’(^ssif)ns ar(^ those', whieti. lu' (‘,\])(‘riem‘(‘s at tin' end of his 
t<'rm, wlum la* linds liimself a<^;a,iji ainone-st you on th(‘ eve of 
biddiu!^- e;oo(l-by(^ to those who so waianly watcorned him on 
bis lirst arrival. (Ajiplause.) Ihtwewui tiie two (‘vents, tiioui;h 
c.om[)risiii}>’ alU'r all but a sliort jxu-iod of tiim*, if im‘r(‘|.y 
c.ount<‘(l by ye‘ars, tlnu'e stretches what in its retrosp(‘(*t almost 

s(‘ems a. lift'tiine -so full has it been ol' variisl (‘xjx'rieMices, of 

continuous an\i(ty, and of unremitting ellbft. dho va;i,ue 
and only half-surmis('d troubh^s and difliculties which ruse to 
his imagination tluui have since translated themselves int() 
harassing nailitii's. The la, hour, the worry, the necxl for 
constant viij^ihince, which In' anticipated wonld bo ^reat, ho 
has found iniinitc'ly more constant and impm’ative than any- 
thing known to his pri'vious (‘X]>erience, while, in addition to 
the carets inseparable iroiu the ordinary Avork of administra- 
lion, many an unexpm'.ted crisis, thuinh'rbolts out of a clear 
sky, occasioiu'd by circuiiistaiice'S which could not have Ikx'u 
foreS('(n or controlled, have beiui supera, tided to task his 
patitaice, his endurance, his coiira^M‘, ajnl his skill to the 
utmost. (Loud aiiplausc.) Well, tlu'u, ^•entlemen, happy is 
the man who, however conscious ht' may he that he has falhm 
short of his own ideal, lhat he liasfdaihM] in some meas-ure to 
a(‘com]>lish all tlu' e'ood he might have tlesired, or completely 
to remedy tin' (‘vils with wliich eirerinistanees calltMl U[»on him 
to contend — happy is the man, 1 say, who, (*.oncing l)ack to 
yon at tin? end of his term, rcc.(‘ives at tin' iiands of those who 
originally welcomed him such hcarly greetings as yon and :my 
ollnu’ fib'nds in this part of the world, both Lnglish and native, 
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lijiveboen j)loaRcd to ju <*onl to me. (liOiid c*li<‘ei\s.) Ami si ill 
lia}>]>ier is lie if liis conseieiiee does not forbid him to lu)|Hi 
that your favourable verdiei will perha])s reeiuve the impr’nnaiirr 
of history ; for it is tlui future alone that can disclose the (‘iVect 
of a rul(‘r’s actions, or ;j:auge the lu’cadtli and depth of tlui 
foundations lie may luive laid for further iinproveimait. 
(Applauses) As ri^gards the ])rosf‘nt, I think it Jiiay be fairly 
sa-id that 1 luivii handed over India to my suc(u?ssor vvitliout a 
cloud on th(‘, liori/oii — for we may consid(‘r tljo Idiibdaii 
difficulty as sdtlod, the (drm(\se Amban liaving arrived at 
liiucliingong to-day (aj^planse) — with h(‘r princes and people^ 
contented ; with hrr fijumces — in spite of Ihirjua, Sikkim, and 

the lUaek Mountain — in a state of eapiilibrium unh‘ss, indeed, 

the coming liarvcist should prov(^ (‘X(‘('ptionally sliort — ami 
wdtli no internal (juestions on liand which cannot rea-dily be 
solvoil l>y tliat ]>a.tii‘nco, firmness, and sympathetic*, sagaidty 
which no one* pos.s(\sses in a greater imasuro than the i>r(*s(‘nt 
Vic<‘roy. (CIhmu's.) 1 liopo I liavc) also done sonudJiing 
towards enabling India to r(‘a(l Ikt own thoughts, to dis(‘rimi- 
Tiate b(dAveeu vain dreams and possible* rc^aJities, and to com- 
preliend that which slu^ really wants as distinguishc'd from 
tliat which she neillier ium.mIs nor wants, and wliicli (*.a.nm>t lx* 
given to her. (Api)lause.) Nor, gentlemen, have I be(*n 
unmindful of your ow n imniediato iiitc ‘rests. The fortificra-tinns 
ol your city liave be(*n set on foot — thanks to tlu^ (‘uergy ol' 
liord lb.‘ay, who never cabases to trouble the tranquillity of onr 
Simla Olympus whemwer your interests are at stake (a[)p]aus(i) 
— with as much expedition as the. extraordinary faculty which 
able engiiieers possess of diffiaing lixun one another wall allow, 
(liaughter.) Tin; works luive already madc^ consideraldi^ ])ri)- 
gress^aiid when tlu^ whol^^. sclnune has been developed and 
properly supplemented by torpedo fields, by suitably a,rm(‘d 
warships, and by a body of marine l(‘ncibles, you will be. able 
to sleep in your Ixxls in greatia peace than the inhabitants of 
half a humlrcMl towns in the mother country. (Tjond ap])lause.) 
Nor have 1 failed to recognise the importance* of adiMjuate 
railway com mini icatioJi between the W(istc*rn (bite of India 
aiidrils sist(*r ea]utal of liengal, to tlu* mntual advantage of 
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I)()lli ;unl of (litlicr j)roviiic.('. (Aj)[iliUi.so.) Umlcr tlit'se 

drc,innstaucos, f^ciitlemen, 1 trust I iiin not called upon, like 
(kesar, to put aside the pavtin<f wrciath of a.i)prova] wliieli vou 
hav(: so fijenerously olVeriMl to me. (Tjoud clieers.) (T(,'iitl('inen, 
all governors and viceroys arrive on your shoves with their 
h(!ads jubilant and erect upon their shoulders ; but, al.-is ! it is 
always a. (piestion whetlier they may not return in the guise 
of St. Denis, decapitated by public o])iniou either here or 
at liome. Well, gentlemen, you have boon pleased to dtsdaro 
that my liead remains as safely set in its place as when I first 
saw you. (Applause.) If it has been turned in tlie meantime, 
it has been turned by the universal Icindm'ss and good-wiil 
which 1 have reecivad in all parts of India, and at the hands 
of every section of its inhabitants. Ilad it been turned by tlu^ 
ladies, that is an accident to which all Irishmen .are subject. 
(Laughter.) 'I’urned it (;(;rtainly will be when 1 leave your 
shores — turned towards you with grateful thanks, with many 
a fond regret, and, as long as 1 live, with a still constant regard 
to your inter(‘sts and welfare. (Uenewed cheering.) 
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Oil lilt? lilKli uf Mmv, Lun] wms prcsiinUu! wiili llit' j'rtuMloni of 

ili<‘ ('ity of Lomloii; Mini in llio rvcniiiji; ('iitM'IniiKel :il dinru'i- in tlic 

■VlMnsion Ilonst; hy j*io Ijord Mayor, tlin IJiylil. lion. Janies Wliilclicad. In 
roply lollie (oasl; of lii.s In'.allh, iiis Lordsliip sp'-ke as follows; — 

jMy lamr> Mayok, MV Lords, Laiuks, anj) ( Ikntfj^men, — 
111 risiiiLij to ridiirn lluniks 1i> Y<>>k IR.Y Lord jMayor, for tlio 
HattoriniLi; tenns in vvliieli you linvo ])ro])os(‘(l niy lioa.llh, and 
to you, iny lorils a nd ^(.MiUoincii, for Ilu‘ i rimdiy ma n nor in 
wliicli you liave rocMdviMl it, i<. is iU‘odl(‘SS for mo lo oxpn^ss my 
doo}) souso of tlio lionour mIuoIi lias InMn dono iika Alhu’ six- 
looii yoars of (Hiutiiiuoiis sm’vioo in distant |iarts oftiio ompin^ 
and a.t foroi;^u (Jourts, to rcdiini lioim* and to lind suoli a, 
Voloomo avvaitiiif:; ono at tlio hands of tli(‘ most povvorful 
(‘orporatiou in tlio world, and of tlioso dislini^uisli(Ml ])orsons 
whom 1 soo around mo, is morii than mionp^h to gratify tho 
fomh'sr ambition and to makt* the rciupiont smisiblii tliat. lio is 
bidiiLi; rowanhal far boyoml his disert. This locdiiii;’ is vi'ry 
mno.li (uihanoiMl wIkmi 1 romomher uhat famous and horoio 
mon tho‘ bnildi'rs, tho ohainjiions, and tho homda-otors of tho 
Jh'ilish b]m]iiro— liavi^ stood wIm'D^ I am standinu* and n'ccivi'd 
at yeuir hands similaT proofs of your laAour. Ihil, wlia.hoor 
mis^ivin^s I may (‘ntor1.ain ns to my pi^rsoiial rif!;ht to havii 
my narno iiis(*rib(Ml on your city’s roll of famo, 1 ilraw a, sporial 
onoonra.^oimnt from tla‘ fact that, havinu: boon oalliid upon to 
aot in throe distinot oapaoitios — as a colonial a'ovornor, as a 
diplomatic rfvprosontativi’, and as an Indian ruler- in ij^Tantini^ 
mo those honours you arc honourin^jj tin? sorvio(‘s with whom I 
have been conuect(?d, to whom 1 owe so much, and whose 
assistance has enabled me to gain your a|)prob:itioii. (Lhoors. ) 
Duriui; tin? period of my toiiim? of ollice in Canada — a country 
1 shall inner cease to roti^ard with i^ratitndo and afioction the 
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ilffilirs of the Dominion wotc coiidiiotod, an you ar(.‘ awan.*, 
tlvroiigli tLo instniiiKaitality of respoiisilde ministers; and, if 
Jiiy administration was siicec'ssfnl, it is <1 u(j to tln^ patriotism, 
tlie wisdom, and tlio states man sliij) of tlioso omimnt men — 
one of whom, Sir Charles Tuppcr, I am ha])])y to S(‘e Ikuo 
to-ni^ht (clu'fTs) — to wlioin the Parliainent of Canada had 
(.'onlided the interests of the country. Again, in diplomacy, it 
is only those who are tln^ ostensihic} heads of missions who caii 
be fully conscious of the degree to which they are indebted 
for their suc-(a)ss to the zeal, acumen, and tact of the members 
of the (‘orps who are associated with them in tlie discliargc^ of 
their deli(‘-ato duties. ]int if this is the (;asc in dijdomacy and 
in colonial govcu’iiment, it is evam more strikingly exhibited 
in the administration of Indian affairs. In common parlances 
and in accordance with the language of ancient traxlition, 
every act of th(‘ Indian (Joveriimeiit, and every chara(d(Tistic 
of its policy, is regarded as the onteome and the prodnet 
of the Viceroy’s personal initiative and will. And this nn- 
donhtedly is as it should lx*; for he, and he alone, is resjKmsible 
lor what(^v(‘r is done in India. Tlie minutest d('tails of business 
conn* within his jmrview ; every exeentive act r(‘qnir(‘s his 
ass(mt ; it is li(‘ that tinally prononnees on tlie tVeqnently 
div(*rgent v'u'ws of the dejiaTlrmmts and betwecmtlni coin[)(diiig 
suggestions of liis eol]eagn(‘s, while ho holds in reserve the 
ahsolnte right of ovaTrnliiig his Coiineil. ConseqiiontJy, what- 
<‘vc‘r may liave b<^eu the genesis of this or that lim^ of action, 
it is tlie \ iceroy, and tlie Viceroy alone, who is properly hold 
answerable by liis coniitryineu, wliethfU’ things go well or 
wh(‘th(‘r they go ill; nor, in the event of their going ill, have 
I ev('r lieard of the principle being (lis])nted. (Langliter.) 
liiil, for all that, it will bo rijadily iiiphu'stood that no Viegroy, 
however ailiitrary or self-reliant, however determined to im- 
])r(\ss his ]>crsoJiaI volition on th(i conduct of affairs, would be 
able to dirc'ct tho inovcmcnts of so vast and comidicatcd a 
macliine as that whicli regulates tho destinies of 300,000,000 
of our fellow -snbj(‘cls in Imlia, nnlc^ss enlightened, aided, and 
advised I>y the most remarkable body of nnai that have ever 
laboiii*(‘d for tin* g(»od of their country in any jiart of ‘the 
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world ((ilioers) — I nicaii tlio (/ivil Sorvico of tlio Crown in 
India. Indeed, I may say,oiic(‘ for all, without disparaiijmm'nt 
to the accepted standard of public industry in IhiL>;land, that 1 
did not know what hard work really iiK'aut until 1 witness(‘d 
tlK‘ unnanittiiif^ and almost inconedvable severity of the 
i;rind to which onr Indian (‘ivil servants, and I will add our 
military evqfJofjh, so Z(‘alous]y devote* tluanselves. if, tluu'e- 
for(% gentlemen, during; tlu*- i)ast four years things have on th<^ 
whole gone wed! in India, the chief credit is dm* to a, inimlxa* 
of abhi and dLsinterested personage's, who have been ea)utent 
to labour in what, freun the force of circumstance's, are sj)]u're‘s 
and positions which, for tlie most jeart, #'S(‘a]K‘ tia^ atte'ution of 
the Ihitish public, indiffeu'ent to their own lame, elesjjising the.' 
snaios of notoric'ty, provieh'el only that the', honour and the 
me)ral miel mate'rial intere'slsof thei llrilish Empire shall e'xtend 
anel flourisli. (Loud ch(.x.‘rs.) If, Ibr iustanea*, my Leu’d 
Mayor, the ne)rtli- western freuitier of Inelia and e)ur Indian 
se'aports leave'- been (brtilieel anel se'Ciireal, it is thanks to tJie 
prolessienal skill e)!' Sir Demalel Stewart (cheers), Sir Frexk'rick 
IJobe'rts (edienrs), (Jeneral Che^sney, CeiKTal Nevvinare'Ii, (.hhan'l 
Sandfe>rel, Colemel N idled sen, and the able e'ligine'e'rs e‘m|)loye'el 
upon that business. If (Quetta has beeaniei an unassaihible 
bulwark, it is l)ee*ause Sir Freeh'rick luiberts’ jmictise'd e^ye 
eliscerned the strategical advantage's of that positiem. (Cheers.) 
If the; coiupH'st and rceugaiiization of Ihirma have been 
successrully ace.amiplkshe'd in spite eif elillienlties the e;xtent of 
whie'h nei one in this e'ountry e*an a,ele‘(|uate‘ly ajipmciate*, you 
are ineh;bted for these results to such me'ii as (JeiK'ral 
Frenelergast, (Jeneral Wliito, Sir Charleys I)e;rnard, anel Sir 
(diaries Creisthwaite', and those; wdio have riskexl and lost, as 
alasj^ so many have' done;^ their health anel eyven the'ir live'S in 
the carrying out of this great task, (Cheers.) If e)ur relatieins 
with the native |)rince;s of India have neve:*r bea'ii eni a ineire 
Jriendly footing ; if we have sncceexled in maintaining amicable 
a,nel (;onfieteiitial intercemrse with the Amir e)f Afghanistan — 
a pote'utate of gre'at force; eif ediaracte;r and <)(' strong eh'termin- 
atiem — whe)se; advance'ine'ut tei his }»re;se'nt position was ace-om- 
plidieal Ihrough the skill anel eliscriniination ed' Sir Lepe'l 
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(iriUlii (c*lK‘(‘rs) ; iind ii‘ tlir oiiiirml iViriullivK'ss (d‘ our 
iu‘ii»*hb(nirs, inid (‘sporia.lly of Cliiiin, lins Ixm.ui stroTip;tlien(Hl 
jiiid cidiuuc(‘d, it is Ixmmuso in its fondi^u jxdicy 

tlio ( Jovcniiiiciit (d' India was ciialdod to ndy for (*oniis(d and 
advicHi upon iis Foroign Secretary, Sir Mortinn^r Durand. 
(( diotirs.) If tlu^ army lias nnd(wgono a- marked improv(anent 
in its orij^anization and in every braneli and depart iiaait of its 
S(weral services, ai^aJn we have to tliaiik Sir Freihadclv Uolnn’ts, 
Dem'ral JVewmareli, (Jcjua'al <diesney,and (Jolonel (kdlcm. If 
a mohiii nation sell erne lias initiati.Ml and a system of 

res(*rv(‘s introduced an<l siiccessfiilly (‘stahlislied, the princi[)al 
credit is diu^ in tlie one case to (han'ral (du'sney, and in the 
otlier to (Jolonel (Jolh‘n,and the conijnitte(‘ who a.ssisted them, 
(dhetvrs.) If, in spitii of the considerable (LV[)(mditnrt^ into 
which were forei'd by the war in Jliinna, and tlui tronbhJs 
in the Ilhudc fllonntain and on the border of Thibid, by the 
increase to our army, liy th(i liussian scare, by tluj fortification 
of our frontier and of our seaports, and if, above all, in s])ite of 
the dt‘pr(‘ciatiun of silver, we wine able to arrive at eijuilibriuni 
at th(i (md of the last linancial year, with the prospect of d 
surplus for tiui coming year, so remarkable an a(‘hi(jvem<nit 
must be attributed to tlu^ linancial skill of Sir Auckland 
(Jolvin, Mr. Westland, Sir David l>arbour, and Mr. Sinkinson, 
((dieers.) If largt^ nu'asures of land and otJier h‘gislalion of a 
most im]>ortant character have beim most successfully passecl, 
and if the internal and domestic machiiKwy of government has 
workcid snmothly and harmoniously, it is owing to the wisdom 
and statesmanshi[) of such men as Sir AlfiHMl liyali, Sir Stuart 
ISayley, and Mr. llbert, who took such a hiding jiart in the 
passing of the Oiuhi and I5engal Tejiancy Dill; as Sir Jaimes 
lNdh‘, Mr. A. Mackenzie, iiml Mr. A. P. Macdonnell. ((dietus.) 
If our legal codes have been improved and our legislative Acts 
well drawn, it is because that task was discharged hy Mr. Scobh^ 
and Mr. ITarvey Jaimes. If the roveniK' sysPmi is umh'rgoing 
a steady improvement — and it is constantly showing more 
favourable tigiiros — it is due to the judgmcuit and friiitrul 
initiative of Sir Fdward Puck. If our railway systiun in 
India, whether desigiu d (dr (*ommercial jmrposes, for *.tlu‘ 
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iiiit of I’jiiniiK', or in view oi’ inilitiiry ends, liiis hoini 
stcjidily ('xtondod, if tJio JikIus lias boon sii(‘.e.(‘ssriilly brit1i:;o(l 
at SiiUknr, llie (laiij^es at lioiuiros, and the lliHi^^lily near 
Ixirrack pore, and if lln^ formidable Ainraii ran! 2 ;e was ])ier('(Ml, 
it is beeanso the singular energy of 8ir Theodores llojx^ lias 
been ably soeonded l)y the exertions of Colonel Tr(‘vor, (k >1011(^1 
Filgate, Colomd Conway (Jordon, ColoJiol IVinberton, (Jeiieral 
Slaiitoii, Sir (Jilbert Molesworth, Mr. lloben’tson, Sir Ab^xamlm* 
liemlel, Sir Ib-adford Leslie, Sir Januvs ilrowne, Mr. Walton, 
and Mr. O’Callaglian. (Clieers.) If groat economies are 
Ixving introdneod tliroiighout ilie entire machinery of adminis- 
tration, the result, is due to Sir Charles f]lliott and his col- 
leagnes ; and, in a like manner, we are ind(‘bl(‘d for tin*, 
iliorongh investigation which has recently taken ]>la(‘e into 
the wliole stains and condition of tln^ (hvil Service to Sir 
Charles Aitchison and the mixed coniinission ovcir which he 
])resided. If tin? late Viceroy of India has snrvivcxl the 
labours of his office, and lives to dine with the ]>resent Ijord 
Mayor of London, it is because ho liad in Sir Donald Wallace 
an incomparable private secretary, wko relieved liiin of half 
his labours (cheers), who enjoyiid everybody’s confidence, who 
completely effaced himself and wairked eighteen hours a day. 
(Laughter.) In fact, my lord, wlien 1 come to think of the 
huiidrcxls and hiindr(‘(ls of persons through whose instrumen- 
tality, and thanks to whose unselfish and unrecognised 
exertions it is that t am occupying the proud position that I 
do to-night, 1 am afraid I should unfold so long a catalogue ol 
names, both European and native, as would outrun your 
patience and the forbearance of this audience. In any cvmit, 
my lord, it is a great satisfaction to me to hav(‘ this opportunity 
of ppblicly repeating in I^ngland the grateful acknowledgments 
I had the pleasure of recording in their regard hdbre I left 
Calcutta. (Cheers.) Nor is it altogidher undesirable that 
the English public, so sedulously occupied Jis they naturally 
are with ti.ioir own domestic concerns and the coursji of home 
and European politics, should be occasionally reminded by a 
ccmjietent witiK'ss lilaj myself that away lieyond the Indian 
CcV'iUi, under alien suns, in a trying climate, amid homes in 
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\vlii(‘]i the lanij^hter of ebihlr(*.ii is ii(‘\ (*r hoard, a s(d(*ot body of 
our follow-oountryineii are entraij^cd in dischargiui*; dutios of 
whos(' onerous nature ])eople a,t home can have but a very iin- 
periect eon(*eption (olieers), and in dealinij^ witli adjuinistrativo 
and political j)robleins, coni]»art‘d witli which thos(^ for tlie 
jn()st part ()ccupyiiiii; tlie a-ttention of tlit' lIons(i of Chinnu)ns 
are the nnu’f'st cliild’s play. (Jjaiyij^hter and cheers.) Nor, in 
rcl’erring to tln^ labours of tlu^ Ihiropcnin section of Ibu’ 
]\laj('sty^s servants in India, onsrht wo to h'aA'O out of account 
tlu^ extent and d(‘e|ree towliich tliose labours are supplemented 
and rendeiMsl fruitful by the assistan(‘e and co-operation of 
th(‘ir native (*(»adjutors. Indeed, it Avill ])robably be a sur])ris(^ 
to most of those I am a.ddressine^ wlien they learn that the 
Avhole cov(Mia.nted (dvil Stu'vice of the Queen in India coin- 
ju’ises somethinii; Ic'ss tlian 1000 individuals, whih'. the 
uncovtuianfed Civil Servic(‘ includes nearly 120,000 native 
members, many of them, especially ainoni^ tin; iMi^lier ranks of 
the judiciary, b(ung persons of e:reat caj^acity, learning, and 
])robity, while all of them, as a body, may be K'gardtul as 
eminently (‘xjKwt, industrious, and loyal. (Clieers.) And* 
now, my lords and genthmum, in reference to iliis ejutliet 
“loyal’' which has instinctively escaptul my lips, I hope it 
will bo undiTstood as in no sense inbuided as a dis(n*imiua,ting 
ap])ollation, for T do not hesita-te to state my conviction that 
th(^ entire pojuilalion of India is loyal to the throne and person 
of Her Majt:sty, and to the modes of adpvinistration of their 
Ihiglish TulcTs. (Cheers.) I do not mean to say that wo 
English are beloved or are even ])opular in India, nor is there 
any reason why we should expect to be so ; not only are we 
tlu^ rc})res(Mita,tives of a fonugn domination, not ojily are 
we aliens in race and religion, but tlicj ])(jculiar habits and 
views of our Hindu f(d low-subjects* the unwillingness V)f a 
large majority to eat and drink \^dth persons of a different 
caste from themselves, their refusal to allow tlieur ladies to 
mingle in our society, naturally prevent the rise aid growth 
of that geiiial harmony and good felloAvship whose happy 
inHuenc,es nom' know so well hnw' to ap|)ly on similar occasions 
as you, iiiy Lord Mayor, and ihc hos))i1ablc cojupanies of flic 
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d(‘stituto of wliat may Ik' callccl any slnnij^ si'iitiincMita] 
rl(niunil, (lie loyalty of India is based upon a, far surer I'ounda- 
tidii ; iKiiiK^ly, that of S(df-int(‘resl. 1 b(die\o that, leaving* tait 
of aceoiiiit the absolutely ijj^norant, some fanatical s(‘cts, the 
discontimted sections of soeii^ty which are to be found in all 
coininiiniti(^s, and individuals with a personal i^rievance, but 
includini;’ those who viluperate us in the ne\vspa|)(‘rs, there is 
not a sul)j(M.*t of th(‘, (^iKHni in India, wdn^ther prince, or Lind- 
hohh'r, or nien^hant, or artisan, or cultivator, who is not })r(‘tty 
well c(nivinc<Ml that, Mn;ylish administration gives him what Ini 
would g(;t neither in an independent hnlia nor in an India 
under tlie rule of any other ])Ower ; nanady, p(‘a,ce, s(H*.urity, 
pisticti, a free ])ress, <‘dncatiun, an enorjnons share in the 
/{overnnieut a,j>[u>intinents, a native magistracy, tluj consirva- 
tiou ot llie na,tiv(i dyna.stu‘s as independmit stales, loc,al self- 
govi’rnnient, the prospect of th(i gradual liberalization oi' our 
nn'llnuls (d* adjninistration, the supervision of the House of 
(Summons, and a conscioiisiu’ss that Mngiish ])nl)lic o])inion 
is always on tin.* a,lert to notice any abuse ol‘ authority, and to 
temp(U' the s(werity of tliat authoritative regunc through which 
aIon(‘ the vast congeries of nationaliticjs, religions, and rac(‘S 
inhabiting the peninsula can b(‘ (‘ffectually governed. (Cheers.) 
In fact, 1 ha ve returned 1‘rom India with a far deeper inijncssion 
ol'tlu’ stringth of our position, and of the solid eharaeter of 
our dominion, whether in relation to iiiterual or (ixternal 
inllueiic.es, than ever 1 had before. (Clieers.) Instead of 
diminishing, I believe that the moral asoeiidency exercis(‘d hy 
Euglishiueu in the Cast is l)eeoming more and more powerful, 
whilst the inventions of modern science, as exhihitiid in th(‘ 
extraision of our railways, the aecadc'ratioii of all iiu^aus ot 
couftiiuuicaliou, the shoi tA«iiiug of IIkj distan(*.es l.)etwecu London 
and Loinhay and Australia and Calcutta, the improvenient in 
artilhu’y and arms (»f pr(*.cision, the expansion ol' our trader and 
comimu’f^ with our ln<lian Lmpire, and th(‘ gcru'ral infusion 
of English (‘ivilization, an^ extemling and d(‘(‘pcning tln^ 
iin])ression. (Chei'rs.) Nor have we les.s reason, 1 thuik, to 
‘ongratulate onrs<'lv(‘s on the giauu’al (*,midition of affairs which 
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])rovMil^^ al(n;<]:; iho oxtonsivi^ frontiors of our Eastcu’ii (‘ivi])ir(‘. 
On lioiubay J was able with ])crfc(*t a(*(uira(*y to say 

tliat I loft India witliont a oloud on tho horizon, though 1 did 
not say that thoro might not ho many a one bolow it. Jn 
establishing and extending our Ijidian y)oss(issions, as from 
genorulion aftcu’ g(a}orjiti(>ii w(‘ liav('- been oomjxdled to do, we 
liav(‘ given many liostagos to forlnne, but, (‘ven now, after six 
months luivo passc^d since I uttered tlie ausyueation, nothing 
lias oecvirred in any (h^gree to blot or obscure tlui prospiict. 
^riie interior of tlu' jirovimx) of Ihirma having been pretty 
comj)hde]y dominiited and ])aciiied, the lu^xt task was to teach 
the wild tribes inliabiting the liills to discontinue tluur luad- 
hunting raids and ymxlatory expeditions into the plains, and, 
thanks to tlie energy of my suc(*<essor, this object scicms to 
hav(‘ been successfully jiccoinplished both on tin* west, on thg 
nortli, and on the east, and 1 am ha]>]>y to observe that tlnu’o 
is a prosp(‘ct of a direct land route being oynmod uf) betwemi 
tlie YaJh‘y of the (huiges and the valley of tlie Irrawaddy. 
(( ■h(ji‘rs.) On the North West our relations with tho Amir of 
Afghanistan continue to bo of a most satisfactory natiirci. The 
absurd rumours projiagated by the press as to th(‘ hostile 
intentions of the Auiii' against iiussia, which were nevc'r for 
a moment credited by the Jlussian (Tovernment, have been 
shown to be completely imaginary, the Amir himself 
acknowhxiging that he had Jiothing to cojuplain of in the 
conduct of tlie liussiau ofli(nals, and that his only desiri' is to 
remain at jieace within his own bordiirs.’ And in reference 
to this yioint 1 desire t(> sdzii this ojiportunity of publicly 
rixrognising the loyal and honourable manner in which the 
(Jovernment of Kussia has observed and maintained its obliga- 
tions arising out of the Afghan 1 )(unaTcation Convention, 
((dn'crs.) llefore assuming the \’i#‘eroyalty 1 ventunxJ to 
])roy)lH‘sy that this would be tho ca,se, ibr I had the utmost 
con1i(hui(X‘ ill the wdsdoin and moderation of the Uussian 
Foivugn Minister, and, above all, in th(‘ high simst' pf honour 
ami conscientiousness of 11 is J\Iajesty the Emperor. (Cheers.) 
As yiui ar(‘ aware*, on tw(» s<‘]>arate oce'asions tlie Amir of 
Afgliiinistau Jbuml himseli’ in great emliarrassmenl and 
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(li l'li(Milty, c>\viiii4' at lime Lu tlu' very siaaons insnnM't'lion 
of tliu (iliil/ais iiiid other tribes, ami ai’tm-wanls in eouscMUKaua^ 
(>1* tlu'. ri'beULo]) of Ins ])o\verriil n^lative Isliak Khan, tla^ 

( Jovernorof LJalkli. There is no donbl that had lh(‘ Knssian 
(loYmanmait eondesecndetl to ialsify its einj^a^Hnneiits and In 
intrij^ne aj^ainst Abdiirraliman Khan, tin? affairs of Afghanistan 
might havt‘ becni throwji into the utmost eonfusion — a- eirtnim- 
stancHi wlii(di could Jiot luive faih^d to be ])roduetiv<.‘ of tin' 
most critical comidications as between oursrdves and Kiissla, 
for I liold it to l>e an essential principle' tliat un(l<‘r no (‘on- 
ceivablo circumstance would it be conij)atible, (dtln'r with the 
goo(l iaith of tlu‘ contracting [)OW(‘rs or the' safety of the ejn})ir(', 
that the agreement conn^ to by ns with Kiissia on bcdialf of llu' 
Amir, in re'gard to the northern boumhiry of Alghanistan, 
should even- be ineidilieel e)r igne)re‘d. (CheMTS.) Any fiirtlnn- 
apjiroach of a gre'at fore'ign military ])e)weT towards the*, eronline's 
e)f India would entail n[Mm the latter (country sucii an intolen-- 
ablt? amount e)f e-xpemsc in the shape of adelitional fortilicat ie)ns 
and edhe'r me‘asures of eledeiUM*, as we)nld be'come' absolntedy 
intolerable, and W'onld be le^ss preferable than aiiy e>then' 
alternative', how(‘ve‘r s(‘rienis. Ne)r, in thus e‘X|>n.‘ssing my 
aedviLovvh'dgnients to the (h)V(‘rnm(mt of St, INfen-sburg lor 
thenr loyal and Irienidly atlitueh‘, must 1 fail te) r(m<le'r a similar 
tributes te> tinehlien* grejat impe'rial aelministratiem — J me^aii that 
ed“ Jlis Majesty the^ Em])eror of China. ((dieHU's.) Had the 
Ohine'se chosen te) do so, they might, at the outset of our 
(‘xpedition te) lhirma,duive greatly iji(*roased and complietated 
the elilliculties of our task. (Hear, hear.) Hut I have-, great 
l>leuisure in be'aring my te-stimemy to the ejiergetic and 
(dfee-tual maniun- in which the Chincise (Jovm-nment and Ihe 
Viccre)y e)j‘ Yunnan have*, saveel us freeni the emelh'ss wnri-y and 
tonm/nt to whiedi the Fren^ch have beeni se) unha})j)ily e\|)ese<l 
in Te)mpiin, by the.' operations of the Hhiedv Flags and tdiine'se 
freebe.)e)ters. And m.nv, my Le)rd Mayor, my ]e)rds, and geaitle- 
im-n, 1 do not see* lliat 1 have any right to intrmle any further 
uj)on the kinel attentu)n e>f this e-ompany. In again thanking 
you feU’ the* hemonr you have^ eleuu*. me, perhaps I may be jmu-- 
mi(t(*d in Kadv^ Ihiflcrin’s naim* to e*on\(‘y te) vi)n her he*arifclt 
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tliiinks for t li(^ ainl synr])alhotir‘. man nor in \vlii(*h yon 

lijivo alln(l(‘(] to Ina* work in India, a, ml wIilcIi l,as an impartial 
witiu'ss, say oannol Ix' overrated. (Cheers.) In saying tliat I 
am dee])l y gralofnl for tlnvse ])roofs of your favour, 1 a-m only 
(expressing what 1 Ix^lhivci to Ixi the dominant smitiment \vhi(vh 
insi)ir(‘S all those who, like mys(df, are (allied upon to serve 
oiir and eountry outside of (Jriait Tlritain, liemovcxl 

as w(‘ are from the tunuoil of ])arty [x>liti(is and the aei'rhitios 
of party controversy, our thoughts and facnilties are naturally 
more dinxdixl to t he contemphitiori of the (un])ire as a wliole, 
and to d(‘voting ourselves to its (*onsolidated intcTests. 'I\> 
our lond imagination, in whal(mu’ distant lands wo may Im^ 
serving, amid all our troubles and anxifti(\s, Ihjgland rises to 
our view, as sh(‘ did to tlu^ nnm of (h'essy, like a living 
pres(aic(‘, a s(.*eplred isl(‘ amid inviolate sixis, a- d(‘ar and 
honoured mistress, th(‘ inotln'r of a rac(^ which, it may truly 
he said has done as mu(*h as any otluT (or tin/ general Tinual 
ami mai(‘rial ha])])iness of maidcind, and whicdi has done 
mon^ than any otluu’ to spr(‘ad abroad th(‘, Ixuudits of ordered 
lilx'rty and constitutional governimmt, whi(di has learnt tln^ 
s(M*r(t of gradually interwauiving the new' matiu’ial of ])rogr(\ss 
into the outworn tissues of amdent civilizations, and of recon- 
ciling ev(‘ry diversity of barbarous tribe to the discipline of a 
prop(‘rly regulated (‘xist(‘n(*e, w'h()S(‘ beneti(*ent and p(‘aceful 
(‘ommercial Hag illumines every sea, and pavilions every shorr/, 
whos(* language is already d(‘stined, ere tin; (dose of tliis 
century, to be s])ok(‘n by a greater nuiYiber of millions than 
any othm’ tongue, and the chief m/cessity for whose prosperity 
and welfari', is th(; continuance of ujiiviu’sal peace, and the 
spn/ad of amity and g(Kxl-will among the naticms. (la)ud 
cluMU's.) Imhxxl, without smdi an Meal to stimulate and 
emamrage them, tlndr work would^prova/ vivry untliank/ul to 
hundr(‘ds and humlixMls of ahh^ and higli-niimUxl imm who 
an/ wearing tlnansdvcs out in the service of their country 
abroad, inasmuch as the om* thought that sustains tlnun in all 
tlndr trials and t(‘mptati(>ns, wluai struggling with tlu^ (h^[)r(‘S- 
sion oc(*asiom‘d by si(dvuess, ovcrw(»rk, and debilitating (dimat(‘s, 
is tin' thought that tln'V an* making a g<x)d tight Ibr tin.' 
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boTioiir urifl welfare of l^nglaiid and her imperial renown, and 
that, in a greater or less d(*gree, tliey are earning the approval 
of those of their countrymen who, like you, my Lord Mayor, 
and you, my lords and gentlemen, with so much superabundant 
kindness and generosity, have been pleased to testify to-night 
your approval of the humble endeavours to do his duty of one 
among the many thousands of your servants to whom the 
approbation of their fellow Englishmen is their greatest 
reward. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEMCM AT BANQUET IN THE ULSTER HALL, BELFAST. 

On Soi)toiiil)cr tli(3 Dtlj, LS8I), Lonl DaflVTiii was entcnaiiicil at diancr 
ill tli(3 Hall, Belfast, by the iiiliMLitants of that, (.'ily and of the neii;li- 

hourinii; Lininties, on the occasion of his return fn)ni liidin. Jn re])]y to the 
toast of Ids lie.'ilth, whicli was pn>f)osed by Mr. (/JiarJes C. Connor, mayor of 
Belfast, his Lordsbi]) s])oke as hdlovvs ; — 

Mil. Mayor, my Iairds, and GEN^’LEMEN, — Altlioiin^li I 
Inivo had tlu3 {^ood lortnnc, dnriiiii^ a Jotig- and yarhal txTin of 
uflicial oiR])loyRieiit, to bo fnajiK^iitly oallod upon to return 
thanks for the kindly way in wldcli iny naim^ has boc^ii mon- 
tioinal at public (Jiitortainmonts, 1 can say with tlio ntinost 
siiK^ority thtit I never felt it more difficult to reply in an 
ad(3quatG manner to the toast of my In^alth than on the present 
occasion ; for, as a. rule, those who have liitherto been my hosts 
have sought rtithor to pay res[)(‘(?t to the dignity of my office, 
or to the august Sovcireign whom 1 was representing, or to the 
])rin(*i])les of gov(‘rnment which my conduct of affiiirs embodied 
and enforc(‘d, than to give expression to their personal regard 
and syinpathy. Ihit in this magnificent demonstration, in 
th(3 ch(‘ers whieli hav(3 greet(*d the flatt(iring and eloquent 
utteraiu'cs of the Mayor, what is princi[)ally brought home to 
mo is the fact that I am surrounded by hundreds and hundreds 
of my life-long friends — (hear, hear) — by those who first en- 
('.ouraged niy youtliful and halting endeavours to be of some 
use to the country, and wffio have never missed an opportunity 
of manifesting tin* indulgent int(‘i est they have taken in my 
(jareer, and of testifying to the wnnld at large their general 
approval of my condnet. (Cheers,) And I assure you, gentle- 
men, I have found that the privilege of being able to display 
your imjynmatiir been of no small practical benefit ; for, 
whenever 1 have proceeded to discharge my official functions 
in th(3 midst of strange (‘ommunith^s who kiuiw little of my 
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cJuinu-ter and ankHaHliaits, llio fiu*t (d‘ my briiio-in^ ^ood 
(‘laMbaitials iVom Ulster avjis in its(dr sulficient to ensure mo a 
lavoniMble reeeption and a,n anspieiuns start. (CIkhh's.) Ibit, 
although 1 am aware tliat private trieiidsliip and nei^liboin’ly 
i^ood-will, and the natural indidi^ema? yon feel for oiu^ wlumi you 
hitve bail!; known, liavo been tlici principal agents in bringing 
you Ijere to-niglit, I ma.y ]‘t‘rlKips vr ntiire to liopc^ that anotluT 
sentiment of a more g(uieral character lias added to the 
numbers of this assmnbly ; namely, the desire of Irishmen to 
make a fcdlow-coiinlryman feel tliat tliey ar(‘ |>h‘ased at one of 
tlieir own race and land having been able, without discriidit, 
to tak<i a c()nsid(M*ab](‘ part in administering the affairs of the 
mighty liritisli Empire, and to add anotluT ]>roof to the far 
more convincing ones so many of her sons have already givaoi, 
^liat Ireland is as cajialde of producing jneii well titted to 
iinderta-ko the great duties of the Statt) as either of the sister 
eouiitries. ((dieers.) At all (‘vents, g(Uitlem(ui, I can assure 
yon that at each suc.ci'ssiva^ stage of my carc'er, at every fresh 
mark of my >Sov(T(‘ign’s and of the (‘.oiintry’s approval, this 
•thought has never In^en absent from niy mind, (Hear, hear.) 
^1\> do credit to Ireland, and to proven myself not unworthy of 
the natlv<‘ strain from which 1 am des(amd(M], Inis been tlui 
e(jnstant object of my ambition. (Hear, hear.) Jlut in uiuh^r- 
taking tln‘ governiiK nt of India, a more speirial anxiety f(m*ed 
itself upon my attention — tluMlcsiri' that if I could not (unulatc 
the merit— for 1 kn(;w that would he ini])ossibl(‘ — 1 miglit at 
all events follow in tlu‘ footstejis oi’ those', illustrious Ulster- 
]nen to whom India owes so much, and to whom Ihigland is 
chielly indebted, during the most teTiible season of trial 
that has ev(*r overtaken lier, for the prc'servation of her Indian 
I’hiipire. (Hear, hoar.) 1'kough my lalionrs and diffie'iilties 
can *in no se'use be eompare'd with theirs, yet to he allowed, 
through tlu^ indiilgc'uee of my fellow -(!(?untrymen, to occupy a 
humble niche in thei temph; of honour which enshrines the 
memoiy ft* the Lawrenc(?s — (chec'rs) — the Montgomerys — 
(cheers) —the N ichol sons — (cheers) — the ( J il lespi es — (clu'crs) 
— and many another North of Ireland hero, would indi'cd be 
an ^imph^ ri'ward. Nor, were this fa.Y(uir to be eoneeded to me, 
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iieod tliose T am addnissinjj^ iVinr that the cycle of distiiignisluMl 
.1 udo-Irishmen would be closed. Without disparagement to 
either of the sister kingdoms, 1 can say with perfect truth 
that both Ireland as a whole and Ulster as a ])rovince have 
imporbal a vast amount of ability, industry, and valour into 
the Indian civil and military services. (Hear, hear.) Why, 
gentloiiKin, to whom ai tliis very moment has been entrusted 
as Viceroy the supnuiKi conduct of Indian aflairs? Is it not 
to a grt^at J\ej*ry nobleman, the Marquis of Taiiisdowne? 
(Cluiers.) Who is governing thirty millions of Indian subjects 
in Madras with exceptional succ(iss and ability ? Why, a Jliirke 
of Mayo, Lord (amnemara. (Clieers.) Who is it that now 
c-ommamls the armies of tht^ Queem in India w itli the universal 
acceptation both of the public and of the Cxoverument? Is it 
not a Waterlbrd hero, tl»e victor of Candahar, Sir FredcTicl: 
lloberts? ((Jheers,) And wlio is it that is in <M>minand of the 
army of Uombay ? The Duke of Connaught. (Cheers.) Who, 
again, has succeeded in what, considering the difficulties of the 
task, w^as a marvellously short period, in rciducing Burma to 
submission, or, what was even more trcuiblesome, the hill trilxic 
that surround Burma ? lias it not been 8ir (xeorge White — 
{cho6‘rs) — a most distinguished soldier, of whom his native 
Antrim may well be proud ? (Hear, hear.) And, not to 
multiply further instance's, who is the able financier that 
has contrived, in spite of the treacherous, deibilitated, 
and ever-depreciating rupee, to involve a surplus out of an 
impending deficit? Has it not been Sir David Barbour — 
(cheers) - whom we are entitled to claim as a Belfast man ? 
(Renevvcid chetuing.) No, my lords and gentlemen — and in 
saying tins 1 feel that I am not tr(in(*hing upon any burning 
politi(ial question — the British Empire could luiver get on 
Avithout us Irishmen. (Clnxirs anfi laughter.) In the tome 
way that too much d(K?orum in individuals superinduces 
fatty degeneration of the heart, so the vitality of the British 
Empire would stagnate and become sluggish mdess mer- 
curialized by our liv(dicr and more sunny temperament. 
(Cheers.) Not only our Indian but our colonial empire plainly 
.shows that Irishmen have a positive genius for governing, if 
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not tlicnisolves — (loud ]aui:^]iter) — at ull events other peo]»le ; 
and nowluu'o is this lieroie talent more beiudieently aj)p;ir(‘nt 
than in the eraser of the Irish ladies — (loud eheers) — and the 
reason for this is not far to seek. Ikdng extremely sensitive 
oiirs(dv(‘s, and liaving a keen desire for sympatliy, our liv(‘ly 
imagination (uiables us more or less to put ourselves into tin*, 
places of otlier j)eople ; to divine their thoughts, and to under- 
stand their wants and wishes, and this is the first quality 
r(M|uisite in those who are called upon to administ(U' the afiaii s 
of an imperial depend(ney, or to rule over either kindred or 
alien ]>opulations. (Hear, hear.) ]>ut I freely confess that, of 
all the nationalities with which 1 have come into contact, the 
Indian races .are those whose inner thoughts a,]ul mod(‘S of 
regarding the problems of life are the most diilicrnlt to discern. 
The inheritors of a civilization far older tlmn our own, and the 
adherents of a religion whose subtle prinei]>les as lu‘ld by 
tlndr best thinkers it is almost impossible for a Eurojxjan uinhu*- 
standing to analyze, our efforts to harmonize our intellectual 
methods with theirs, or to regard the economy of existence 
from tlie same point of view, end only too frequently in (‘oin- 
plete and sometimes comic failure. I will give* you an instance 
of this. On one occasion the kind-hearted wife of some great 
oflicial was attracted by the singular brightness and int(‘lligence 
of th(i young lad who acted as her punkah boy. Thinking it 
a pity that so hopeful a youth should pass his whole existence 
in pulling day and night at a rop(\ she suggested to him oin^ 
day that his prospects w^ould be much improved if he would 
allow her to start him on some more promising carec^r. For a 
long time the little fellow could not understand her meaning, 
or what was intended by a more promising career. Wlnui at 
last he grasped the import of her benevolent inttmtions, he 
rebuked her in the followmg terms : — AYhat for me change ? 
1 punkah puller, my father punkah puller, liis father punkah 
puller; all my ancestors for thousand years punkah pullers; 
and the j^)d from whom we are descended was ])unkah puller 
to Vishnu. Punkah puller to ladyship very good position.’’ 
(Laughter.) Here, gentlemen, you have a specimen of the 
r'haiigeless East — bound in the fett(?rs of cast(‘ — so unlike the 
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soctliiiig, surging struggles of tlie entities in a nuxlern EiirojK'iiii 
eoniinniiity, y(‘t a system not Avitliout its eninpensations. lint, 
though oceasionally discomfitiMl in this manner in onr en- 
deavours to ameliorate tlie condition of our Indian fellow- 
siibjeets, tlie English jieople may he fully content with the 
reflection that the history of the world docs not exliibit a more' 
splendid (‘xample of the way in which the material and moral 
condition of a vast congeries of na,tionalities may bo elevated 
and iin|>roved than that which is manifested throughout the 
IcMiglh and breadth of our J'iastcrn Emj)iro. Kingdoms and 
jirincipalities which for hundreds of years liad been continually 
<l(naslated by successive wars and interneidiu^ contlicits now^ 
li(^ ])e.ac,eful and secure in amicable juxtaposition. A justice 
which formerly was mna*r known in India, and is not now 
known in any Oriental (Jovernimmt under the sun, prot(H*ty.. 
alike the. rights and projierty of the poori'st pt>asant and the 
wiialthiest zemindar. Extensive lines of railway— and the. 
Indian ])opulation hav(^ an extraordinary a])titude for trav«dling 
■ not only unite all the great centres of population and of 
industry, but have in a great ineasnn^ jienetratixl all tliosc 
<listri(‘ts which were once the theatres of the most disastrous 
famines, wliose sev(‘rity in future tlu^y will, at all events, 
m i tigat En i versi ties, colleges, and school s « )fferi i) g free 
educaiioii to tlu‘. entire po[)ulation are to bo found in ev(‘ry 
town nay, almost in every village and hamhd. (Hear, Inur.) 
Hritish manufacturing energy and entev|)rise have not oidy 
supj)lied millions with cheap (dotlu‘s and all tlu' m‘C(^ssari(‘s ot‘ 
life, but have taught them in their turn to establish in their 
own land rival looms and industries, while, above all, tlie 
standards of moral obligation which prevail in t\ui Wc'.st hav(‘ 
vindicated their autlnu’ity and })lanted tin dr sanctions both in 
the courts of justice and in tln^ counting-houses of Hindoslaii. 
(Cheers.) Hut, gentlemen, wlum once lie is set going, an 
Indian oflicial is apt to become only too garrulous in recounting 
his Indian rejniniscenc(‘s ; nor is it desirable thlit an ex- 
Viceroy should beiMune too discursive on Indian affairs. Ilather 
let. me turn and congialulate you, Mr. Mayor, and all those 
merchant princes I see around me. who tlnunsivlves jind 
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their ;ine(^stors have created the North of Ireland as we now 
S(‘(‘ it, on tlu: sph^ndid progress whicli lias been made in 
lielfast and throughout the entire neighbourhood during tliese 
last few years. Although even to a resident the ratc^ oi‘ progr(jss 
wliitrh has taken place must have appeared very ra-])id, 1o one 
wlu), like myself, revisits this city after a considerable la])se of 
time, the change is simply marvellous; and well may we all 
be proud that a place which not so long ago was a ))hice of 
comparatively small account, and was certainly not a county 
town, should now rank as the third commercial city in tht^ 
United Kingdom. (Claws.) All honour to t]u)se great 
organizers of ent(U*prise and industry, the real })ahidins ol* the 

modern world, who have worked this wondrous (*ha.ng(‘ a 

clainge both in its commercial, in its social, and in its political 
l'on8(H]uences of the gn^atest moment to tla^ Jlritish I jn|an‘. 
((dheers.) ()(Mitlemen, to r(^C(‘iv(^. a wn'atli of laurel at the 
hands of so great a city is an honour of which any man miglit 
be proud; and the memory of this night, of the kindness you 
have shown rin^, and of the su])renie favour with which you 
liavc rewarded my hunibh^ endc^avours to do my duly, will 
nevcu' be forgottim either by me or by my remotest descendant. 
(Loud cheers.) 

^J^he irifiyor liavifi;]; ]>ropoSv(l (lie ])enltli of (.])(3 Marcljiciicss of DiiITeriu 
imd Ava, ]junl DiUTciriii in response said : — 

]\lii. Mayor, my^ Loros, and (Irntlemen, — Althougli I 
have already tres})asse<l at consid(‘rab]e lengtli on your att('n- 
tion — (no, no) — 1 feel that you will be indulgent to a natural 
desire which animates me to be the int(n'pret(n’ to you of tlu^ 
deej) gratitude which ]uy wife experien<‘es at the honour you 
luive done her (Cheers.) It is indeed a v(‘ry great honour 
for'a lady to have been mentioned in sir h pleasing and kindly 
terms as those which have bt^en adopted by IMr. Houston, but 
at the same time, as I am speaking on behalf of another and 
not of r/.ysolf, I have no hesitation in saying that what has 
falhai from him and what has elicited yonr applause is ri(*hly 
deserved. (Cheers.) Words would fail me to descrihe the 
assistance I lufcve derived in my public life from the happiness 
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of haying had, I will not say such a wife or such a companion, 
but such a colleague. (Cheers.) 8he ruled supreme indoors, 
and she has shared a considerable jnoportion of my autliority 
outside. (Cheers.) And with regard to India, however humi- 
liating the confession may be, 1 am bound to say that if tliere 
is one thing more certain than another, it is that the memory 
of Lady Dufferin, and of her goodness, and the bencificent 
results of her labours, will still live and flourish after the y(^ry 
fact of my ever having set foot in the })eninsula will liavti 
been forgotten. ((Cheers.) I only wish, gentlemen, that Lady 
Dufferin was beside me, in order that slio might have re])lied 
in an adequate manner to your kindness. (Clieers.) You 
must, however, be j)leased to accept my very imperfect expres- 
sion of thanks on her behalf. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Dufl’erin, again rising, said: — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — It is my rdeasant duty to 
propose a toast, and that is The health of the Mayor of the 
city of Belfast.^' ((Cheers.) And 1 may say that the erection 
of Belfast into a city has been merely an act of common* 
justice. (Cheers.) 1 trust that the time may not be far distant 
when perhaps I may have the good fortune to propose tluj 
healtli of the Lord Mayor of Belfast. (Hear, hear.) Certainly, 
on returning to England, I perceive a very remarkable changr? 
in one respect. It appears to me that the vitality of our 
municipal life in the United Kingdom ,has been very much 
enlarged and stimulated, that each groat city of Ireland and 
England and Scotland is more and more assuming an indi- 
vidualized existence, and creating certain characteristics proper 
to itself. This principle, 1 think, will in time be so largely 
developed that the chief cities of England will come to assume 
the kind of existence which rendered the cities of Italy in ‘the 
middle ages so remarkable, so prosperous — the patrons of art, 
the homes of architecture, and the centres of commerce. (Hear, 
hear.) At all events, 1 am certain of this, that the^^dict has 
ilready gone forth that the voice of Belfast is in future 
destined to exercise the very greatest influence upon the 
commercial, the social, and the political life of the British 
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Emjure. (Cheers.) I am glad to think that a coiuimiuity 
to use a vulgar Aiuoriean expression — ^so level-headc'd 
(laughter) — so apt in business, possessing mueh d(‘ttu’iiiinatiou 
and sueh calm good sense, should Ik? in a position tt) make 
their influence extensively felt. (Cheers.) I have to expri^ss 
niy j)ersonal obligations to the mayor for tlie kind and 
agreeable manner in which lu', has presidcMl at tin's entertain- 
ment. (Cheers.) And perhaps, I may be ])onnitted to add 
that, altliough it lias Ixien rather trying to me lor the last two 
hours to sit op])osite the date 1800, at the same time, amidst 
tlie many gracndul marks of kindness I have received in 
various parts ol‘ tlie world, 1 do not remember on(> which luis 
tou<‘h(Hl me so dec^jily, and which has been so grateful to my 
feedings, as the cornice * which runs round the foot of this 
balcfUiy. (Clieers.) ( Jeiitlemen, 1 give you the health of the 
mayor. 

* An (3]nbroi(k!re(l inscription bad IxiCD run ronnd the whole hall, with the 
dales and places of Lord DntVcriuV successive posts. 
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SrEKCll A'r A DINNEK GIVEN^ I‘>Y TUE LONJK)N ElJAMHEIl 
OE COMMERCE. 

On OciolK'i* r'JOlli, 1881 ), llu^ Marquis of ])ull(*rin and Ava was entertained 
:it dinner Ly tJie Ijondon (dninil)er of Coinnn'rcc in the Hotel Metropule. 
In reply to the toast of his lieaUli, whicli was ])ro])osed hy Sir Julin LLd)l)ock, 
M.l*., the j)rcsi(leiit of tlie clnimher, his Lurdshij) spoke as follows: — ■ 

Sir John Lurrock, my Lords, and Oentlkmen, — Id risiDj; to 
return tliaiiks tor tlicj signal honour conferrial upon me by this 
niagnitictmt ent(n*taiiinient, 1 wisli, in the lirst plaee, to cx])ress 
mj CAtrome regret that a s(‘V(*re illness should have pre\a‘nte(i 
me from ])lacing inystdi' at the dis|)osal of the (dhamlxn* of 
(Jommerce on the date whicdi had been originally settled, 
though the fact that you, Sir John, and your colleagues have 
b(‘en jJeased to remnv your invitation and to givcj me another 
chance of presenting myself before you greatly enhancc's tliff 
burdeji of my gratitude. (Rear, Inxir.) In the next, i desire 
to convey to you my warmest acknowledgments for the in- 
dulg(‘nt terms in Avhich you hav(‘ been plea.sed to propose my 
liealth, and to the august com]>any which 1 see around me for 
the frimidly spirit in Avhich they have received the mention of 
my name. Rut however sensible I may be of so much kind- 
ness, 1 cannot helj) hading that a higher and a wider interest 
than that of nu‘re good-will to an indvidual lias draun togcdlnu* 
this distinguished concourse, and that in to-night’s celebration 
is indicated the wise a])])reciation entertained, not merely by 
the London Chambi'r of (^immerce, but by tlui representative's 
of the many great Ihiglish interests I see around im^, ol the 
enormous benefit derived by the people of this country from 
their commercial relations with our Indian Einjdre — (hear, 
hear) — and consequently of the supHune necessity of main- 
taining to all time dominant and unimpaired England’s ascen- 
dancy and dominion over her Eastern possessions. (Clhei^rs.) 
I am aware that statistics, however important, are a somevyhat 
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iiiifi^racioiis clement in an aftmMl inner s}H»e(*,li ; Init innsiniicli 
as (liirinf^ a period of four years a f 2 fr(‘at portion of my tliou<:!;hts 
and attention were directed to comm(*rcial questions, I may ho. 
forgiven il‘ 1 at least call your attention to the fact that, during 
the jiast year our trade with our Indian Emj)ire was larger 
than our trade with any otlu^r country in tln^ world, with the 
('xce])tion of the United States, amounting to no h^ss a sum 
than (j4; millions of ])ounds sterling. ((Uieers.) If, again, avo 
nu'rely confiiK^ our athmtion to a comparison of our ('X])orts to 
India with our exports to other countries, we shall tind that 
the same statement liolds good; namely, tluit the exjKuis of 
(In^at Ihitain to India imt greater than those to any otlua* 
country in the world except the United States, amounting as 
tliey do to millions of pounds, Avhereas our ex])orts to 
France do not exceed 21 millions, and to (lermaiiy 27 millions. 
(lleaT, hear.) In fact, India’s trade withtlie United Kingdom 
is nearly one-tenth ortho value of tlu^ total Uritish tra-dcMvith 
the wliole world. ((Keers.) Now, I think it is ch/arly evi(hmt 
that this remarkahle and mutually beiieticent conunercial in- 
tercourse between th(‘ two countihxs nuiy be r(*gar(hMl as the 
dir(‘ct consequence and result of the stable condition (d tlio 
]>olitic-aI redationship in which they stand to on(‘. another; tor, 
it wo conqjare tlu) figures I have quot(‘d with tlie ligures 
which giA-c th(^. measure of our busim’ss dealings with another 
groat Oriental commiuiity, the popnlatimi ot which exian^ds that 
ot India by many Trillions — I mean ( 'hina — an (‘xtraordinary 
disjuirity will disclose itselt; for, wh(‘r(;as Knghuid’s trad(‘ 
with India amounts, as 1 have said, to ()4 millions ot jjounds, 
with (hina and flong Kong it only reaches 17 millions. Ihit 
not only do we derive the bmiefit from our Indian Kn)])ir(^ 
indicated by the volume of our trade; it must also bo remem- 
luToll that India ])erforjns the function of a great stoi'idionse 
and an op|)ortune and fortunate reserve- wlumever any of our 
usual customers are unable to supply us with thos(‘ (*x]Kjrts 
upon which the prosperity of our trade and tln^ weltarc^ of our 
peo])le intimatidy depend. ((Jheers.) Thus, in yc^ars when 
Uussia could spare comparatively little wheat, as in IS.'Sl and 
India se3it us GOO.OOUtuns of that most ni‘C(‘.ssary article, 
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and I)Y so doing niid(ad>todly mitigatcMl the universal distress 
occasioned by a rise in tlio jn’ico of bread which wonld have 
inevitably sup(‘rvoned. (Hear, hc^ar.) Again, in the time of 
the cotton famine, India, in response to Ijam^ashire’s deniands, 
increased lier raw cotton exports from If million cwt. in 1800 
to a total of 5^ million cwt. in 1800. (Cheers.) That to Lan- 
cashire India is an invaluable customer is a wcdl-known fact; 
blit any one who has the interests of the two countries at heart 
cannot do airiiss in bringing such facts within the jairview of 
the English ]>eople. ((dieers.) In 1888 she took 21f millions 
sterling of our cotton goods and yarns out of a total value of 
72 million pounds’ worth ex])orted to all countries, whereas 
China only took (>J million pounds’ worth, (4(‘rmany2A million 
pounds’ worth, and the United States two million ])ounds’ worth. 
(Hear, hear.) Again, if we take another groat sc(;tion of 
] British export, such as hardware, machimuy, and metals, wo 
find that out of a total export of 3(5 millions to all countries, 
India in 1888, took bf million pounds’ worth, whereas we only 
scntth^e(^ million pounds’ worth to Franco, If million pounds’ 
worth to Russia, and three-quarters of a million j)ounds’ wortlf 
to China, (Hear, hear.) Those figures, I think, should be 
enough to convince the least receptive understanding what a 
fatal blow it would be to our commercial prosperity were cir- 
ciunstances ever to close, either completely or partially, the 
Indian ports to the trade of Great Britain, and how deeply the 
manufacturing population of Lancashire, .and not only of Lan- 
cashire, but of every centre of industry in Great Jiritain and 
Ireland, is interested in the w^ell-bcing and expanding prosperity 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. (Cheers.) Indeed, it would net 
be too much to say that if any serious disaster ever overtook 
our Indian Empire, or if our political relations with the penin- 
sula of Hindostan were to be even pJirtially disturbed, theVe is 
not a cottage in Great Britain — at all events, in the manu- 
facturing districts — which wmild not be made to feel the 
disastrous consequences of such an intolerable ^calamity* 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, however satisfactory may be the 
present condition of our commercial relations with India, 
1 am convinced that they will prove capable of indeliipte 
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<‘X]>:iusion, ospecriiilly if once the Dritisli iimvstor could be 
induced to regard India as a favourable field for independent 
railway enterprise. (( -beers.) The (Government of India un- 
doubtedly lias done and is doing every year a great deal in 
tliis direction, botli by itself entering upon the construetioii 
of important lines, and by giving guarantees to private (‘om- 
panies; but its action in both directions is lUHiCssarily limited, 
and it seems to nn? th(j time has come wlien unassisted private 
fuiterprise should step in to supplement and perferd the arti- 
ficial exertions of the (lovernment. (Cluiers.) Were India 
only covered with a network ol‘ railways corresponding to its 
pow(.u*s of })rodu(‘-tion, and to the requirements of its popu- 
lation, the present v(dunie both of our import and of our 
(^x])ort trade, considerable as it is, would undoubtedly be 
j^reatly augmented. (Hear, hear.) And not only is this true 
of India [♦roper, but I believe that a similar commercial ex- 
pansion is upon the eve of being dciveloped in Jhirma — 
((diemvs) — an<l before no very distant date- 1 projdiesy that onr 
chief means of comimmicatioii with (ddna will b(‘. either 
^lirough the north or t‘ast of Burma, ((dicers.) And now, 
my lords and gentlemen, having trespassed uj^on your attcintioii 
with tliest* somewhat dry, though not nium])ortant, observations, 
I would willing]) sit down ; but f should be glad to take this 
op[)ortunity of (‘-orrocting a very wrong impression which, 
though !>y no means universal, yet has undoubtedly prevailed 
in some quarters in relation to the recent policy of the Indian 
executive with reference to the ruler of Cashmere. I do so 
the more readily as what has recently occurred is but the 
natural consequence of what happened during the course of 
my own Viceroyalty. As you are probably aware, the p(3rsonaI 
a,dm inis t rati VO fuiictioiis exercised by the M aharaja of ( yasli- 
mert* were a little while a^o considcrablj restricted, and the 
action of the Government of India in his regard has been 
criticised as an arbitrary and unjustifiable interf(u*encc with 
t,h(^ aiitliQ^nty of a native prince, and as an indication of a 
dcjsire to iindermine and infringe the rights and jurisdiction 
enjoyed by Her Majesty’s great Indian feudatories over their 
own immediate subjects. Now, my lords and gentlemen, let 
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me assurer you once for all that if tlioro is one line of poli(‘Y 
which would utterly distiistelul and abhorrent to the 
(joverriTueut of India, and wliich would be coniplot(‘]y foreign 
to all those j)rinci[)les by which its conduct is guided, it would 
be an attempt to minimize^ or belittle the personal prestige, or 
to interferes with the rc^gulated indepmidence of the princes of 
India. The ttuidency both of tins wislies, instincts, and 
a(*c(‘])ted traditions of the (Government of India is entirely in 
1h(s opposite direeiion — (cheers) — and I can assert, without 
fear of (‘ontradiction, that at no moment of their history liave 
tile princes of India had greater faith in the good-will, 
b(‘nevoIenc(/, and generosity offending of t lie supreme (Jovern- 
ni(‘nt then at the juesent moment, ((dieers.) But, my lords 
and gentlemen, the cas(‘ of the Maluirnja of ( hshnuTc^ was a 
very p(HniJiar one. You all know how imjiortant is the sitv#* 
alien occupied by (Jashmere on our norlh-weslern frontier, 
and how absoluhdy necessary it is that the peoph‘ of (.Gaslumu’c^ 
sliould be prosperous and contented. During th(i later years 
(d his father’s goveunment, wlio, wlnm 1 arriv(Ml in the conntiy, 
laid already been attackcal by a mortal disease, the affairs (d‘ 
the 8tate liad fallen into gnuit confusion, and its prosperity 
into still greater decay; but in spite of these untoward cir- 
cumstaiKies, whicdi certainly calh'd for remedial measures, it 
did not a})i)ear to me opportum* or desiral)le to trouble the 
fast-cdosing spaai of the dying princxi’s life by any" harsh 
remonstrances. (ll(?ar, hear.) When, however, the new heir 
ascended the throne, 1 took the earliest opportunity of rneedhig 
him, and did my best to make him (‘oinpreheinl both the 
nature of the great responsibilities to which he had been 
called, as w^ell as the earnest dc^sin? both of myself and my 
colleagues to assist him in pen-forming them. Though thf‘ 
young prince appeared both amiaTde ami tra(*table, if was 
very evident that not only was he entirely devoid of expe- 
rifmee, but that his limited, or shall we say his und(‘veloped 
abilities, scarcely fitted him for the position he^ occupied. 
This wns undoubtedly a very grave sourer; of anxiety, ior a 
ghmee at tin; map will make it understood how im])ortant it is 
that th(" affairs of (hslunere should be administered by a 
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st^ronij^, Aviso, and loyal riilor. Still, so loth vvoro avo to iiitor- 
loro Avitli a native goA'Ornment that avo iillowod the iu^av ruler 
without lot or liiudranco to enter upon the free and uuiin]»odod 
discharge of his full powers. The results, how(‘ver, ot this 
lorhearaiKa) had proA'od anything hut satisfactory oAau) lu'iorc^ 

1 left India, and tlu^ subsequcnit oonduct, or rather want of 
eonduet and of oidinary intelligence of the young Maharaja 
has left my successor no other alternative* than that \vhi(‘h he 
has adopt(‘d — (hear, hear) — for, however anxious and d(d;er- 
niin(‘d the ( lovernuient may he to abstain from all unnecc'ssary 
iiit(‘f(Teiice Avith tlu 3 heads of ilu^ soviTal Statens in India, and 
indeed to remain passive* even Avhen tlun’r conduct of alfairs 
falls very far sluu’t of the desired standard, still there is a 

point of misc-ondued and niala<lininislrat i(m imjilying as it 

^lo(‘s tin* permanent ruin of tin* iinaiiC(‘S of tin* State, and tln^ 
conse(]ueut niis(a*y and o])j)ression of its j)eopl(^ — beyond Avliich 
absoIuU’ly bad government cannot lx? ]x.‘iTnitt(Ml. (riu'cvrs.) 
Idiis point bad not only l>cen rea(*Iied, but liad b(‘(‘n ])assed in 
tlie case of tin* IMaliaraja of Cashmere; Imt, at all events, w(; 
had tlie satisfaction of knoAving that tin? incidi*nt in (juestion 
was an (exceptional one, for, although in ev(*ry (‘ab gory of 
human beings certain unworthy members Jiiay be tound, 1 
have no in'sitation in saying that, as a body, tlie pr(‘seiit 
g(ineratiou of the princ(‘S of India Avill coJiipare favourably, 
both as regards tlu?ir iut(‘lligeuc(*, th(‘ir activity, and their 
d(*siro to do their duty oven A\dth the general ruji of tlu^ 
sovereigns of Europe. (Ch(?(?rs.) It Avould, of course, b(? in- 
vidious for me to cite instances of individual names; but wen? 
it not for that (?(jnsideration, 1 could mention hall-a-doz(?n 
youiig and promising rulers, oac.h one of wliois? is actuated by 
tin? most earnest desire to do his duty, and is as o(jually dis- 
tingiiished by the puritj and high mo’al character of his 
domestic life as by his industry, liis intelligence, and his 
publi(* spirit. (Ileur, hear.) Inde(*d, not only are avo 
anxious ^nd thankful to be able to transfer a considerable 
portion of the enormous burden of our ad ministrati a^o rf?spon- 
sibiliti(‘s ii])on the ruling princes of India, but iho Avhoh* 
t(‘ndency of the Indian (iov(*rnmcnt is to (h'centializc* as much 
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as it can, and to interfere as little as j) 0 ssible either with the 
native states or witli the provincial governments in the 
inanagenieiit of tlieir own affairs. (H(%‘ir, hoar.) And here, 
l)(‘forc conclnding, 1 may perhaps be allowed to express my 
very great gratitude for the invariable assistance and loyal 
su])port I derived during the whole term of my office from 
th(^ various (fovc^nors and Lieutenant-liovernors who sluired 
and light(mod my rcs})onsibilities — to Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, 
to Sir James Fergusson, to Lord Connemara, to Lord lieay, to 
Sir C. U. Ait(diison, to Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir A. liivers 
'riiompson. (Cheers.) No om' could have recieived more loyal 
support or kijider sympathy than I did from these genthv 
men ; and although, of coursti, I did not come so directly into 
contact with those distinguished civil servants who assisted 
them with their counsels, J am well aware that they as ri(*hl^ 
deserved my thanks, as thos(‘ who immediately served under 
the GoverniTKUit of India, and to whom 1 endeavoured to pay 
a fitting tribute when 1 last addressed a. London audience. 
(Cheers.) Each and all of them are engaged in very onerous 
and burdensome duties, of which their fellow-countrymen in 
England have a very inadc^quate i<.lea. (Loud cheers.) Ancf 
now, genthunen, it only nmiains for me again to thank for 
your kind recejdion and for th() attention with which you have 
listened to these very imperfect observations. I assure you it 
will be a great satisfaction to (everybody in India, both natives 
and Europeans, that so influential a body as the London 
Chamber of Commerce should have been*pleased to show their 
interest in Indian aflairs by the honour they have conferred 
upon one of its Viceroys. (Loud cheers.) 
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